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Ten ways to keep them from turning sour —a manual for investors, owners and designers (p.i38) 
An explosion of some long-accepted theories on the proper siting of buildings (p.133) 
Russia invents the Woolworth Building (p.160) 


Balanced daylight and electric light for display rooms.... 
Economical mechanical plants for hospitals....Lamella steel framing for wide-span halls.... 
New foundation techniques for problem soils (p.162) 


Two imaginative solutions to the problem of providing elementary and junior high schools 
by Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Associates and Perkins & Will (p.110) 


A better way to measure one school against another (p.130) 


A glass-topped checkerboard of classrooms and classyards (below and p. 121) 
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I Each room decorates the other... 


by John B. Wisner, A. 1. D., New 


York. 


through this 


lovely door 


See how this door of translucent glass picks up 
the colors and light in the room beyond. Notice 
how it blends them and brings them through for 
a charming, decorative effect. Yet each room has 
privacy. 

The Blue Ridge Securit* Interior Glass Door is 
a single piece of glass patterned on both sides. 
And it’s tough—tempered to take hard usage. 

The Securit Door is easy to hang. It requires no 
cutting, no mortising. Distinctive, easily applied 
hardware and hinges come to the job with the 
door. When specified, the door can be shipped 
with a Sargent closer or prepared for use with an 
LCN concealed closer. 

The cost of this door compares favorably with 
high-quality doors of ordinary materials—and 
you save on installation costs and maintenance. 

The Blue Ridge Securit Door contributes new 
decorative appeal for offices or homes, for stores 
or institutions. This beautiful glass blends with all 
colors. And goes well with other building materials. 

See your L‘O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer 
about this new door. He’s listed in phone book 
yellow pages in many principal cities. Or write 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, Patterned 
& Wire Glass Sales, B-2034 Nicholas Building, 
‘Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Glass—%” thick. Muralex pattern on both 
surfaces. 


Tempered—Three to five times stronger than 
BRIEF untempered gloss of same thickness. 
DATA Reversible—Can be used right or left hand. 
Standard Sizes—2'6"” x 3/0” x 6'8" 
2’8" x 68" 3/0"x7'0" 


—also 4 sizes for openings of these dimen- 


sions with proper allowance for clearances. 
For more complete information, see the Securit 


Door insert in the Sweet's Architectural File. 


Libbey -Owens: Ford Glass Company 
Patterned & Wire Glass Sales 
B-2034 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send me your folder, Blue Ridge Securit Interior 
Glass Doors. 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 

ADDRESS. —— 

City _STATE____ 
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Chicago Aerial Survey Co. 


Public housers revise plans to include rehabilitation 


> A pilot project in Chicago—admired by PHA and FHA offi- 
cials alike—would save parts of project areas for repairs 


> Private builders would get nod to do the fix-up work. 
Backers of plan prepare slides to convince Congress 


Chicago public housers gave public housing a new look last month, 

Instead of blasting slum neighborhoods off the map as New York and most other cities 
do, Chicago’s new “Rockwell neighborhood” plan took an idea from rehabilitation: it 
would demolish only the worst blight, letting private operators repair the rest. 


It was a scheme with political sex appeal. 
Builders and realtors who oppose public 
housing would find it harder to discredit than 
most projects. For one thing, it dovetailed 
with the Eisenhower administration’s major 
emphasis on a broad approach to urban re- 
newal (see p. 39) including housing code 
enforcement and rehabilitation. That pro- 
gram has its solidest backing from builders 
and realtors. For another, it would (said pro- 
ponents) reduce the cost of slum surgery. And 
it would cast public housing in a pump- 
priming role in fighting slums. 

Staffers of the Chicago Housing Authority 
were preparing a slide projection series show- 
ing the merits of the plan. One aim: to dazzle 
Congressional committees pondering how 
many units to allow public housing in fiscal 
1954-’55. 


Quarter private units. The Rockwell plan 
—18 months in preparation—mingled high- 
rise, public-owned apartment buildings with 
remodeled two- and three-story buildings. The 
small buildings would remain under private 
ownership provided the owners agreed to re- 
model them to desired standards. Through 
streets in the neighborhood would be turned 
back to provide quiet traffic-free loops. Parks 
and playgrounds would dot the area, which 
would be newly landscaped. 

FHA and PHA officials alike gave enthusi- 
astic endorsement to the plan. John Nystul, 
technical assistant to FHA Commissioner Guy 


Hollyday, flew out from Washington to see it 
and called it “a national pattern for urban 
renewal.” He predicted such combination 
public and private renewal would so bolster 
the value of property in the neighborhood 
that owners of the remaining old buildings 
would have no trouble getting FHA loans for 
their remodeling—presumably under the pro- 
posed Sec. 220. Said Nystul: “This looks to 
me the best example of how the various gov- 
ernment agencies can work for a common 
goal. And if it works, .. . it may well provide 
the example for similar developments.” 


Once tagged for razing. The Rockwell 
neighborhood contains some 26 acres and was 
one of the “blighted” sites approved by the 
Chicago city council in 1950 for total razing 
and redevelopment. It is bounded by Monroe 
St., Western Ave., Van Buren St. and Rock- 
well Ave. But like most slum areas, the Rock- 
well neighborhood contains many salvageable 
buildings. 

So final plans of PHA engineers provide 
for public housing apartments with 1,000 
units on eight cleared sites. From these, PHA 
would remove 70 run-down buildings and 
another 10 or 12 which must be sacrificed to 
create big enough sites for new construction. 
But buildings containing 300 dwelling units 
would be left standing. About half of them 
would need only redecorating, said Chicago 
housers. The others need major repairs or 
remodeling. CHA planned to demand guar- 


ROCKWELL PROJECT WOULD COST $15 MILLION, END SLUMS NOW HOUSING 700 FAMILIES 


antees from the owners of the 300 that they 
will fall in line with the over-all plan; if they 
refuse, CHA would condemn their -property, 
remodel itself and either operate the units di- 
rectly as public housing or re-sell to private 
operators. 

Miss Elizabeth Wood, CHA secretary, 
doubted whether the new plan would save 
much tax money. But she said the eight new 
apartment buildings would renovate a 26-acre 
area, whereas, if clustered together, their mod- 
ernizing effect would be felt over a smaller 
zone. She also liked the idea of mixing pub- 
lic and private housing because it would re- 
duce the “institutional” character of public 
housing. 

Reducing the institutional feeling of public 
housing is a target dear to PHA Commissioner 
Charles E. Slusser’s heart. And it was Slusser 
who recommended the Rockwell plan to 
HHFAdministrator Albert M. Cole. So far, 
the Rockwell plan has not won official federal 
endorsement. But it began to look like the 
GOP substitute for former concepts of pub- 
lic housing. 


Building becomes a main 
prop against recession 


Will the business downturn be over before it 
has much effect on construction? There were 
some encouraging signs last month that it 
might be. 

What the economy needed was a strong sus- 
taining force until inventories are worked 
down enough to start a new flow of orders to 
manufacturers. So far, building and con- 
sumer spending were doing pretty well at pro- 
viding it. The business decline that started 
last summer had lasted about two thirds as 
long as the 1949 recession. The drop in in- 
dustrial activity was about as much and un- 
employment (4.9% of the labor force at the 
latest revised census count) reached three- 
quarters of its "49 recession peak. 

But retail buying in January was almost the 
same as in January 1953. Wholesale prices 
were higher, mostly because farm products 
were up—which suggested a turning point in 
farm troubles may be in the offing. The De- 
cember-January let-down in construction ac- 
tivity looked no more than seasonal (see p. 
43). Except in heavy and industrial con- 
struction, contract awards were holding up. 
Private housing starts in January (64,700) 
reached a seasonally adjusted rate of nearly 
1.1 million despite generally worse weather 
than a year ago. In a survey of 427 leading 
architects and engineers, Engineering News- 
Record found 27% more work on the boards 
than a year earlier. 

The money market continued to ease, and 
declining bond yields were stirring new inter- 
est in mortgage investment both in housing 
and big building. Among other things, many 
a state and local public works project was 
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coming off the shelf where it had lain last 
year while borrowed money seemed too costly. 


Spring of decision. Some economists had 
reservations about whether March was, as 
President Eisenhower told a news conference, 
the month that will tell whether the economy 
is stiapping back. It might be the end of 
April before the experts can be really sure. 
By then, 1954’s pattern of construction will 
be pretty well set. So the big recession ques- 
tion for building is not this year, but next. 
The big boom in office building and shopping 
centers (see p. 50) was almost certain to buoy 
1954 construction up close to 1953 levels. 


Antislump plans. With antirecession mea- 
sures by the federal government due to be 
turned on, say, in April or May if needed, the 
building industry could hope that recovery 
would be underway soon enough to prevent a 
big drop in construction in 1955. Tax cuts 
will come first, may provide the economy with 
a billion shot in the arm. Even if the hoped- 
for business upturn materializes, Ikemen will 
ask Congress to give them better standby 
tools to fight a slump. Foremost is revival of 
financial aid to localities for advance public 
works planning, an HHFA program which 
ended Oct. 13, 1951. In the new housing bill, 
the administration asked for $10 million over 
the current and next two fiscal years for 
interest-free planning loans that need not be 
repaid until construction begins. Observers 
figured $10 million in planning might gen- 
erate $114 billion in construction. 

A second antislump weapon was the lease- 
purchase bill, passed by the House and pend- 
ing in the Senate public works committee. It 
would let the post office and General Services 
Administration buy public buildings on a 15- 
to 25-year installment plan by giving private 
developers long term leases. GSA’s public 
buildings service had a backlog of 50 projects 
involving some $50 million of building that 
could start in 60 days if Congress passes the 
bill. It had $2.2 billion more work on tap that 
could start in a longer time. 


Las Vegas plumbers guilty 
in antitrust case, face jail 


Two Las Vegas plumbers and a plumbers’ 
business agent found guilty of violating the 
Sherman Antitrust Act by restraining inter- 
state trade lost an appeal in a San Francisco 
federal court. The three were the only ones to 
appeal among 10 defendants found guilty in 
a Carson City court in 1951. The group was 
charged with fixing the sale price and cost of 
installation of plumbing and heating supplies 
and dividing the market among themselves. 
The three who appealed: Ralph H. Alsup 
(former president of the Clark County AFL 
central labor council and business agent of 


plumbers’ local 525); A. R. Ruppert, presi- 


dent of a plumbing and heating company; 
Bernard V. Provenzano of the O.K. Plumbing 
and Heating Co. The three all facing stiff 
fines and six month jail terms, announced they 
would take the case to the US Supreme Court. 


SIDELIGHTS 


School needs 


Public schools need $10.6 billion worth of 
new building and it cannot be financed under 
the present tax structure, reported the US 
Office of Education. The office estimated that 
school districts would be able legally to raise 
only $5.9 billion toward construction of some 
312,000 needed classrooms. A likely alterna- 
tive to federal subsidies seemed to be more 
effort by educators to re-examine their often- 
times elaborate ideas of school plants and 
recommend changes that would lower building 
costs. At the 80th convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, Archi- 
tect Alonzo J. Harriman of Auburn, Me., 
called upon school committees to get away 
from “monument construction” and put up 
frame buildings. The latter can be attractive 
(see cover and p. 121). And they should last 
50 years, said Harriman, in a termite-free 
region. 


Toward better statistics 


Plans were afoot in Washington for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and Commerce 
Dept. to submit a $900,000 supplemental 
budget request to the Budget Bureau to let 
them repair weak spots in the nation’s con- 
struction statistics. BLS would get $300,000 
of the money to improve its reports on indus- 
trial and commercial building starts. Com- 
merce would use $600,000 to better its report- 
ing of state and local public works and hire 
the Census Bureau to check on the home fix- 
up market—a notable gap in building figures. 


More military building 


Authority to spend another $1 billion or more 
for new construction will be asked this 
month by the armed forces. Hearings on 
the request are expected to begin at once, 
at least in the Senate. Construction involved 
is not likely to get started before next year. 
Senate Democrats are disturbed by reports 
that the Air Force’s $7.3 billion construction 
program is falling so far behind schedule 
that the Air Force may not have enough 
places to put its 137 wings when it gets 
them. Look for some sharp questioning of 
Ass’t. Defense Sec’y. Franklin Floete, whose 
job is to prevent such snafus by improving 
the timing of military construction. 
Another construction must on the military 
agenda: more overseas family housing built 
by foreign contractors with the US guaran- 
teeing rents. So far, 2,000 units are under 
construction in France on this basis. The 
armed services have indicated they will ask 
for 4,000 more in France; eventually, they 
want to expand the deal to Morocco, Spain 
and Newfoundland. In France, the Defense 
Dept. guarantees rents for five years with an 
option for renewal. Rents are set so much 
higher than 1914 vintage frozen rents for 
the average French dwelling that French 
investors finance construction. The French 
government puts up one third of the cost. 


The plan was hatched by Thomas Coogan, 
the New York and Miami mortgage broker- 
builder, while he headed the armed forces 
family housing agency. 


Favorite convention cities 


What is your favorite convention city? 
NAREB took a poll on the question. Re. 
sults: Miami Beach, Chicago, New York, 
Atlantic City, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Los Angeles—in 
that order. 


What is a slum? (cont’d.) 


When New York City started to condemn a 
5.3-acre site for a middle-income cooperative 
housing project under state slum clearance 
laws, Beebe Improvement Corp., a property 
owner, went to court claiming the area was 
almost wholly vacant land and not “substan- 
dard or insanitary.” The city moved to have 
his suit dismissed, but last month a state court 
ruled that there should be a trial on the issue. 
Observed the court: “The area is at best an 
eyesore ... a blight on the community and a 
detriment to the growing residential quality 
of the neighborhood. But this does not neces- 
sarily mean it is a slum. . . . No persons live 
in the area. .. . The sheds and shacks in no 
sense constitute improvements; the only im- 
provements are the [two] gasoline stations 
and welding plants, and these do not them- 
selves appear to be either substandard or in- 
sanitary. ... It may be demonstrated on a trial 
that the city is attempting here to . . . seize 
private property for a purpose . . . not within 
the statutes... [and] the government agencies 
involved acted in a capricious and arbitrary 
manner and applied a statute to a situation to 
which it was never intended to [apply].” 


The money market 


Times grew better and better for financing 
construction. The money market was growing 
easier; prospects were that the trend would 
continue and grow stronger. Thirty-year 
Treasury 34% bonds were yielding about 
2.75% and yields on corporates and municipal 
bonds were back to year-ago levels. Some 
financial experts thought the Federal Reserve 
may soon lower its discount rate or reduce 
bank reserve requirements, or both. About 
the only move that would firm up interest 
rates would be a Treasury flotation of an is- 
sue of more than ten years maturity. Amid a 
business slump, it looked improbable. 


Land boom in Manhattan 


Prospects for higher FHA mortgage ceilings 
on high-rise apartments (the ’54 Housing Bill 
would let them go up to $2,400 « room) were 
helping set off a land boom in the tonier parts 
of Manhattan’s East Side. Realtors said some 
15 parcels have changed hands or were about 
to. Building costs are so high nobody expects 
rents under $50 a room. 
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Traffic troubles 


> Cities struggling with ever growing masses of autos tend to 
treat the symptoms of congestion instead of the causes 


> A lot of experts agree better mass transit is the only solu- 
tion in sight, but the price keeps going up 


When in the course of human events it becomes impossible to park within 400 yards of 
where one is going; when the jellybean in the car behind is resting his elbow on the 
horn, the car ahead has stopped to discharge three passengers and the light is turning 
red—it is time, in the words of the old municipal song, for a reappraisal of the urban 


traffic situation. 

There are few things city officials enjoy more 
than to appoint committees to make reap- 
praisals, In recent weeks new, all-purpose 
plans to alleviate the auto squeeze have blos- 
somed in every major city in the nation. De- 
signs for curlicued expressways, tunnels, 
double-decker bridges, vie with a projected 
monorail transportation scheme, better public 
transit systems and exasperated bans on down- 
town parking. 


Break-even point. Municipal authorities’ 
basic aim is to keep their traffic-handling fa- 
cilities abreast of the influx of vehicles. Since 
the influx of vehicles has been on the wax for 
the last 50 years—and in the last seven years 
has waxed by 60% to a grand total of 55 mil- 
lion—the planning and traffic authorities are 
scampering along on an increasingly rapid 
treadmill. “Those of us who have been work- 
ing on this problem for years,” New York’s 
Robert Moses observed recently, “do not look 
for any complete solution as long as cars are 
being turned out at a more rapid rate than 
roads and parking facilities.” 

Most cities were fighting a holding action, 
with meager results. Samples: 


>A 45-man committee was appointed in Los 
Angeles to make the time-honored “compre- 
hensive study” of the traffic problem Members 
admitted the city was strangling, recommended 
maximum use of highways and freeways and 
encouragement of public transportation. As 
wreckers went to work on the aged Rosslyn 
and Lexington Hotels in downtown Los 
Angeles—both to be replaced by asphalt park- 
ing lots—Vice President James H. Alberts of 
the Rosslyn sighed: “. . . Parking becomes 


more important than bedrooms.” 


> Milwaukee, seeking a way to cut truck traf- 
fic downtown, asked the state for power to 
force through trucks to use a bypass highway. 
The mayor called for a mass transportation 
study commission. 


» The lowa state highway commission reported 
to Des Moines officials what the officials had 
long suspected: the capacity of major streets 
in the city was being strained by increasing 
traffic—up 33% in the last seven years, 


> New York City, the granddaddy of them all 
in parking problems, announced the start of a 
joint effort to amass the greatest traffic study 


in its history. New York’s traffic situation is 
so fabulously complicated and so expensive 
that it hardly serves as a microcosm of what 
is afoot in other cities. Yet the facts become 
extraordinarily powerful. Traffic congestion, 
for example, costs the city and its businesses 
$1 billion a year, according to a study made 
by the Citizens Traffic Safety Board, Inc. More 
than $1 million of the city’s milk bill goes to 
pay for delivery delays. New Yorkers pay an 
estimated $57 million extra in meter charges 
and tips for their taxi rides because of traffic 
snarls. An estimated 80 million gallons of 
gasoline are burned up in unnecessary cruis- 
ing in a year, for lack of parking space. 


Police duty. An intracity method for cut- 


ting congestion which gained voice recently’ 


was to step up police enforcement of traffic and 


parking regulations. Stoplight regulation, des- 
ignation of metered and restricted space and 
proper use of one-way streets can be a help. 
(St. Louis has gained a notable success in 
speeding up the flow of traffic through these 
means.) Dr. Walter A. Cutter, assistant di- 
rector of New York University’s center for 
safety education, said last month: “We will 
learn some day that we can set stiff standards 
and educate the public to meet them, and we 
will have the majority of the citizens behind 
us.” Said The New York Times: “No other 
single remedy promises the benefits that would 
flow from drastic, impartial, unrelenting police 
enforcement of the laws and regulations on 
the books now.” Note: New York police tagged 
54,465 cars parked at hydrants last year, 
319,396 for parking in verboten areas and 
43,558 for blocking crosswalks. 


Said HHFA’s slum clearance chief, James 
Follin: “The typical city, instead of making 
the changes required by the revolution in 
transportation and transit, and of renewing its 
public facilities to encourage rehabilitation of 
blighted areas, has resorted to makeshifts, 
such as a few street widenings and other 
piddling measures that have fallen disastrously 
short of what was needed . . .” 

What was needed, a growing body of expert 
opinion held, was to get more people back 
onto public transportation by making driving 
into town even more expensive than it is now, 
or by making transit cheaper (which amounts 
to the same thing). 


>In Washington, Traffic Expert Leslie Wil- 


Marines test a flying 
Bucky Fuller barracks 


Buckminster Fuller and his men, who have al- 
ready given the world the Dymaxion House, dis- 
continuous compression, and portable aluminum 
igloos, have contributed a new kind of barracks 
to the Marines. It is a 1,190 Ib. semisphere 30’ 
in diameter and 15’ high with a basic structural 
form — true to Fuller principles — of hexagons 
composed of six triangles of pine. Over the 
framework (below) is laid chickenwire. The 
wire is sprayed with the same plastic that is 
used to mothball aircraft. The resulting shelter 
will accommodate 30, 

The design is radical, but the really extraordi- 
nary feature of the dome was demonstrated Jan. 
28 at Raleigh, N.C. where the Fuller Research 
Foundation and students at North Carolina State 
College school of design built it. Despite a 25 
mile wind, a Marine helicopter picked up the 
hut, flew it half a mile and set it gently down. 
Marine officers hoped it was the answer to their 
need for an easy-to-build, durable sheiter that 
can be whisked from place to place. 
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q Porcelain | 
Claude E. Hooton 


Architect New Orleans, Houston 
and New York 


No complex scaffolding is required to install these porcelain 
enameled panels. A swinging scaffold is all that is needed. 


‘ 


This building won an annual award by OFFICE MANAGEMENT, a 

magazine for management executives. The color impact of the 

exterior, emphasized by its 17-story, 22-foot wide green porcelain 

enameled “runway,” might well have influenced the judges’ decision. 
A total of 16,000 square feet of panels were used on this job—all 

porcelain enameled on Armco Enameling Iron. The self-flashing 

panels were quickly and easily installed from swinging 

scaffolds. They eliminated the high material and labor cost 

of heavy stone and masonry construction, and reduced the . 

load on the one-piece welded building frame. DETAILS OF PANEL ATTACHMENT 


In addition to cleanliness of design, the builders achieved attention- ee cia pe 
getting, lasting color. The distinctive green shade of the “runway” WELD — 
is part of the company’s trade emblem. It won’t fade because ¥ 
the color in porcelain enamel is a mineral pigment. OFFSET “J” __ 
Besides the exterior panels, more than 3000 porcelain enameled FUMING FRAMING 
panels on the interior are used as covers over - PORCELAIN / 
individual air-conditioning chambers. 
Armco Enameling Iron is widely used as a base for porcelain 
enameled panels, both on new buildings and renovating jobs. It HORIZONTAL JOINT 
is used alone or in combination with Armco Stainless Steel. sg 
For further information on Armco Special-Purpose Steels for sa Pa. 
building construction, write us at the address below. WELD hee, 
CAU 
JOINT _ STEEL 
Armco Steel Corporation \RMCo | 
2394 CURTIS STREET, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO PANEL | FUPRING 
EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
VERTICAL JOINT 
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liams handed in a plan urging that buses and 
streetcars be given priority on city streets, con- 
cluding, as the Washington Post editorialized, 
that “more intensive use of mass transit is the 
only real solution.” Among many other things, 
Williams suggested flat 10¢ fares for shuttle 
buses in the downtown shopping area, creation 
of a coordinated transit authority with wide 
powers, and private rights of way for rapid 
transit so it would not mingle with traffic. 


>In Cleveland, both new highways and faster 
public transportation were being readied. The 
city will get a new rapid transit system (voters 
approved a $35 million bond issue last fall) to 
run surface cars in from all major suburbs to 
two main terminals, then dip underground in 
a loop encircling the downtown business area. 


> A survey was underway in San Francisco to 
determine the feasibility of a giant rapid tran- 
sit system linking the entire Bay area. A 
shoppers’ shuttle bus, circulating ladies around 
downtown San Francisco for a nickel a ride, 
was hailed as a success. More garages were 
being built, too, not so much to provide more 
space—there were vacancies in San Francisco 
garages—but to provide space at an hourly 
rate that motorists would pay. 


>In Manhattan, Traffic Commissioner T. T. 
Wiley expressed himself in favor of subsidiz- 
ing mass transit to stem the trend of more and 
more commuters driving to work. (New York 
subway fares rose from 10¢ to 15¢ last year— 
and the department store sales dipped 2%.) 


>Los Angeles, desparing of coping with its 
traffic load, asked the state legislature to waive 
taxes and state supervision on a proposed 46- 
mile, $165 million monorail system from the 
San Fernando Valley to Long Beach. 


What price commuting? Ironically, it was 
mass transportation that was catching the pub- 
lic’s attention as growing more and more ex- 
pensive, while few realized the high cost of 
operating private autos. Items: 


> The bankrupt Long Island Railroad had on 
file an application to raise commuter fares 


another 1214%. 


>In Washington, fares went up from 17¢ to 
20¢ a ride—a rate double the 1947 fare. 


> Portland, Ore.’s main west side suburban 
bus line reversed a decision to go out of busi- 
ness—victim of car pools and two-car families 
—when officials granted a 5¢ a ride fare boost. 
But patronage was still tiny: autoists reach 
town in 15 minutes but it takes the bus 45. 


>The Birmingham Transit Co. asked permis- 
sion to discontinue several routes operating in 
the red. Plunging patronage so alarmed the 
trolley labor union that it warned: “A solu- 
tion must be found or Birmingham will shortly 
be without public transportation.” 

If not mass transit, what? Helicopters, a 
traffic panelist in Cleveland suggested last 
month, might be cheaper. 

But where will they all park? 

It began to look as if the auto and the big 
city were mortal enemies. So far, the auto 
was winning the struggle. 


Housing bill sets tougher rehabilitation 
and code rules for redevelopment grants 


Cities will have to take strong rehabilitation 
medicine to qualify for US urban redevelop- 
ment handouts if the administration’s Housing 
Bill of 1954 becomes law. 

The bill, introduced Feb, 12 by the chair- 
men of the banking committees—Sen. Homer 
E. Capehart (R, Ind.) and Rep. Jesse P. Wol- 
cott (R, Mich.) would broaden redevelopment 
to embrace the entire concept of urban re- 
newal. Noteworthy changes proposed: 


> The bill would repeal the rule that a blighted 
commercial or industrial area could qualify 
for US funds only with primarily residential 
redevelopment. 


> It would authorize grants for street improve- 
ments, utilities, parks, playgrounds and other 
rehabilitation amenities within an “urban re- 
newal area” exceeding the limited boundaries 
of a slum clearance “project area.” 


> It would offer cities technical assistance for 
planning and developing comprehensive ur- 
ban renewal plans. 


>It would authorize FHA insurance under a 
new Sec. 220 for housing improvement loans 
to individual property owners in officially des- 
ignated urban renewal areas. 


No aid for lax cities. Cities that did not 
use their own powers to battle slums would 
be denied US aid. The new bill would require 
HHFA to review the extent to which cities 
have undertaken positive programs to check 
decay “through adoption, modernization, ad- 
ministration and enforcement” of housing, 
zoning, building, health and safety codes. It 
would require presentation by each city of 
“a workable program .. . for effectively deal- 
ing with the problem of urban slums. . . and 
preservation of a well-planned community 
with well-organized residential neighborhoods 
of decent houses and suitable living environ- 
ment for adequate family life.” 


No piecemeal plans. Last month in St. 
Louis, HHFAdministrator Albert M. Cole 
warned that the administration meant busi- 
ness about helping only those who also help 
themselves. He quoted the report of the Presi- 
dent’s advisory committee on housing policy: 
“Slums do not just happen. They are the 
product of neglect by landlords, by tenants, 
and by all who make up the communities in 
which slums exist. But above all else, they are 
the product of neglect by our city govern- 
ments. .. . [There is an] absolute necessity 
for lifting our sights from piecemeal thrusts 
at occasional slum projects to a broad scale, 
integrated campaign that stretches across the 
whole spread of urban blight from the earliest 
symptoms to the last stages of decay.” 

The solution to slums, said Cole, “must be 
worked out primarily by the community it- 
self.” But he added: “Until a community is 
prepared to set forth on an aggressive pro- 


gram of code improvement—and enforcement, 
it does not have in my judgment a ‘workable 
plan’ and is therefore not entitled to federal 
help.” A Cole associate added that HHFA will 
require proof cities have competent staffs and 
enough money to make code enforcement and 
rehabilitation accomplish what it sets out to 
do. “We want to see the color of their bud- 
gets,” he said. “So far, not a single city in the 
country has a workable program.” 


Open-end contract. Based on the rehabili- 
tation and enforcement directives that Con- 
gress wrote into last year’s appropriations act 
(which would be superseded by the stronger 
amendments in the 54 housing bill), HHFA’s 
division of slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment headed by James W. Follin was 
already tightening up 
Title I rules. In recent 
contracts, HHFA 
cluded a clause letiing 
the government hold up 
payments unless the lo- 
cal community submits 
“satisfactory” evidence 
showing that it is “con- 
tinuing its positive pro- 
gram for enforcement of 
. . . health, sanitation 
and safety codes.” 

Without quarreling with HHFA’s aim, the 
Nat'l. Assn. of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials last month criticized this actjon. 
Reason: “This clause leaves the locality with 
no assurance that HHFA will continue to 
make payments. It is an open-end contract .. . 
that gears its payments, in those cases where 
the redevelopment agency is not the city gov- 
ernment, to the performance of a third party 
[the city], a party that is not a party te the 
contract. .. . [It] gives the local agency no 
standard against which local progress can be 
measured, It is solely a matter of the judg. 
ment of the [HHFA slum clearance division] 
director. . . . If the local agency is unable to 
count on such payments . . . because of actions 
over which it has no control . . . it is in no 
position to make local] contracts, for it is un- 
able to count upon funds to make payments 
on such contracts,” 


NY showdown due. The biggest test of 
how far HHFA will go to enforce its demand 
for rehabilitation was impending. This in- 
volved applications totaling $12 million for 
two projects in New York City. These were 
the first New York projects sent to HHFA 
since grants for its fifth, sixth and seventh 
projects were approved in January and Feb- 
ruary "52. One was a highly controversial 
project Mayor Robert Wagner said he would 
vote against while he was campaigning for 
office last fall, but which he voted for when 
City Construction Coordinator Robert Moses 
pushed it through the Board of Estimate in 
January. Subsidy sought for this 18-acre site, 
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When specifying roof insulation: 


*Thermally efficient 


Obtaining roof insulation results begins with ‘“What 
is the thermal value of the insulation?’”’ To answer 
this safely and consistently, specify Fiberglast Roof 
Insulation. By all standards of comparison, Fiber- 
glas Roof Insulation gives you dependable, proved- 
in-use performance that is far superior to most 
materials. It is made from one of the most efficient 
insulators known, fibers of glass. 

You get all these other advantages, too, when 
you specify Fiberglas Roof Insulation. Ease and 
speed of handling to cut labor costs. Light weight 
to reduce structural steel. And fibers of glass will 
not rot. In all, highest quality performance at 
comparative low cost. 

For proof of Fiberglas Roof Insulation superiority, 
send for latest technical brochure about many 
outstanding jobs, ‘‘Fiberglas Roof Insulation Pre- 
ferred’, and Design Data Sheet RW6.A2. No 
obligation. Write: OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS 
CORPORATION, Dept. 68-I, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


t Fiberglas is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation for a variety of products made of or with 
fibers of glass. 


FIBERGLAS 


first for thermal value 
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a light-manufacturing area in which only 132 
families live, would total $14 million (from 
the US $9.3 million, from the city $4.7 mil- 
lion). The best three acres, facing Washing- 
ton Square, would be sold to New York Uni- 
yersity for $5 a sq. ft. The rest would be sold 
for $10.50 a sq. ft. for construction of high- 
rise buildings to contain 2,184 two- to three- 
and-one-half-room apartments renting from 
$96 to $168 a month. The subsidy divided 
by new dwelling units would be $6,400 each 
(or divided by the slum dwelling units to be 
eliminated, $106,000 each). 


What to believe? The $64 decision HHFA 
would have to make: could the city’s February 
code enforcement claims be reconciled with 
what Moses wrote a year and one-half earlier 
after a Brooklyn tenement fire that cost seven 
lives (AF, July ’52, News): 

“The basic conclusion that the inspection 
staff of the [NY] department of buildings and 
its appropriations are wholly inadequate is 
indisputable. A vicious dilemma has been 
forced on this department . . . the commis 
sioner must decide which laws to enforce and 
which to honor in the breach. . . . Enforcement 
of building laws in the lower courts has too 
often been delayed by adjournments and con- 
tinuances. .. . The suggestion that inspections 
can more effectively be made by mobile dis- 
trict crews, concentrating on one district after 
another, is not in keeping with the spirit or 


letter of the present law, and seems to be 
unworkable.” 

HHFA could also consider the opinion of 
George L. Bliss, president of a Manhattan 
savings and loan association and a member 
of the President’s housing committee. Last 
month, Bliss ridiculed the idea that New York 
had any worthwhile enforcement of construc- 
tion standards, sanitary codes and occupancy 
laws—‘“the first step in effective slum preven- 
tion.” Charged Bliss: “the failure to enforce 
these laws in New York City is open, flagrant 
and notorious.” 


Inspections begin. As the month began, 
Mayor Wagner, who once headed the little 
respected buildings department himself, dis- 
patched four inspection teams on block-by- 
block violation surveys in four rundown areas 
of the city. Magistrates announced a special 
panel would be set up to hear housing viola- 
tions. 

But so far no big new appropriations or 
staff increases for the department of housing 
and buildings were announced or in sight. It 
remained to be seen whether the New York 
anti-slum campaign would scratch any farther 
beneath the surface than the short-lived effort 
of State Housing Commissioner Herman T. 
Stichman to launch a Baltimore Plan rehabil- 
itation program in the city last year. At the 
time, this was sarcastically opposed by Moses 
as impractical. 


Conservative year for wage 
hikes in building indicated 


A look at some of the first labor contracts 
negotiated in 1954 pointed to a conservative 
year for wage hikes. Labor seemed aware of 
the drop in business, with attendant layoffs, 
and would curtail its demands. One in ten 
agreements filed thus far with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics provided for no raise at all; 
the average raise obtained was under 8¢ an 
hour. Strike figures for January were a third 
less than what they were a year ago. 

There were exceptions. CIO steelworkers 
picked up a 15¢ increase in a strike against 
Continental Can and American Can and the 
AFL machinists won an 11¢ rise, without a 
strike, at Pratt & Whitney. Would the build- 
ing trades be exceptions too? Their initial 
demands were a good bit over the average 
8¢ an hour on completed contracts. AFL 
plumbers in Chicago were on strike for a 25¢ 
raise demanded Jan. 4, CIO woodworkers bid 
for 124%4¢ in the northwest. Building trades 
in Cleveland and steamfitters in St. Louis 
were asking 25¢ an hour more and boosts in 
health and welfare funds. On the other hand, 
construction workers were playing their part 
in the no-raise trend. Local 90-A of technical 
engineers in Chicago followed the lead of 
lathers there and signed a no-raise agreement 
for three years. 


Zeckendorf offers new plan to redevelop southwest Washington 


Washington got its newest plan to redevelop 
its moldering Southwest area last month. New 
Yorker William Zeckendorf described his 330- 
acre, $500 million proposal as the most am- 
bitious city rebuilding project ever attempted 
in America. Designed by I. M. Pei, with Ar- 
chitect Harry Weese and MIT Planner Fred 
Adams associated, it included: 


>A South Mall 1,800’ long and 400’ wide to 
extend at a right angle from the Capitol- 
Lincoln Memorial Mall to an expressway 


bridge across Washington Channel (see cut). 
This would be flanked by office buildings. 


> A core of national opera, symphony, theater 
and convention buildings next to the South 
Mall. These would enclose a 800’ x 400’ traf- 


fic-free pedestrian concourse to be known as 
L’Enfant Plaza and intended—said Zeckendorf 
—to rival the Champs Elysees and the Piazza 
San Marco with specialty shops and sight- 
seeing attractions. Zeckendorf proposed that 
Congress appropriate $50 million for these 
buildings with private funds financing the rest 
after Title I aid cuts the land costs. 


> An eight-acre “town center” at 4th and K 
Sts. with schools, libraries, community build- 
ings, about 200,000 sq. ft. of shopping facili- 
ties and equal parking space. 


> A six-acre waterfront shopping district be- 
side Washington Channel, including seafood 
restaurants and boating facilities. 


BROAD SOUTH MALL FLANKED BY L’ENFANT PLAZA COMP... , /T) 


> Eighty-three acres of new residential build- 
ings, including five or six high-rise apartments 
spotted among garden apartments. 
Zeckendorf proposals were only “a schema- 
tic plan.” He declined to undertake detailed 
engineering and economic studies unless 
Washington's Revelopment Land Agency as- 
sured him it would be willing to give specific 
plans serious and sympathetic consideration. 
Initial RLA reaction was favorable. 
Zeckendorf’s plans were similar in some re- 
spects, but more elaborate than the pigeon- 
holed Justament-Smith plan to redevelop the 
Southwest area (AF, Aug. 52). He listed the 
Justament-Smith plan in a series of acknowl- 
edgments “to organizations and individuals 
who helped in the evolution” of his scheme. 


PROJECT SHOWN IN RELATION TO CAPITOL 
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Contractor: Lundy Construction Company, Williamsport, Pa. Engineers: A. W. Lookup Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Architect: D. H. Grootenboer , Williamsport. Pa. 


Economical Architectural Concrete made with Duraplastic* 


THE NEW Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School in Williams- The air-entraining feature, originated and developed 


port, Pa., scores high in appearance as well as eco- 
nomics — construction costs are held down because 
architectural concrete serves as both structural and 
facing material. And lowest possible maintenance and 
insurance costs can be figured with durable, fire-safe 
concrete construction. For better concrete quality, 
Atlas Duraplastic air-entraining portland cement was 
used throughout. 


Duraplastic aids proper placement with improved 
surface appearance because of its more workable, 
more plastic mix. It requires less mixing water for a 
given slump. And with Duraplastic, there’s another 
big advantage — 


by Universal Atlas, minimizes bleeding or water gain 
and segregation. Thus the finished concrete is fortified 
against the effects of freezing-thawing weather. 


YET DURAPLASTIC COSTS NO MORE. These advan- 
tages are yours simply by specifying Atlas Duraplastic. 
It sells at the same price as regular cement and re- 
quires no unusual changes in procedure. Complies with 
ASTM and Federal Specifications. For more informa- 
tion, write Universal Atlas Cement Company (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


OFFICES: Albany, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Dayton, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Waco. 


*“Duraplastic”’ is the registered trade-mark of the air-entraining portland cement manufactured by Universal Atlas Cement Company. 


DURAPLASTIC 


AIR-ENTRA:NING PORTLAND CEMENT 


AF-D-150 


Makes Superior Concrete Products at No Extra Cost 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR—Televised alternate weeks—See your newspaper for time and station. 
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BUILDING STATISTICS: 


Materials prices 0.8% over Jan. '53, 
profits climbed for supply companies 


After rising to a peak last July, then declining until November, the 
BLS wholesale price index for building materials at the start of 1954 
stood at 119.5, or only 0.8% above the level when 1953 began (see 


chart). Lumber and wood products were the only group that showed 
a net price drop over the twelve month period. Flat glass increased 
most: 9%. Full year changes in important categories: 


Jan., 1953 Jan., 1954 % Change 
Lumber and wood products........ 120.5 117.0 —2.9 
120.1 116.0 —3.4 
PIYWOOd 108.5 103.5 —4.6 
Metal products 
Plumbing equipment ............ 113.6 118.2 +4.0 
Heating equipment .............. 113.8 115.3 +4.0 
Metal doors, sash and trim...... 117.7 127.3 +8.2 
¥* Nonmetallic minerals ............. 114.6 121.0 +5.6 
Concrete ingredients ............ 113.1 119.9 +6.0 
Structural clay products ........ 124.0 132.0 +6.5 
Gypsum products ..............+. 117.7 122.1 +3.7 
caren 110.5 112.8 +2.1 


While most materials prices were edging up during the greatest 
construction spending year in history, sales and net profits of supply 
companies also were advancing. Huge jumps in Celotex and US Steel 


profits reflected the fact both were hit by strikes a year earlier. The 
only drop, at Johns-Manville, reflected high initial depreciation costs 


on two Canadian mines and reduced demand for some asbestos fibers. 


Company statements: 


———Profits 


Company 1952 1953 % Change 
U.S. Steel Corp. ........... $143,687,746 $222,735,656 +55.0 
General Electric Co. .......... 151,720,000 165,728,000 + 9.2 
Owens-lilinois Glass Corp...... 16,200,820 16,267,386 + 0.4 
Johns-Manville Corp. ......... 22,619,951 19,661,412 —13.1 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.. 14,907,893 19,233,667 +29.1 
Armstrong Cork Co. ........... 8,685,259 9,264,978 + 6.6 
U.S. Gypsum Corp. ........... 19,031,216 19,558,708 + 2.8 
National Gypsum** ............ 7,249,480 7,700,000 + 6.2 
Cofetex Corp.® 1,612,043 3,124,844 +93.2 
Devoe & Raynolds Co.t ....... 1,414,128 1,687,453 +19.3 


* Year ending Oct. 31. +t Year ending Nov. 30. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


(expenditures in millions of dollars) 


** BKstimated. 


February Ist two months 
Type 53 % change '54 % change 
PRIVATE 
Residential (nonfarm) 758 $1.7 1,574 1,601 +1.7 
New dwelling units 675 680 + .7 1,410 1,420 + .7 
Additions & alterations 64 69 +7.8 127 136 +7.1 
Industrial 204 177 —13.2 405 366 —12.1 
Commercial 111 158 +42.3 219 322 +-47.0 
Other nonresidential 118 141 +19.5 240 284 +18.3 
Religious 34 41 +20.6 69 84 +21.7 
Educational 31 38 +22.6 63 77 ++22.2 
Hospital 26 26 0 53 52 —1.9 
Public utilities 275 300 +9.1 550 607 +10.4 
*TOTAL 1,574 1,643 +4.4 3,201 3,360 +5.0 
PUBLIC 
Industrial 131 126 —3.8 265 256 —3.4 
Educational 131 156 +19.1 263 311 +418.3 
Hospital 33 23 —30.3 67 4 —34.3 
Military 106 —41.5 212 «138 —34.9 
*TOTAL 713 674 —5.5 1447 1,385 —4.3 
GRAND TOTAL 2,287 2,347 +1.3 4,648 4,745 +2.1 
* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum of parts. Data from Depts. of Commerce 


and Labor. 
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Average wholesale building materials prices as calculated by BLS 
were holding steady. Mid-January’s index figure was 119.5, the same 


as last November and the preliminary figure for December. 


(in a 


minor readjustment, BLS revised December to 119.6.) Slight increases 
for lumber and clay products were offset by a drop in metal products. 
Last month, increasing seasonal demands lifted lumber prices about 
10% above their winter lows. Douglas fir 2 x 48 rose $2 per MBF, and 


other items even more. 
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Construction costs fell 
plateau. 


in January from their July to December 
E. H. Boeckh & Associates’ apartment, hotel and office 


buildings index dropped from 255.7 in December to 254.0, or 0.6%, 
This canceled most of the increase from 252.7 to 255.1 between last 
June and July. Boeckh’s commercial-factory index feil from 255.4 in 
December to 253.9 in January, only 1.0 point above last June's 252.9. 


CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURES 
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February’s new construction expenditures estimated by BLS and the 
Commerce Department totaled $2.31 billion, or 1.3% above the $2.28 


billion in February, 1953. 


For the first two months of this year, 


total outlays reached $4.74 billion, up 2.1% over January-February 
‘53. Private construction outlays were running 5% ahead of spending 
during 1953, but public construction expenditures were lagging 4.3%. 
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The moderate cost of Armstrong’s Linoleum, 
along with its ability to withstand concentrated 
traffic, makes it a favorite floor for showrooms 
and lobbies. Decorative insets are easily worked 
into this flooring. Since this material comes in 
rolls 6 wide and up to 90’ long, it provides a 
smooth surface with few dirt-catching seams. 


Lobby, Northern Natural Gas Company Building 
Omaha, Nebraska 
John Latenser & Sons, Architects 


ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY + LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Realtors fear boomerang 
in income tax changes 


Realtors for a long time have been urging 
Congress to amend the income tax laws to 
assure them the same privilege with real 
estate that stockbrokers have with stocks: 
taxation at 26% capital gains rates instead 
of higher ordinary income rates for proper- 
ties held as an investment. 

Last month, the House appropriations 
committee included a capital gains rule in 
the 1954 tax bill. But committeemen added 
unforeseen provisos that not only virtually 
nullified the boon but promised to put some 
broker-investors in a worse plight than ever. 

The background: most Internal Revenue 
districts have held that realty brokers were 
subject to ordinary income tax on profits 
from sale of properties held for their own 
account. Because their main business was real 
estate, their properties were held to be mer- 
chandise, not investments. But some districts 
—among them New York—were not so 
tough. They would let a real estate man pay 
at capital gains rates if he could satisfy 
federal agents that a genuine investment was 
involved. Across the nation, there was no 
uniformity in administration. 


Improvements banned. Under the pro- 
posed rules, a dealer would have to inform 
Internal Revenue that the purchase was 
made for investment within 30 days of tak- 
ing title (within 90 days after the bill be- 
comes law on property already held). He 
would have to hold the property at least five 
years and could make no substantial improve- 
ments to it. On re-sale he could then pay 
capital gains on 95% of the profit, and regu- 
lar income taxes on the other 5% (which 
would allow for the fact the dealer would 
probably be his own broker and save the 
normal 5% broker’s commission). 

These rules might prove some slight im- 
provement in Internal Revenue districts 
where more stringent criteria had been en- 
forced. But in liberal districts like New 
York they would raise havoc. Henry Walte- 
made of the Bronx, chairman of the Realtors’ 
Washington committee—NAREB’s lobbying 
arm—said he had no idea why the House 
committee added the “discriminatory” five- 
year holding provision (compared with six 
months under ordinary conditions). Another 
New York realtor said it was incomprehensi- 
ble why the committee wanted to “put a 
premium on preventing construction, im- 
provements, or rehabilitation,” especially 
when so many city properties were already 
run down because rent control had led to 
deferred maintenance. Waltemade hastily 
asked Congress for a chance to testify against 
the new restrictions. 


Boomerang. Realty men cried that instead 
of giving them equal rights to capital gains 
privileges, the amendment would require, in 
effect, that anyone assocated with the real 
estate biisiness wait nine times longer than 
anyone else for the privilege. Moreover, it 
would impose a special penalty for improv- 


ing properties. Big investor-realtors like New 
York’s William Zeckendorf and Charles F. 
Noyes, who often buy investment properties 
for the capital appreciation that lies in reno- 
vating and upgrading them, would be espe- 
cially hard hit: they would have to drop 
their other real estate activity if they wanted 
to continue their investment and improve- 
ment operations without paying full income 
tax rates on profits that would be taxed to 
other citizens at capital gain rate. 


Subdivision rules. Also approved by the 
ways and means committee: a rule to allow 


capital gains privileges to a tract owner, ex- 
cept a dealer in real estate, if he subdivides 
a tract by selling no more than five lots a 
year. Unless acquired by inheritance, the 
tract would have to be held at least five years 
with no substantial improvements. 


At month’s end, the tax changes looked far 
from certain of enactment. Background: in 
January the same House committee voted 
to remove income tax exemption from pub- 
lic housing bonds and state and local indus- 
trial bonds, then reversed itself when pro- 
tests arose, 


Congressional architecture critics object to 
the contemporary design of US embassies 


The State Dept.’s Foreign Buildings Office, 
which recently underwent a shake-up that in- 
cluded the ouster of its chief, Leland W. King 
(AF, Oct. °53 et. seq., News), became a Con- 
gressional target last month. Among other 
things, members of a House appropriations 
subcommittee objected to the “international 
style” flavor of the architecture of the hand- 
some postwar crop of embassies, consulates 
and staff housing built under FBO’s (and 
King’s) supervision. On the other hand, the 
Congressional design critics (Reps. Frank T. 
Bow (R, Ohio), Sam Coon (R, Ore.) and 
Prince H. Preston Jr. (D, Ga.) seemed well 
satisfied with many an overseas edifice that 
modern architects would call stodgy. 


BANGKOK: “A GOOD NEW BUILDING” 


Of the Madrid office building and embassy, 
the subcommittee complained that “consider- 
able resentment was found among the people 
of Spain regarding the type of building being 
constructed.” Of Raymond and Rado’s grace- 
ful apartments in Tokyo for State Department 
personnel, the Congressmen insisted: “The 
apartments could and should have been built 
for considerably less money by using more 
conventional designs.” The celebrated em- 
bassy residence and office building at Brussels 
also was damned as “of the so-called interna- 
tional type or architecture and . . . not in 
keeping with the surroundings.” The same 
barb was flung at the Antwerp embassy office. 
There were unkind words, too, for a lease deal 
that forces the US to house 13 Britons in the 
chancery of its London embassy, for an inac- 


> 


MADRID: SPANIARDS OBJECTED 


cessible site in Marseilles, and over the fact 
that Baron Maurice de’ Rothschild, one of 
France’s richest men, removed gilded fixtures 
after selling the US his Paris mansion for $1.9 
million. (FBO said it had ne use for them, 
bought chiefly for the land.) 

Of the blunt Bangkok embassy office (left) 
the subcommittee reported: “. . . a good new 
building. . . . adequate in most every detail.” 

What would the FBO do about design under 
its new management? Testified Consultant 
Nelson Kenworthy: “We are neither com- 
mitted to glass fishbowls nor to Georgian.” 

Even as the Congressmen aired their plaints 
on Capitol Hill, a few blocks away at The 
Octagon, the AIA was holding an exhibit of 
the same embassies and apartments and prais- 
ing them as an “impressive program of con- 
temporary American architecture abroad.” 

For architects, the hearings pointed up 
what a primary job of education still confronts 
them. The “international style” to which the 
Congressmen objected is virtually universal 
inside the US for new offices of the most re- 
spected banks, insurance companies, corpora- 
tions. 


TOKYO APARTMENTS: TOO COSTLY? 
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PEOP LE: John Williamson named secretary-counsel of 
realtor lobbying unit; Carnegie Tech picks fine arts dean 


Washington Lawyer John C. Williamson, coun- 
sel for NAREB’s Realtors’ Washington Com- 
mittee for the past three years, was appointed 
RWC secretary counsel. The main lobbyist 
post for NAREB’s 50,000 members has been 
vacant since Calvin Snyder quii six montlis ago 
to become secretary of the Denver Chamber 
of Commerce. Tall, Gable-mustached William- 
son (a Marine Corps captain in World War 
II) -had been taking on more and more of the 


lobbyist duties during his time as counsel, 
Henry G. Waltemade of New York was re- 
appointed RWC chairman. W. Lb. Cooper of 
Port Huron, Mich., was named vice chairman. 


After a month’s consultation with medical and 
hospital groups, Mayor Wagner of New York 
named outspoken Dr. Basil C. MacLean as com- 
missioner of hospitals. Born and educated in 
Canada (he is a naturalized US citizen) Dr. 
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University of Pittsburgh Field House 


We are pioneers in the design, fabrication 
and erection of Long Span Steel Arches 
for Roofs. During the past 30 years leading 
architects, engineers and contractors 
have turned to us with problems relative 
to long span construction for institutional, 
industrial and commercial buildings. 


LONG SPAN 


STEEL, ARCHES 
for 

Economy 
Durability 
Complete Utility 


Our buildings are the most economical 
to erect and to maintain...are 
trouble-free. Our design is governed by 
. the use of the structure, with due regard 
to acoustics, ventilating, lighting and 
sight lines. Ample provision is always made 
for deep loads, live loads, unbalanced 
loads, rib-shortening, temperature variations... 


We invite your inquiries regarding design. construction, estimates and cost of completed buildings. 


ARCH ROOF Constructi Comp 
113 West 42nd Street 

Department 354 

New York 36, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send descriptive literature to 


y, inc. 


Firm 


Address. 


Zone. State 


City. 


“T 


MacLean, 58, is director of the Strong Me- 
morial Hospital in Rochester, N.Y., and a 
former president of the American Hospital 
Assn. 


Prof. Norman L. Rice, art director at Syracuse 
University’s college of fine arts, was appointed 


dean of the college of fine arts at Carnegie 
A.P. 


Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh. He suc- 
ceeds B. Kenneth John- 
stone, who resigned in 
1952 to devote full time 
to the architectural firm 
of Marlier and Johnstone 
in Pittsburgh. Prof. Rice, 
who is chairman of a 
consultant committee 

evaluating the Pittsburgh 
RICE college’s effectiveness as 
a “center of learning” will administer archi- 
tecture, drama, music, sculpture, painting and 
design for close to 700 students. 


Architect Richard J. Nevtra deeded his draw- 
ings, architectural studies, travel sketches, 
manuscripts and photographs to the University 
of California in Los Angeles, along with funds 
for proper utilization of the material. A board 
of three will be commissioned to study the ac- 
cumulation and take care of its aivision into 
texts and dissertations. Said Neutra: “Such 
editing should be commenced as soon as pos- 
sible and I shall be available for consultation 
in all its phases.” 


Architect Eero Saarinen was named, with four 
others, to membership in the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters. Membership in the 


society (it is affiliated with the American 
St. Louis Times-Star 


SAARINEN 


Academy of Arts and Letters) is for life, is 
limited to 250 and is based on a candidate’s 
“notable achievements in art, music or lit- 
erature.” There are now 15 architect mem- 
bers. Architect James Kellum Smith of McKim, 
Mead & White, New York, was one of two 
new vice-presidents elected. 


Los Angeles showed itself determined to get to 
the bottom of smog, named a New York chem- 
ical engineer, Dr. Lauren B. Hitchcock, 53, to 
head up the Southern California Ain Pollution 
Foundation. His salary: $50,000. 


The last vestige of public housing’s strong 
hand at the controls of the Portland (Ore.) 
Housing Authority disappeared, leaving pub- 
lic housers only a minority and no key offices. 
The PHA elected R. Anthony DuBay as chair- 
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Canton Senior High School, Canton, Iti. a : Avenue Elementary School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Contour-curved seats and backs of Brunswick’s 
stacking chairs set new standards of comfort 


| flexible... | 


Brunswick’s Advanced Design offers a new 
flexibility-in-use. The endless variety of table 
and desk arrangements provides greater use 
of existing classroom space. 


available... 


Now installed in schools everywhere, Brunswick 
School Furniture is available for your school. 


See the complete line of BRUNSWICK SCHOOL FURNITURE 
at any of our 28 branch offices, or write 


THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY Tor. 


‘ 


Keokuk High Schocl, Keokuk, Ia. Southwest Elementary School, Evergreen Park, lil. 
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man succeeding Mrs. Ralph Rasmussen. DuBay, 
secretary of Securities, Inc., big Portland 
mortgage firm with realty and homebuilding 
affiliates, was appointed to the PHA six 
months ago when Mayor Fred Peterson began 
replacing public housers with antipublic 
housers as terms expired. Robert Hurd, vice 
president of Portland Trust Bank, is new vice 
chairman of the authority. 


NAMED: Charles H. Scholer, head of the de- 
partment of applied mechanics at Kansas 
State College, as president of the American 
Concrete Institute, succeeding Henry L. Ken- 


nedy; Harry C. Ballman, smoke regulation en- 
gineer for Columbus, Ohio, who was appointed 
executive secretary of the Air Pollution Con- 
trol Assn. in Pittsburgh; Charles A. Neumann, 
vice-president in charge of sales of Kentile, 
Inc., as president of the Asphalt Tile Institute 
in New York; Architect Welton D. Becket, of 


Los Angeles, as most distinguished alumnus . 
A 


of this year, by the University of Washington. 


For the last five years, as staff director of 


the Senate banking committee, Joseph P..’ 
McMurray has been one of the key men be- * 


hind writing the nation’s housing laws. 


Packaged 
Air Conditioning Systems 


The concern which brought packaged silencing to the air- 


craft industry, taming the loude 


st noises on earth — jet 


engine testing — has applied engineering principles of 
sound control to the air conditioning field. Result: the amaz- 
ing ISC AIRCOUSTAT .. . a packaged unit for quieting fan 


and air noise in air conditioning 


systems. 


Compact, economical AIRCOUSTATS produce amazing results. 


For Example: 


@ 7 foot unit reduces noise le 
lining could accomplish. 


» 


vel below what 100 feet of duct 


Pressure drop less than lining entire duct. 
AIRCOUSTATS assure scientific silencing . . . eliminate hit 
or miss efforts at noise control. 


AIRCOUSTATS permit silencing of low frequency noises 


previously impossible to control. © 


Selection is no problem with AIRCOUSTAT. 
If it fits geometrically, it fits acoustically. 


Write TODAY for complete specifications. 


or aluminum, AIRCOUSTATS 


duct work . . . joined by flexible 
connections. 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL, Inc. 
45 Granby St.. Hartford. Conn. 
Please send me more information on 
AIRCOUSTATS. 
Address 


Constructed of galvanized steel, 


are incorporated as part of the * 


Courted by every organization interested jn 
A. Lieberman 


housing, 41-year-old Mc. 
Murray is 1) a dynamo 
with a keen and politi- 
cally perceptive mind, 
and 2) a genius at writ. 
ing legislation for hasty 
introduction following a 
committee wrangle. 
Both Democratic Com. 
mittee Chairman Burnet 
Maybank in the 81st and 
McMURRAY 82d Congress and the 
present chairman, Homer Capehart, have 
relied heavily on his judgment, his facts and 
his speech-writing talent. Twice recently, 
Republican Capehart has sent Democrat 


. McMurray to speak for him at building 


industry meetings. Last month, Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner of New York wooed McMurray 
away from his $11,700 Washington job for a 
$17,500-a-year post with the New York City 
Housing Authority. 


DIED: Wisconsin’s “No. 1 realtor,” quiet, 
humorous Otte N. Ludwig of Wauwatosa, in 
real estate and the mortgage business 62 years, 
Feb. 2 in Wauwatosa. He was 79. He was 
known as the father of the Wisconsin real es- 
tate brokers’ license law and was active in 
introducing uniform conveyance blanks and 
fees in 1929; Carl Franklin Braun, 69, of San 
Marino, Calif., head of C. F. Braun Co., one 
of the nation’s largest builders of oil refineries 
and chemical plants, Feb. 4, in Pasadena; 
Emile G. Perrot, 81, Philadelphia architect and 
pioneer in the field of reinforced concrete, 
Feb. 7 in Philadelphia. He was credited with 
developing the unit girder frame system of 
reinforced concrete, officially adopted by the 
US Government, designed many industrial 
and college buildings; Bror Gustav Dahlberg, 
73, Swedish-born Chicago industrialist, found- 
er in 1921 of the Celotex Corp. and one of the 
first to see the possibilities of using sugar 
cane waste to make structural insulating 
board, Feb. 20 in Miami Beach. He retired as 
Celotex president in 1948 and as chairman in 
1951. He was a member of the Chicago Hous- 
ing Council and on the Producers’ Council 
advisory board. 


M. Elkins 


NEW PRESIDENT was elected last month by New 


York’s Building Trades Employers’ Assn. He is 
William 8B. F. Drew (1) secretary-treasurer of 
J. L. Murphy, Inc., shown with outgoing presi- 
dent Fred J. Driscoll. The 50-year-old, 1,000- 
member organization is the biggest of its kind in 
the industry. 
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Another important Duriron installation 


Chemistry Building 


| Illinois 


Institute 
of 


Cechnoloqgy 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Chemistry Building at I.1.T. is oge of more than a dozen 
new buildings already completed in a long-range program which 
will give the Institute one of the world’s ag campuses, 
n 


ARCHITECT Duriron Acidproof pipe was installed to dle drainage of 
Sieben a pence Sales records show more and more schools, hospitals and 

& Sincere, Associated industrial buildings rely on Duriron. Duriron is a high silicon 
CONTRACTOR iron alloy resistant to corrosion, abrasion and erosion. It pro- ' 
Dahl Stedman Co. vides resistance throughout the thigkness of the pipe wall. + 


PLUMBING CONTRACTOR Duriron is installed by regular plumbing methods. Duriron 
Economy Plumbing & Heating Co. will usually outlast the building in which it is installed. 


Duriron pipe, as well as a complete line of standard fittings 
are available from stock in principal cities, and are described 
completely in free Bulletin PF/4. 


DURIRON ACIDPROOF DRAIN PIPE 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc., 403 North Findlay Street, Dayton 1, Ohio , 
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Richard Averill Smith 


Suburban department store with cantilevered balconies 


For its third and largest suburban branch, Snaith of the Raymond Loewy Corp. The 
Bloomingdale. Bros., orle of New York’s oldest Austin Co. built it. 
department stores, last month opened a building The building has 160,000 sq. ft. of floor area, 
with a country atmosphere in Stamford, Conn. with two glass-enclosed balconies extending 
It was finished with contrasting panels of sal- outside the main frame, a third glass-walled 
mon-tinted Roman brick and white-painted balcony cantilevered over the main floor. Park- 


+ common brick. Plans were the work of William ing area is provided for 1,000 cars. 


Wet 


Terrazzo 


with 
ALUNDUM* 
AGGREGATE 


Hurrying feet that have a way of 
taking chances cannot slip on 
terrazzo floors or stairs containing 
ALUNDUM Aggregate. Even 
when wet the non-slip quality 
remains ...and— from the eco- 
nomic viewpoint these distinctive 
Norton Alundum*® Terrazzo 
Aggregate floors give money-sav- 
ing advantage of wear-resistance 
— no sign of wear for years even 
when foot traffic is heavy. For 
service areas—ALUNDUM (C.F.) 
Aggregate for cement floors. 


Write for information or 
see our catalog in Sweet's. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office and Foreign Countries. 


WNORTONY NORTON COMPANY 


314 New Bond Street 


Making better products to make WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 
other products better 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Boom in store building 


In Cheltenham Township, a northern Phila. 
delphia suburb, Gimbel Brothers has started a 
$10 million three-level 250,000 sq. ft. branch 
store to be completed in mid-summer 1955. , . . 
Federal Department Stores are completing a 
$4 million branch in Detroit's Eastgate shop- 
ping center, and are spending another $8 
million for stores in Cleveland, in Lansing 
and Flint, Mich., and a new office and ware- 
house in Detroit... . New York’s Bonwit Teller 
has announced that its seventh store will be 
built on the Manhasset, L.I. “Miracle Mile.” 
It will have three floors and 60,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. .. . Plans for a $3.5 million depart- 
ment store in Miami will be ready in about 
three months, according to General Manager 
Roy H. Hawkins of Bessemer Properties, which 
was granted a zoning change to permit con- 
struction but would not disclose the lessee. . . . 
Broadway-Hale Stores plans a $4 million ware- 
house and customer service building with 
600,000 sq. ft. of floor area on a 15-acre site 
in Los Angeles. It will have parking space 
for 400 cars. 


Office space projects 


On the northeastern rim of downtown Dallas, 
Southland Life Insurance Co. has acquired 
a 100,000 sq. ft. city block and plans the 
Southwest’s biggest office building center. 
Architects were still to be selected, but the 
company hopes to start a 40-story home office 
building on this Southland Center site early 
next year. Two other big buildings are con- 
templated around a plaza arrangement, and 
an underground parking garage for 2,000 
cars. .. . Owner-builder Erwin $. Wolfson has 
announced plans for a $5 million, 11-story, 
119,000 sq. ft. building in the downtown insur- 
ance section of Manhattan designed by Emery 
Roth & Sons, architects. . . . Richfield Oil Corp. 
has started construction of a $1 million, four- 
story, 36.000 sq. ft. addition to its head- 
quarters building in Los Angeles. Albert C. 
Martin & Associates are the designers and 
Guy F. Atkinson Co., general contractor. . . . 
The New York Stock Exchange is studying 
plans to lease its annexes at 20 and 24 Broad 
St. to General Realty & Utilities Corp., which 
would replace the present 58-year-old struc- 
tures with a new air-conditioned office build- 
ing designed to include space that would allow 
an expansion of the trading floor from the ad- 
joning main stock exchange building. 


Six-story addition 


Six floors providing another 170,000 sq. ft. of 
office space will be added to the ten-story 
Plaza Building in New York City by Moses 
Ginsberg & Sons, owners. The $7.5 million 
reconstruction and renovation will include 
complete air conditioning, new lobby, new 
elevators, and a new all-aluminum front. 
Architect: Sylvan Bien. General Contractor: 
Diesel Construction Co. . . . CBS has bought 
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This is 
Westinghou 


for INTERIOR PLANNING 


A practical way to please your public 


. Westinghouse micarta 


asTic sURFAC 


Two of the yardsticks used to judge your designs are your clients’ appraisal 
of their utility and the public’s estimate of their beauty. This lovely MICARTA 
installation above satisfies everyone. The Truwood walls and furniture 
surfaces can be kept clean and gleaming for visitors with just a wipe of a 
damp cloth. The warm wood grains are kept locked for life under a protec- 
tive layer of clear plastic. 

There are wonderful opportunities for fresh design in the versatile quali- 
ties, colors, patterns and wood grains of Westinghouse MICARTA. MICARTA 
has already proved itself in the UN Building, Rainbow Room, Hotel New 
Yorker, Pittsburgh’s Carlton House and hundreds of other prominent 
installations where dealing with the public is a never-ending job. 

You'll get a lot out of MicarTA, Look into it today by filling out the 
coupon below. J-06553 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y:; 


Westinghouse 


Please send full information on MICARTA 
ak and its applications, (1118) 
| 
NAME 
distributed by | UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION ADDRESS a 7 
largest plywood organization in the world 
and U.S.—MENGEL PLYWOODS - INC, 
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the Chicago Arena and plans a $1.5 million 
remodeling to convert it into four television 
studios with a total area of 50,000 sq. ft... . 
New York’s Tishman Realty & Construction Co. 
plans a $1 million rehabilitation and modern- 
ization program at the French Lick Springs 
Hotel. French Lick, Ind., owned by a Tishman 
subsidiary. 


Ford assembly plant 

Site preparation was underway in Mahwah, 
N. J. for Ford Motor Co.'s largest assembly 
plant: a building 2,117’x792’ containing 1.5 
million sq. ft. of manufacturing space, plus 


separate administration and employee facili- 
ties buildings and a powerhouse. The 39-acre 
unit will be 100% sprinklered and will have 
a system of fire curtains through the truss 
areas to divide the building into 30 separate 
sections. Architects: Giffels & Vallet. 


Texas vs. Miami Beach 


Dallas Oilman Mike Abraham will build a $3.5 
million resort hotel “that will rival the finest 
in Miami Beach” on Padre Island, a 110-mile 
long barrier beach island off the Texas coast 
from Corpus Christi to Port Isabel, at the 
Texas border. Abraham’s hotel will be at the 


LACLEDE REINFORCING 


give backbone to giant new grain elevator 


Producers of Stee! 
oduitry Corte 


St. Lovis, Mo. 


23,000 cubic yards of concrete .. . 
more than a thousand tons of Laclede Multi-Rib Bars ... 
make this huge Elam Grain Company elevator in St. 
Lovis an engineering masterpiece. Using slip forms for 
concrete pouring . .. with Laclede reinforcing steels ... 
the massive structure rose to 279 feet in record time 
(30 days to complete all bins). Total capacity: 
2,500,000 bushels. 


strengthened by 


southern end, where a $2.5 million causeway 
from Port Isabel opened last month. A cause. 


way from Corpus Christie was opened last 
year, and plans are afoot for a highway the 
length of the island. Result: a real estate 
developers rush, with scores of promotors 
advocating resort and subdivision projects to 
lure winter holiday trade and retired all-year 
residents now attracted to Florida. 


$35 million Philadelphia project 


An 85-acre estate in fashionable Chestnut 
Hill, a northwestern Philadelphia suburb, was 
sold by Temple University last month to a 
syndicate headed by Mayer |. Blum, in ¢o- 
operation with Peoples Bond & Mortgage Co. 
The buyers planned a $35 million residential 
and shopping center development including 
six high-rise apartments. The first three 12- 
story units costing $15 million are tentatively 
slated to start this year. 


Civic-center high school 


Plans are being completed by Kelly & Gruzen, 
architects-engineers, for a $2.5 million com- 
Passaic, N.J. 
senior high school on a four-acre civic center 


bination academic-vocational 


site on which a new Kelly & Gruzen city hall 
would also be built. . . . In Wauwatosa, Wis., 
the Missouri Synod wil! start a $2 million high 
school in June from plans by Grassold- 
Johnson & Associates of nearby Milwaukee, 
and by fall the city of Wauwatosa expects to 
start a $2.9 million junior high designed by 
Ebling, Plunkett & Keymar, architects. 


Show city by Disney 


Walt Disney is assembling a 152-acre site in 
Los Angeles for a $5 to $10 million exhibition 
and amusement city to be called Disneyland. 
Fifty-two acres would be used for three 
separate Disney-style Worlds of the Past, 
Future and Fantasy. There would be rides for 
children in a 40’ rocket to give the sensation 
of space travel, a Cinderella palace. a Pinoe- 
chio village, an African jungle area. and 
buildings for exhibits by industrial firms. One 
hundred acres would be set aside for parking. 


From highways: factories 


How much building construction can a big 
highway development produce along its bor- 
ders? Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
touched on the point last month in proposing 
four more state thruways. The state’s first 
427-mile New York-Buffalo expressway, said 
Dewey, had led among other things to con- 
struction of 12 major factories that otherwise 
would have gone to other states and “some 
$25 million in housing already proposed.” 
Bertram D. Tallamy. chairman of the state’s 
Thruway Authority. filled in more details. He 
predicted buildings costing $25 million would 
rise within a few years in the industrial park 
being developed alongside the expressway at 
Syracuse with plants for Carrier Corp., Gen- 
eral Electric, General Motors and others. At 
Buffalo. he said. it was creating three new 
truck terminals and a $10 million Thruway 
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_——. Paved areas made smooth, 
colorful, resilient with 


Walk-Top gives a proved, uniform, protective, 
wear-resistant seal for all types of pavements. 


In all parts of the country Paving Contractors 
and “Hot Plant” operators are now using Walk- 
Top to satisfy the demand for a smooth, colorful 
surface that is grit-free, resilient, and weather- 
proof. They have found that this easy-to-use 
material—applied cold—offers an economical 
method of sealing all surfaced areas. 


This photograph shows the green walks on 
Bedloe's Island around the Statue of Liberty 


Home-owners are proud of their distinctive 
"Walk-Top-sealed" driveways 
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FOR PLAY AREAS 


Walk-Top seal is standard for thousands of school play areas through- 
out the country. In San Francisco, for example, over 2,000,000 sq. ft. 
of school playgrounds,’ both old and new, have been sealed with 
Walk-Top in the last two years alone. Other typical applications may 
be found in Akron, Pittsburgh, Washington, D. C., Providence, 
Fresno and Cincinnati. School and Park Authorities in these cities 
and in many others repeatedly specify Walk-Top. 


WALKS AND PARKING AREAS* 


Walk-Top is used extensively on all types of paving to provide a fast- 
draining, void-filling seal that is colorful, smooth and resilient. 


FOR DRIVEWAYS 


Walk-Top, easily F 1 ape cold over the old pavement, by brush or 
squeegee, gives a clean, enduring, colorful seal—at low cost. 


WALK-TOP is available through Dealers and Contractor-Distributors through- 
out the country. Contact our nearest office for information. 


WALK-TOP and Play-Yard Binder for Playgrounds—Laykold Wearcoat and 
Resurfacer for Tennis Courts—standards of quality for over twenty years. 


*For oil-resistance ask for Colfix Jet Seal. 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


& Asphalt 
COMPANY 


E. Providence 14, R. |. Perth Amboy, N. J. Baltimore 3, Md. Mobile, Ala. 
: Columbus 15, Ohio Tucson, Ariz. Seattle, Wash. Baton Rouge 2, La. St. Lowis 17, Mo. 
j Inglewood, Calif. Oakiand1, Calif. Portland 7, Ore. Washington 6, D.C. San Juan 23, P. R. 
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Another Industrial Leader 
chooses 


<4 


Standardized 
Buildings 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR H W. MARCUSON BUILDERS. INC 


LURIA< puts the permanence and flexibility of 


CUSTOM-BUILT STRUCTURES into your expansion program 
...Without sacrificing the advantages of STANDARDIZATION 


Standardization provides the high speed, 
low cost answer to today’s building 
problems, of course. But Luria standard- 
ization brings you something more... 
gives you complete freedom of design and 
architectural treatment, as well. There 
is practically no limit to the way Luria 
standardized units can be integrated 


with your present structures...or “‘cus- 
tom-designed” for your new projects! 
And every Luria installation is engineered 
to meet the most exacting building 
code requirements. To know more about 
these and the many other advantages of 
Luria Standardized Buildings, contact 
your Luria representative today. It pays. 


LURIA ENGINEERING Company 


600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
District Offices: ATLANTA « PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON « CHICAGO « WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Super Plaza shopping center, and it Caused 
Ford Motor Co. to plan a large assembly plant 
near Suffern, 1BM a large factory north of 
Kingston. Expressway restaurants and service 
stations will cost $20 million; utility and tol] 
buildings $2 million; an administration build. 
ing near Albany $1.5 million; and two stete 
police division headquarters $450,000 each. 


Will Miami pass New Orleans? 


Prediction by Philip Moore, president of First 
Research Corp. of Florida: in 1958, metro. 
politan Miami will pass Atlanta and New 
Orleans to become the South's largest city, 
Moore said present populations are: New 
Orleans 736,000, Atlanta 724,000, and Miami 
660,000 (not counting transients). But in 
four years the order will be reversed, he pre- 
dicted: Miami 920,000, Atlanta 840,000 and 
New Orleans 820,000. Since 1940, metropolitan 
Miami population has increased almost 150%, 
Atlanta’s about 60%. Last year building per- 
mits in Dade County (Miami and vicinity) 

continued on p. 58 


$4,500-a-unit subsidy helps 
NY middle-income co-ops 


After six years of spadework, nine educational 
and religious institutions in the Columbia Uni- 
versity area were getting New York’s most elab- 
orate residential redevelopment project under 
way. Demolition of buildings occupying a two- 
block site along Broadway (background) just 
north of Barnard College, Columbia, Juilliard 
School of Music and the Union and Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminaries (all among the sponsors) be- 
gan in January. Construction of six 20-story C0 
operative buildings containing a total of 1,000 
apartments designed by Harrison & Abramovitz 
will follow. 

The co-op corporation bought the site from the 
city last summer for $1.3 million, or about #5 
million less than its condemnation cost. US Title 
| funds made up $3 million of the write down 
city funds $1.5 million. Aided by this $4,500 4 
unit land subsidy, 2!/2- to 5'/2-room apartments 
for middle-income purchasers will require dow? 
payments of $600 to $700 a room. Monthly pay- 
ments will be about $16 to $23 a room. 
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Color, texture, grace, dramatic ef- 

fect . . . these inherent values of 

modern design are economically 

: achieved through the use of canvas. 
Light in weight, yet durable, canvas 
is adaptable to both permanent and 

demountable design and permits 
greater freedom in the use of glass 
by solving problems of solar heat 
control. 


Walter Landor & Associates used 
| canvas to outstanding advantage in 
the design of Joseph Magnin's Re- 
sort Fashion Store at Cal-Neva, Lake 
Tahoe. 


FREE: Write today for our brochure 
on canvas applications. It contains 
original and practical ideas, .plus 
helpful instructions for specifying Designers: Walter Landor & Associates, Industrial Design, San Francisco 
canvas. 


JOSEPH MAGNIN’'S, Cal-Neva, Lake Tahoe 


“We had a real construction problem in designing Joseph 
Magnin's Cal-Neva Store. The problem?’ Winter snows some- 
times averaging |2 feet in depth,—summer season only two 
months long. 


“Our solution? We conceived the Cai-Neva Store as a ‘Big 
Top’ demountable canvas tent. Festive looking and cool in the 
heat of summer, the canvas roof and facade can be stored 
away in the wintertime. Thus, impressive savings resulted from 
the elimination of the need for heavy duty construction. 


“This concept of the use of canvas afforded other spectacu- 
lar advantages. Lighted from the inside at night the tent acts 


as an illuminated signboard visible from far away, creating a a 
gala atmosphere tempting to shoppers in a holiday mood.” mn: 

Welter Landor & Associates 

Industrial Design 

5 
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Prudential Life Ins. Co. Bidg., Houston 
Kenneth Franzheim, Architect 


WRIGHTEX 
WRIGHTFLOR 
VINYL TILE 
ECONOTILE 


Wright answers more of the 
architect’s problems. It is the 
only rubber tile in the world in 
two degrees of hardness — soft 
WRIGHTEX is especially quiet 
and resilient—hard wWRIGHTFLOR 
is especially dense and durable. 
Both products —for nearly 35 
years—have been characterized 
by long wear, brilliant colors 
and easy maintenance... good 
reason why leading architects 
the world over continue to 


specify Wright Rubber Tile. 


EASY-TO-MAINTAIN Wright Rubber Tile 
was used in heavy-traffic areas at 
Prudential in Houston. 


QUIET, COMFORTABLE Wright Rubber Tile 


was used in executive offices and board 
rooms. 


WRIGHT 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
5205 Post Oak Rd., Houston, Texas 


Gentlemen: Please send me full information and specifications 
on Wrightex and Wrightflor. 


State 


4794 
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totaled a record $203 million; those in adja. 
cent Broward County a record $54 million, 
They included 6,353 apartments units, 3,336 
hotel and motel rooms. 


Oil- and gasworks 


C. F. Braun & Co. won a contract to construct 
a $12 million refining plant at Baton Rouge 
for Esso Standard Oil Co. to convert low octane 
petroleum fractions into high octane gaso- 
line. . . . Standard Oil Co. of California ap. 
nounced it will spend $275 million for expan. 
sion and exploration this year, $50 million 
more than last year. . . . Gulf Oil Corp. said 
it will build the world’s largest ethylene and 
platforming plants in Port Arthur, Tex. start. 
ing this spring, but would not disclose costs, 
.. . In Calumet City, IIL, Prime Refining 
Co. started a $10 million refinery, its first in 
the Chicago area. . . . Columbia Gas System 
planned a $110 construction program, includ- 
ing six new compressor stations, citing a back. 
log of almost 100,000 applications for gas for 
household heating. 


Building materials plants 


California’s State Lands Commission received 
an application from California Portland Cement 
Co. to buy 2,000 acres near Mojave to round 
out an 8,000-acre site for a $12 million cement 
plant. The firm has already spent $750,000 
for land and engineering services. . . . Presi- 
dent Dwight P. Joyce announced the Glidden 
Co. would expand its paint division this year 
with a new manufacturing plant in Montreal 
and a new laboratory and technical service 
building in Toronto. . . . In Harmar Township, 
near Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
bought a 45-acre tract for a glass research 
laboratory. . . . A two-story laboratory for 

continued on p. 62 


Temple University starts 
$10 million medical units 


Philadelphia’s Temple University was clearing 
the site last month to start building two te 
story inpatient and eight-story outpatient builé- 
ings (above) adjoining the present Temple Uni 
versity hospital. Architects: James A. Nolen Jr. 
of Philadelphia in association with Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill. Contractor: John McShain ine 
of Philadelphia. The air-conditioned buildings 
will cost $10 million, have gray brick and gla 
facades with horizontal sun shades to prevert 
_glare through windows that face south. 
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DING 


FOR CORROSION - RESISTANCE 
in Window Stools x 
* and Tops... 


Alberene Soapstone table tops, sinks, shelves, fume hoods and 
window stools, Ira Remsen Hall, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
Hoods furred down to opening. Fellheimer & Wagner, Archts. 


Architects 
and Institutions choose 


ALBERENE 
STONE 


In the nation’s leading schools, colleges, industrial re- 
search centers, hospitals — wherever corrosion is a prob- 
lem — ALBERENE STONE is the choice for window 
stools (also sills) and laboratory table tops, sinks, fume 
hoods, and shelving. Because Alberene Stone is a natural 
material that is highly weather- and corrosion-resistant 
... durable ... and attractive. And . . . because Alberene 
Stone is easy to handle — easy to drill and cut. 

Our engineers are familiar with the latest develop- 
ments in all types of laboratory construction. For tech- 


nical information, write us today. 


ALBERENE STONE 
CORPORATION 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
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that offers Proof of Performance 


Wold 


Dur-O-waL’s Superior 
Design Means 
Top Performance 


me can specify patented Dur-O- © 


woL with confidence... stra- 
tegically located plants assure 
adequate supply...and research 
findings testify to superior per- 


formance. Dur-O-wal is the ideal 


reinforcing member for block, brick 


or tile. It reinforces vertically and — 


horizontally to combot cracks... 
safeguard masonry beauty. 


@ Data ore now available from inde- 

research tests. Get + A focts 
about Dur-O-wol...your key in- 
creased customer satisfaction. "write 
plont neorest you. 


@ Dur-O-wal Division 
Frontier Manufacturing Co. 
Phoenix, Arizona 
@ Produtis of Alc., 
P. O. Box 5446 a 


Get Laboratory-Tested 


“PERFORMANCE FACTS 


Independent Research 
Findings Available 
New on Dur-O-wel 


det 


will profit from 
studying the summories 
of the research studies con- 
ducted on Dur-O-wal, which 
will be furnished upon re- 
quest. Learn how you con 
save time, cut costs and com- 
bot cracks with this trussed 
designed reinforcing. 


Dur-O-wal is electrically- 
welded in a single plane of 
high tensile steel (100,000 
p.s.i.); knurled side rods in- 
crease mortar bond. All in- 
quiries will receive prompt 
attention. 


Syrocuse 1, New York 
@ Dur-O-wel Div., Dept. 651 
Cedor Rapids Block Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Specify the Masonry Wall Reinforcing 
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pigment research for paints, lacquers, plastics 
and other materials will be started next month 
by E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. in Newark, 
N. J. . . . Ohio’s Marietta Concrete Corp., pro. 
ducing precast beams, columns and concrete 
silos, was establishing its fifth branch at Bowl 
ing Green, Ky. . LeTourneau-Westinghouse 


— i A BUILD BETTER 4 Co. of Pittsburgh was purchasing a 25-acre 
site near Campinas, Brazil, for a factory to 
; a SHOWERS FOR LESS 


produce parts for its earth-moving equipment, 
and later to produce machines. 


Union headquarters 


The ideal floor when shower walls To design a new national headquarters build- 
on Washington’s 16th St. (just a block from 


are made of plaster, marble or tile , a the White House), the AFL engaged big. 
of any kind— metal, plastic, - business architects: New York’s Voorhees, 
Walker, Foley & Smith. The 7-story struc. 
ceramic! ture costing $3 million will have 92,000 sq. 
ft. of air-conditioned floor area. Consulting 
architects: Wilson & Denton of Washington, 
who also are drawing plans for an 11-story, 
$3 million building for the International Assn. 
of Machinists to be erected this summer on 
the site of the former British Embassy, for 
which the union paid another $1 million. 


\ 


Cut cost, save time—and eliminate one sub-contract by using FIAT 
PreCast Receptors. When you plan showers with plastic or metal tile 
; walls you save labor—speed completion—by specifying a plumber-installed 
FIAT receptor. You will get a better shower floor . . . attractive . . . one-piece 
. . + permanently leakproof. There’s no lead pan, no multi-layer 


construction—nothing that can be affected by building settlement. It’s the | 
2nd apartment on ParkAve. | 


modern, money-saving way to better shower construction, i 
be rebuilt into office 
SEND FOR FREE FIAT MANUAL— peaches: 


- Made-over buildings grew more and more popular 
COMPARES methods of shower floor construction on New York's upper Park Ave. Last sum- 


ILLUSTRATES receptor applications with various walls mer, a syndicate stripped to its frame and 
a 40-year-old luxury apartment one block from 


advantages Lever House and then converted it intoa modern 
air-conditioned office building (AF, Sept. '53)- 


COMPANY would remake an apartment across the avenue 
9301 W. Belmont Ave. Franklin Park, Illinois — Dept- C 

Please ° into another modern office building (above) sta 
send me your new manual on shower floor construction as 7 to: Wuttamn Sl 

‘ soon as it’s off the press. 2 ing this summer. The syndicate: 

N 4 man of New York and J. D. Weiler and Ben 

Swig, New York-San Francisco real estate 
Addres +4 hotel partners. Renovation architect: Herbert 
2 Tannenbaum. Features: continuous strip win- 
Coy e dows separated by stainless steel bands; char- 


coal-colored brick trim; a 4 recessed promenade 
building: zoning laws allow more floor area ina 
converted building than in a new one. 
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so you think you’re saving money ?~ 


Far too often people figure lighting fixtures are 
all alike and buy by price tag alone. You may save 
a dollar or two on the price of each unit, but are 


you really saving money? 


Today’s carefully engineered lighting installations 
are planned with units that are designed to deliver 
more light at less cost. Fewer units are required 
to secure the same results. So, installation costs 
are less. And most important, power and mainte- 
nance costs are less during the whole life of the 
installation. 


Take the Smithcraft DIRECTOR, for example. 


A recent comparison test by one of the nation’s lead- 
ing electric utilities clearly demonstrates that the 
Director produces more light and better light than 
ordinary fixtures. 


Installed in literally thousands of banks, stores, 
schools and similar locations across the United 
States, the Smithcraft Director is in a class by itself 
for appearance, for quality of lighting and for 
soundness of investment. Be sure to get the com- 
plete story on the Smitheraft Director before 
relighting or when planning new installations. Ask 


us to send you our Smitheraft Director folder. 


Photograph shows Director installation in the offices of the Credit Representative of the First National Bank of Boston, Empire State Buliding, New York. 


LIGHTING DIVISIO 
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EVENTS | 


Actual Tests 


Peale Museum, Baltimore, “Blueprint for To 
morrow” exhibition of accepted designs for 
buildings soon to be erected in the Baltimore 


tell you which 


ae Precast Concrete Foundation is sponsoring q 

§ i, series of special courses on precast concrete 
j Vate i Re j 


to specify! 


construction; the first of the six-session series 
will be held Mar. 5-10, Congress Hotel, Chi. 
cago. Will also be given in Detroit, Phila. 
delphia, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Hous. 
ton and Seattle. Lecturer is F. Thomas 
Collins, from whom details can be obtained 
at 921 W. Las Tunas Dr., San Gabriel, Calif, 


Boston Museum of Contemporary Art, an archi- 
tecture and design exhibition of the works of 
Gio Ponti and Gyorgy Kepes, Mar. 6-Apr, 4 
in Boston; will be available also for general 
circulation. 


National Ejectrical Manufacturers Assn, annual 
meeting, Mar. 8-11, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


To insure lasting protection of exterior above- tests described in this new Dewey and Almy re 

grade masonry against leakage, efflorescence, brochure. Any water repellent which will not Chicago. 

weathering, staining, and spalling, be sure the pass these three tests does not insure lasting Michigan Society of Architects, 40th annual con. 

silicone water repellent you choose passes the protection. vention, Mar. 10-12, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 

T Water Immersion Test 2 Moisture Vapor Transpiration Test 3 Weathering Test American institute of Planners, annual meeting, 

Mar. 11-14, Biltmore Hotel, Dayton. 

FOR NEW OR 

OLD BUILDINGS DARACONE passes these tests with flying colors. Midwest Conference of Building Officials and In- 
Some other compounds do not; there are star- spectors, eighth annual school for building | 
tling differences in the efficiency of silicone inspectors, Apr. 12-16, Washington Univer 
water repellents. Get the complete story by sity, St. Louis; annual conference and busi 


ness meeting, Sept. 20-22, Hotel Commodore 


mailing the coupon NOW! 
Perry, Toledo. 


< DARACONE is used on buildings of American Institute of Stee! Construction, annual | 
5 TUFTS COLLEGE national engineering conference, Apt. (l4 
yf ARTHUR D. LITTLE, INC. Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
MONTICELLO (historic home of Thomas Jefferson) 


Western Mountain District, American Institute of 


Architects, annual conference, Apr. 22-24 La 


—and many other buildings, including schools, > el. S Fe. NM 
hospitals, churches, office and industrial build- Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe, N.M. 


ings, public utilities, government, housing. 


American Planning and Civic Assn., conference, 
May (8-21, Columbus. 


Zz Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 47th an- 
nual assembly, May {1-14 Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. 
ss. hapter, American Institute of Archi- 
UMY CHEMICAL COMPANY ave., Cambridge 40, Me New Jersey apter, 
Sh | pEWwEY AND ALN” Division, 62 Whittemore “DARACONE fulfills tects, convention, June 10-12, Berkeley Cat 
| H Construction SF — : st your new booklet, teret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J. 
send me without ¢o 
this Silicone’s American Institute of Architects, 6th annual 
convention, June 15-19, Statler Hotel, Bos 
Coupon Porcelain Enamel Institute, annual meeting, 
Sept. 28-Oet. |, The Greenbrier, White Sul: 
L ane ase" California Council of Architects, annual convel 
i OFFICES OR SUBSIDIARIES: Buenos Aires, Chicago, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Monte- tion, Sept. 30-Oct. 2, Hoberg’s, Lake Counly 
x video, Montreal, Naples, Paris, San Leandro (Calif.), Sao Paulo, Tokyo Calif. 
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HOW CECO JOIST CONSTRUCTION 
HELPED SAVE $4.00 PER SQUARE FOOT 


Erecting a building with firm footings in downtown Chicago 
Clay is no simple task. Accomplishing that, plus cutting costs, is 
truly a stand-out feat. 

Such is the story of the Remington Rand Chicago Office Build- 
ing and the problem solved by Architects Bartlett, Watts and 
Rosene. 

Analysis indicated that usual column spacings would impose 
excessive pressures on the subsoil, causing piles to drift. The 
Solution: increase the distance between pile groups and spud 
every third pile. 

But that created a problem .. . how to span the wider bays 
economically and keep the dead load on each pile group to a 
minimum. The architects knew Open-Web Steel Joists offered 
the lightest floor system, so called for their use. 

Conduit and air-conditioning ducts were run through the open 


webs, resulting in further economies. 


“Being self-centering and requiring no shores, Steel Joists 


were fast to erect,” said Architect Harry Owen Bartlett. “Thus 
the contractor, J. L. Simmons Co., Inc., was able to pour slabs 
early, allowing masonry units to be stored on the floors and 
then laid up from inside, saving scaffolding.” 

Total cost of the building was $13.75 a square foot, compared 
to some comparable buildings costing $17.75—a saving of $4.00. 
Here is another example of Ceco performing on the architect- 
owner-contractor-supplier team. 

Ceco Product Specialists will help you save through product 
engineering. So before you plan your next project, call your 
nearest Ceco office. Consult Sweet's file for address. (neo) 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois 
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HEAVY puTY 


EVER BUILT 


WIRING DEVICES 
FOR THE 
LIGHTEST BUILDIN 


(a ae 


DUPLEX RECEPTACLES 


The many rugged, dependable Hubbell wiring 
devices specified for this handsome Alcoa 
Building in Pittsburgh, Pa., are a perfect com- 
plement to its modern design and sturdy con- 
struction. The Twist-Lock Duplex Receptacle 
shown here is but one of many Hubbell devices 
specified and installed in this outstanding 
building. It is an example of the value re- 
ceived* when you insist on highest grade, 
heavy duty materials. 


HEAVY DUTY ast 


WIRING DEVICES 


wat 


HARVEY HUBBELL, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Lionel Freedman 


OBERLIN’S AUDITORIUM 


Forum: 

January Forum says the Cleveland Plax 
Dealer called Oberlin’s Hall Auditorium th 
most controversial! building in Ohio, “not ep 
tirely without malice.” Who on the Clevelang 
Plain Dealer is qualified to judge architee 
ture? 

Oberlin has always been a great school «- 
cept for its architecture. Having seen the Hall 
Auditorium last spring, I think Oberlin is be 
coming a great school in every respect. Con 
gratulations to officials and architect. 

RicHarp VrRooMAN (Oberlin *41), architea 

Assistant professor of architecture 

Texas A. & M. 


Bryant, Tex. 


Forum: 

Your story about the new auditorium at 
Oberlin College was presented in an eye 
catching manner. Al! readers should find it 
interesting and provocative of some inner sub 
surface thinking of the kind we should all 
seek out more often... . 

Had space permitted. it would have been 
informative to tell some of the reasons why 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer called this “the 
most controversial building in Ohio,” if only 
to provide further opinions for your forum o 
ideas. 

Grorce B. ALLISON 
Allison & Rible. architects 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forum: 

Thank you for the editorial treatment givel 
our auditorium. You handled this very well 
although I am slightly disappointed that yot 
quote me as you do—the building “will take 
some getting used to.” 

Presumably you got the quote from a Cle 
land paper which put into my mouth the 
exact opposite of my own personal feeling 
about the building. I have always liked ti 
building and have never had any doubts 
about it. 

Witttam E. Stevenson, presided 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 

continued on 
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Hotel Saves | | () 


ith Anemostat High Velocity 


| Air Conditioning System 
ex- 
Hall | 
A | — There were three bids for the Hight 
Velocity air conditioning system for the 
hitea SH Te Kentucky Hotel in Louisville, The 
Anemostat High Velocity System was 
ce selected at an overall saving of 17% 
ee 4 ay over bidder number two, and 20% over 
m at bidder number three. 
eye 5 Anemostat’s High Velocity System Has 
FRR ERS the widest range of application for both 
d all alteration jobs and new 
Write for HV Manual 48. 
been 
why 
“the 
only 
mol | 


The Kentucky Hotel, Lovisville, Ky., lost 


itects no room rentals during installation of its 
| High Velocity air conditioning system. ® 


DRAFTLESS Aspirating AIR DIFFUSERS 


ne ANEMOSTAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
“— 10 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 16, WN. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES IM PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“No Air Conditioning System Is Better Than Its Air Distribution” 
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ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS AT WORK 


AUTO-OWNERS INSURANCE COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


Architects: 
Lee and Kenneth Black 


General Contractor: 
Christman Company 


Acoustical Contractors: 
Grand Rapids Acoustical Co. 
Detroit Acoustical Contracting Co. 


Mistakes are held to a minimum in the company’s Underwriting 
Department. Here, the distracting clatter of writers, busi- 
ness machines, and voices is effectively muffled by the Arrestone 
ceiling. This material offers a maximum of sound absorption. 


The latest developments in contemporary design and decora- 
tion are incorporated in this new Auto-Owners Insurance Com- 
pany building. Planned as the company’s new home office, 
every feature contributes to efficiency, economy, and employee 
comfort. 

Even the ceilings were chosen with this purpose in mind. 
Sound-absorbing ceilings of Armstrong’s Arrestone soak up dis- 
tracting noise and help to promote comfortably quiet work- 
ing conditions. 

Arrestone is a perforated metal-pan type acoustical material, 
backed up with a mineral wool pad. Unusually high in acous- 
tical efficiency, it absorbs up to 85% of the noise that strikes its i 
surface. Arrestone’s smooth, white enamel finish is an excel- 
lent light reflection and can be readily washed or repainted. 

Installed by mechanical suspension, Arrestone units can be 
easily removed when necessary to repair concealed piping, 
wiring, or ducts. 

See your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor for complete de- 
tails on Arrestone and Armstrong’s other sound-conditioning 
materials. For a copy of the free booklet, “How to Select an 
Acoustical Material,” write Armstrong Cork Company, 4203 
Rooney Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Modern recessed lighting in the Accounting Department and 
throughout the building helps prevent tiring eyestrain. The 
white, baked-on enamel finish of the Arrestone ceiling helps dif- 
fuse the light evenly all over the room, without annoying glare. 
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Ample space for the largest gatherings is provided by this modern 
assembly room. For the comfort of both audience and speakers, 
Proper acoustics are maintained by the ceiling of Arrestone. 
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This spacious recreation room gives employees an ideal spot for mates 
. 7 . “Ve 
or just relaxing. Noise-absorbing ceilings of Armstrorg’s Arrestone h 


a quiet atmosphere, even when the room is crowded. 


ARRESTONE® 


PERFORATED ASBESTOS BOARD 


sae 


CUSHIONTONE® 


, chatting, 


elp promote 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 
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You'll have full information on cost-cutting doors for every need in 
this new 1954 Kinnear catalog. 

It gives you full, up-to-the-minute information on how to save 
maximum space, cut costs, boost efficiency and get more protection 
at doorways in old or new buildings. In addition to complete data 
on Kingear Steel Rolling Doors — the doors with the famous, Kinnear- 
originated curtain of interlocking steel slats—it tells all about Kinnear 
Steel Rolling Fire Doors, sectional-type Kinnear R6L-TOP Doors, and 
the protective Kinnear Steel Rolling Grilles. Write for your FREE 
copy TODAY! 


( SAVING WAYS IN DOORWAYS The KINNEAR 
KINNE AR Manufacturing Company 


1640-60 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif, 


FACTORIES: 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


LETTERS coniinved 


TWISTED REINFORCING BARS 


Forum: 

In the December issue under “New Con. 
crete Techniques” you say the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md. is using a homogeneoys 
ribbed reinforcing bar in a dumbbell section, 

This homogeneous ribbed bar in dumbbel] 
section is not new and has been used jp 
Europe, Central and South America since 
1936. It is a copy of the famous Isteg bar 
which was patented and produced in Germany 
prior to World War II. It has been used with 
great and enthusiastic popularity in those 
countries by leading architects, engineers and 
builders. Some of the US Army structures jn 
the Panama Canal Zone contain Isteg bars. 

J. C. Wricut, designer and builder 
Fresno, Calif. 


@ The Isteg bar was patented in the US by Web- 
rib Steel Co. in 1938. It consists of two smooth 
(nonribbed) bars simply twisted together, not 
bonded in any way. In 1946 Webrib found a way 
to roll a homogeneous bar of dumbbell section, 
which is ribbed and twisted while length is main. 
tained by clamps (in effect, a cold-rolling process 
which increases the yield strength of the twisted 
bar). 

The dumbbell bar has been accepted by the 
US Army and has already been used in dozens of 
jobs. As yet, however, it has not been approved 
in the New York Building Code, thus its use in 
civilian building is still restricted.—ep. 


Lionel Freedman 


GATEWAY AND DESIGN CRITICISM 


Forum: 

The five pages on Gateway in your Decem- 
ber issue show an uninspired commercial de- 
velopment. There should probably have been 
several more pages to explain why it is © 
commonplace. 

Your editorial absolves the architects from 
blame. It is, as usual, well-written; ané 
searching criticism is badly needed today. ! 
question the wisdom of giving the architects # 
scapegoat. I prefer that you aim your critical 
remarks at the architects. The project ™ 
question shows too great subservience to 
actual or imagined demands of the public , 
this is as bad as the opposite extreme whic 
also deserves editorial comment. 

continued on 
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Snow Melting keeps 


business ‘‘on the go’’ 


Many progressive businesses make their own weather 
as far as controlling the all-winter accessibility of 
their properties is concerned. For thousands of snow 
and ice removal systems now assure “business as 
usual,” to the foresighted, by preventing interrup- 
tions in the flow of commerce once caused by sudden 
and heavy snows and surface icing conditions. 


Yes, steel pipe snow and ice melting systems do 
eliminate winter weather transportation delays on 
driveways and sidewalks, ramps, shipping docks and 
approaches, parking areas, garage and service aprons, 
and even private spurs and tracks. So in every busi- 
ness where snow and ice are unfavorable factors .. . 
from service stations and supermarkets to ware- 


snow melting! 


SSULEVARD 
SERVICE 


houses and factories ... snow melting keeps business 
“on the go.” 


Steel Pipe of course, is the preferred heat trans- 
mission medium for commercial, industrial and 
domestic snow melting systems. The combination of 
advantages that has made it the stand-by of industry 
for heating, plumbing, fire sprinkler systems, power, 
steam and air transmission, for more than 60 years, 
also makes it ideal for the panels, coils and runs of 
snow melting systems. 


As ever, for snow melting as for other uses, steel 
pipe is first choice .. . the most widely used pipe in 
the world. 


Send for new, free 32 pege color booklet "Steel Pipe Snow Melting and ice Removal Systems.” 


Sead Rye - COMMITTEE ON STEEL PIPE RESEARCH 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


AATINGNIUGMA 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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e For Smoothest Concrete 
e For Maximum Form Re-Use 


e For Time & Labor Savings 
Smooth Overlay 


Exterior-Type 
Fir Plywood 


Rugged Exterior plywood (DFPA- 
Inspected) plus smooth, flint-hard 
resin overlay makes this a panel 


engineered for concrete form work. 


CONCRETE 
FORM PANELS 


JOB AFTER JOB proves the superiority 
of Plyglaze for architectural concrete 
work. Plyglaze has the size and strength 
of Exterior fir plywood — plus extra- 
smooth, extra-tough, high-density fused 
resin-fiber surfaces. 


SMOOTHER SURFACES EVERY TIME 


Hard, non-absorbent, glossy surfaces 
mean an absolute minimum of finishing. 
You cut costs, get a better job. 


RE-USE PLYGLAZE FORMS AGAIN AND AGAIN 


Tough, glossy surfaces mean maximum 
re-uses. (Over 200 re-uses have been re- 
ported ). Plyglaze strips easily, generally 
needs no oiling. Easy to handle and 
fabricate. Gives you form lining and 
sheathing in one big, rigid, durable ma- 
terial. Standard 4’ x 8’ panels; '%”, %” 
and 4” thicknesses. Others on special 
order. 


on 
= ars = 


On the new Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, (above) 
PLYGLAZE concrete form panels averaged 15 
re-uses. Huge Parkiabrea apartment project, 
(below) required over 750,000 square feet of 
PLY GLAZE for ceilings and exterior walls.Concrete 
was so smooth that ceilings were merely painted 
and left exposed. 


WRITE FOR DATA on PLY- 
A GLAZE Concrete Form Panels: 
St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber 
Company, Dept. AF, Tacoma 
2, Washington. 


ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE FAMOUS TREE LIFE FOREST PRODUCTS FAMILY 


LETTERS 


We are slipping back into an “art for art's 
sake” attitude which is proper in Painting, 
sculpture or music, but not in architecture 
Architects are inflicting on the public details 
which are grudgingly accepted but which will 
generate resentment toward the profession as 
the years go on. Architecture can’t be picked 
out of a erystal ball any more successfully 
than out of a book of plates. 

J. Wootson Brooks 
Brooks-Borg. architects and engineers 
Des Moines, lowa 


Forum: 

The practice of civic design is almost ex. 
tinct. To avoid the gross mistakes discussed 
so ably in your editorial, this art-science mus 
be restored. Its practice does not lie within 
the purview of the architect alone but will 
result from collaboration between landscape 
architect, city planner, architect and profes 
sionals in related fields. 

The education of the public toward ap- 
preciation of good urban and civic design isa 
responsibility of the professions as well as of 
schools. Dean José Luis Sert and our faculty 
have accepted this responsibility; we look to 
producing both teams and individuals com- 
petent in civic design and to finding new, and 
developing old. media for the education of the 
public. 

We are delighted to know you are with us 

Recinatp R. Isaacs, chairman 
Dept. of City and Landscape Planning 
Harvard University 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Forum: 
... A good piece. 
Hexry CHURCHILL, architect 
Veu York. 


Forum: 

Your commentary on “Architecture: step 
child or fashioner of cities?” is an inspired 
foray into a forbidden area of criticism. We 
must be free to talk about these things and! 
will join any movement to help keep you 
right of free speech unimpaired. 

The architect, however, must accept the 
concomitants of getting in at the beginning of 


the economic equation-making if he wishes 


shape the result. It is arduous, sometime | 
fruitless, but necessary. He must help wnt 


these programs. combining his values with the 

investor's. Poetry can be written with dollar 

signs. San Marco proves it. ; 
Harry WeeEse., architect and enginte 
Chicago, Ill. 


Forum: 
An excellent, not-too-timid editorial. 
Roranp B. CreeL_ey 
Associate professor of regional planniss 
Mass. Institute of Technology 


Cambridge. Mass. 
continued on 
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The DURABILITY of Porcelain Ename/ 
The STRENGTH of Steel 
The ECONOMY of Modern Design 


Proven durability, restful color and ease of installation 
make Ceramo-Steel Chalkboards ideal for schoolrooms. 
With the strength of steel and the ceramic hardness of 
porcelain enamel, Ceramo-Steel Chalkboards meet your 
most rigid requirements for smart, modern construction, 
color harmony and over-all economy. The long life of 
porcelain enamel is attested by -the still-perfect condi- 
tion of porcelain enameled art objects made thousands 
of years ago. 

Ceramo-Steel Chalkboards are made by Ingram- 
Richardson Manufacturing Company—one of the coun- 
try’s oldest and most progressive makers of porcelain 
enameled products. For over half a century, the name 
ING-RICH has stood for the highest quality porcelain 
enamel. Today, it represents the most modern develop- 
ments of the enameling process. 

Ceramo-Steel Chalkboards are sold and installed exclu- 
sively by the Gotham Chalkboard and Trim Company 
of New Rochelle, New York, through a nation-wide 
chain of experienced distributors. Your nearest Gotham 
representative will gladly furnish complete construction 


and installation details. Write for full in- 

formation and the address of the nearest 

> Gotham distributor. A coupon is provided 
Ceramo-Steel Chalkboards are made by 

INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING 


below for your convenience. 
COMPANY 


BEAVER FALLS, PENNA. 
Member, Architectural Division, Porcelain Enamel Institute, Inc. 
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Part of an installation of Ceramo-Steel Chalkboards at the Grandview 
Elementary School, Middletown, Pa. 
Architect—J. W. Minick Associates, A.LA., Harrisburg, Pa. 


General Contractor—Paul A. Martin, Mount Joy, Pa. 


Ceramo-Steel Chalkboards are the Consolidated 
School of Evans City, Pa. 

Architect —Byron J. McCandless, A.A. 

General Contractor— Martin and Nettrour, lic., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOTHAM CHALKBOARD AND TRIM CO. 
91 Weyman Avenue 
New Rochelle, New York 


Please see that | receive complete information on 
CERAMO-STEEL Chalkboards. 


Nome 


Company 


Address 
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Fire prevention experts agree that 
one way to prevent costly industrial 
fires is to reduce large areas by the 
use of fire-resistive partitions. By 
doing so, fires that would tend to 
spread swiftly can be contained in a 
smaller area where they can be 
fought more effectively and brought 
under control. Robertson Two-Hour 
Fire Resistive Q-Partition is ideal for 
this purpose. Its installation will 
not interrupt production schedules 
. .. it is quick, clean, dry construc- 
tion. It goes up while production 
goes on. And because it is clean and 
dry, there is no discomfort to em- 
ployees, nor is there danger of dirt 
and dust injuring precision instru- 
ments or machines. 

Robertson Q-Partition units arrive 


at the job-site ready for installation, 
and require a minimum of field 
work, scaffolding and working space. 
They are easily and quickly de- 
mounted and re-erected elsewhere, 
giving a freedom of planning and 
layout not possible with other types 
of construction. They are good look- 
ing and have a high factor of light 
reflection. A Robertson Two-Hour 
Fire Resistive Q-Partition unit con- 
sists of two 18 gauge rolled steel fluted 
sections (each 158” deep) between 
which is sandwiched 1%” (three 
\%” layers) of gypsum board. Each 
unit or panel is 24” wide and made 
in lengths up to 22’0”. Robertson 
Q-Partitions are listed and approved 
by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 
Write for literature. 


Robertson 


*Two-Hour Fire Resistive 


a product of H. H. Robertson Company 


2403 Farmers Bank Building * Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


In England—Robertson Thain Limited, Ellesmere Port, Cheshire 
In Canada—Robertson-irwin Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


World-Wide Building Service 


LETTERS contin 


Forum: 

Applause for the plain talk in your Decem. 
ber editorial “Architecture: stepchild or 
fashioner of cities?” 

America has an impressive list of excuses— 
even valid ones—for past defaults, 


But in this new go ‘round, offering price. 
less chances in redevelopment, I’d duck an 
assignment to write a brief for the defense. 

Dovusrepay 
Real estate editor 
St. Petersburg Times 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Forum: 

Your inauguration of architectural criti- 
cisms can be met with nothing but great en- 
thusiasm by the architects who must stand by 
in silence and watch opportunities pass them 
by, as well as see their cities spoiled by in- 
vestors whose vision is farsighted in the dol- 
lar eye and shortsighted in the planning eye. 
This results in a dollar hysteria myosis on the 
part of the investor which should, as a result 
of editorials like yours, some day settle into a 
more rational approach. The architects can 
do a better job of straightening out the mess 
that we find ourselves in than the optometrist, 
but when will the money crowd learn? Your 
editorial should help get us on the road to 
proving the fact. 

A. L. AYDELOTT 
A. L. Aydelott & Assoc., architects 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Forum: 

There is an error in your Gateway story 
which I am sure you will want to correct. You 
say “six different, standard panels of precast 
concrete faced with 11% chromium steel 
(nickel stainless was unavailable because of 
Korea).” 

Eleven per cent is incorrect, as the material 
used was 17% chrome. Stainless steel with 
11% chrome would be completely unsatisfae- 
tory. 

MicHaeL StumM, advertising manager 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


e@ Forum knew better, regrets the appearance of 
this typographical error.—eb. 


GLENN MARTIN'S PRECAST BUILDING 


Forum: 

I read with great interest the article om 
multistory precast framing (AF, Jan. ’54) and 
I have nothing but praise for the presentation 
of the material. The text is clear, thorough 
and complete. The photographs are excellent. 

Mario G. SALvapor!i 
Professor of civil engineering 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 
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Forum: 
The “innovations,” if they may be so termed, 


adopted by the Glenn L. Martin Co. in the 
construction of their new building in Balti- 
more (AF, Jan. ’54) are long overdue. The 
advantages afforded by the old mill-type fac- 
tory and later by the bolted, exposed steel 
structure were lost to a large extent when we 
introduced continuous structures of reinforced 
concrete and concrete-encased structural steel. 
Our rigid frames of concrete and steel are 
suffering from a severe attack of “arthritis.” 
Structures must yield and this can be done 
only when they are truly elastic. This has 
never been true of concrete until prestressing 
made this material! truly elastic. 

One of the prime characteristics of cast con- 
crete is its tendency to shrink on hardening. 
When the frame is cast of this material and 
restricted by forms, structural members and 
shape integration, it cracks and sets up strains 
which must be eliminated. Thus the precast- 
ing of the members which may freely accom- 
modate themselves to these strains before be- 
ing subjected to loads is mandatory. Flexural 
members for horizontal support, when precast 
and prestressed, can gain shrinkage equi- 
librium in addition to withstanding very much 
larger tensile stresses. When such members 
are combined with ingenious joint details, 
such as used on the Martin building, the in- 
tegrated structure is much more stable and 
lends itself more effectively to precision in- 
stallations of corollary envelope materials, 
finishes and of services. 

It is certain when this approach is further 
amplified by standard members and design, 
especially for buildings which lend themselves 
to such standardization, that the tremendous 
cost of wasted forms, patching and strengths 
which are evaluated with difficulty under pres- 
ent methods will be eliminated and further 
reduce costs. 

Water C. Voss, consultant 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Forum: 
-.. an excellent article. 
Joseph K. GANNETT 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Forum: 

You are to be commended for such an excel- 
lent article. 

There is no phase of construction work that 
is getting as much attention as precast and 
Prestressed concrete construction. Therefore, 
your article is most timely and the photo- 
graphs most informative. 

Rocer H. Corpetta 
Corbetta Construction Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 
-++A good job of research and writing. 
There’s little doubt but what prestressing, 


continued on p. 86 
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helps lower roof fire 


Quickly erected 


eet 


The many unique features of Robertson Q-Deck make it of special 
interest to the architect and engineer who is concerned about the fire 
hazard aspect of his flat roof design. To begin with, Robertson Q-Deck 
is designed with tight side and end laps to eliminate the need for an 
inflammable vapor seal. Its two-foot width and long span character- 
istics mean fewer joints, and its zinc-coated surface (or basic Galbestos) 
eliminates the need for field painting. 


A special Robertson clamping tool me- 
chanically fastens the side laps together, 
forming a steel fire barrier that remains 
intact as long as the structural supports 
are in place. 


Robertson Q-Deck side laps are designed 
to form a standing seam. A seal in the 
form of a continuous caulking material 
assures a vapor-tight joint. 


Ends of Robertson Q-Deck are sized and 
countersunk to produce a tight, smooth, 
two-inch lap joint. This lap, along with 


the tight side laps, provides a vapor- 
sealed roof construction. 


Excessive amounts of asphalt are elimi- 
nated on Robertson Q-Deck because the 
adhesive is applied to the insulation . . . 
not to the steel deck. This also results in a 
better bond between the steel and the 
insulation. 


Q-DECK 


a product of H. H. Robertson Company 


2403 Farmers Bank Building * Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


In Eagland—Robertson Thain Limited, Ellesmere Port, Cheshire 
In Canada—Robertson-irwin Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


World- Wide Building Service 
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PITTSBURGH'S BENT, ENAMELED TAPESTRY HERCULITE GLASS |e 
make these escalators a highlight of the dramatic entrance to é. k 
novated Sheraton-Cadillac. Herculite tempered glass has the shed 
resistant properties necessary to cope with hard hotel traffic, Lighte 
from within, this glass also provides an excellent means for illunigg 
ing these moving stairw ays. 


POLISHED PLATE GLASS MIRRORS on the closet doors and above 
dressers give the Presidential Suite bedroom a sparkling, more spacig 
look. The bath (not shown in the photograph ) in this suite was de 
rated in beautiful forest green Carrara Glass, with the shower dow 
Polished Plate Glass. All of the other remodeled rooms make exter 
use of Carrara Glass, Pittsburgh Mirrors and Paints. 
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Sanymetal CENTURY Type (Ceiling Hung) Shower Stalls of Sanymetal 
“Porcena’”’ (Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) Partitions and Pilosters, as 
arranged for a typical club installation. Also available in Sanymetal 
“Tenac’’ (synthetic enamel baked-on over Galvanized, Bonderized* Steel). 


This is Sanymetal 
“PORCENA’” 


(Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) 


A metal base material thot 
is impervious to moisture, 
odors, cleaning and uric 
acids, oils and grease. It is 
rust proof. Available in 21 
glistening colors. 


This is Sanymetal 
“TENAC” 


(Baked-on Paint Enamel 
over Galvanized, Bonder- 
ized** Steel) 


A metal base material that 
is notable for the positive 
adhesion of the baked-on 
paint enomel to the metal 
ond its resistance to corro- 
sion Its lustrous, protective 
finish assures long-lasting 
newness. Available in 21 
gleaming colors. 


Sanymetal NORM- 
ANDIE Type Toilet 
Compertments 
endow o rest room 
environment with 
dignity and good 
taste. 


Sanymetal ACADEMY Type 
Toilet Comportments are 
suitable for conservative 
but modern rest room 
environments. 


Ceiling Hung Toilet Com- 
partments offer the utmost 
in sanitation and provide 
modern, distinctive rest 
room environments for 
schools, institutions, termi- 
nals and other public 
buildings. 


a 
Sonymetal CENTURY Type 


It is obsolete before it is completed according to today’s standards. To 
insure against untimely obsolescence consider wall-type plumbing fixtures 
installed with Sanymetal ceiling-hung toilet compartments. 


Sanymetal offers several different types of toilet compartments. Sanymetal 
also offers and recommends Two Full Purpose Metal Base Materials which 
combine colorful attractiveness with long years of service life and effect 
important day-after-day savings in cleaning and maintenance costs. These 
Two Full Purpose Metal Base Materials—Sanymetal “Tenac” (Galvanized, 
Bonderized** Steel), and Sanymetal ‘“Porcena’”’ (Vitreous Porcelain on 
Steel), the ageless and fadeless, rustproof material—are described herein. 
Sanymetal Toilet Compartments are also available in cold rolled steel. 


Sanymetal Toilet Compartments and Shower Stalls embody the results of 
over 39 years of specialized skill and experience in making over 500,000 
toilet compartment and shower stall installations. Ask the Sanymetal rep- 
resentative in your vicinity to demonstrate the worthiness of Sanymetal 
Toilet Compartments as protection against untimely obsolescence. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
1687 Urbana Road « Cleveland !2, Ohio 


Sanymetol Toilet Compartments embody the results of specialized skill 
and experience in fabricating over 500,000 toilet compartments in all 
types of buildings. Ask the Sanymetol representative in your vicinity 
for information about planning suitable rest room environments thot 
will always stoy new. Refer to Sonymetal Catalog = in Sweet's 
Architectural File for 1953 and Catalog g- in Sweet's Industrial 
File for 1953. 


* 
TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. SHOWER STALLS AND 
**Treated with “Bonderite’’, 
of Porker Rust Proof Compony PRESSING ROOMS 
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Where Lighting Keeps Pace With 


MODERN SCHOOL PLANNING 


New Sylvania IC Fluorescent Fixtures meet high- 
est standards of new Thomas Jefferson Junior 
High School, Clairton, Penna. 


Notice the soft, well-diffused light provided by 
these Sylvania IC Low-Brightness Fluorescent 
Fixtures in this modern classroom installation. 
Architect: Joseph Hoover, Hoover Blidg., Pitts- 
burg, Penna. Electrical Engineer: Elwood S. 
Towers, Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


iF planning this handsome new 
junior high school, educational author- 
ities, architects, and lighting engineers 
agreed that the new Sylvania IC Low- 
Brightness Fluorescent Fixtures met their strict requirements for uniform light 
distribution, quick easy installation, low maintenance, and attractive appear- 
ance. The 40-watt T-17 low-brightness lamps minimize reflected glare, and the 
excellent 42° crosswise shielding shields the lamps from direct view. 


A letter from the Supervising Principal reads in part: “We at West 
Jefferson Hills Joint Schools are well pleased with the lighting perform- 
ance of Sylvania’s IC Fixtures. I am certain that these low-brightness units, 
with their removable side panels, will eliminate many of our maintenance 
problems and save us time and money through the years.” 


Let us give you full information concerning the many advantages of Sylvania’s 
new line of IC Fluorescent Fixtures. For illustrated folder simply address 
Sylvania, Dept. 4X-1203, today! 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


In Caneda: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. 


LIGHTING - RADIO - ELECTRONICS - TELEVISION 


LETTERS continued 


precasting techniques such as this hold a lot 
of promise for the future. 
G. Knox 
Portland Cement Assn. 
Chicago, Il. 


Forum: 

Your article is of great interest not only for 
all architects and engineers following the new 
structural principles of precast concrete. but 
also for contractors because substantial say. 
ings can be attained and construction time 
considerably shortened. 

Glenn Martin’s office and factory buildings 
have the framing (columns with intercon- 
nected girders) in precast concrete, whereas 
the floor structure is in steel. The accom- 
panying picture shows a welded steel frame 


structure, 145’ span, with precast concrete 


roof slabs, designed for the Rotterdam’s 
Grain Exchange building by the writer in 
1937. The concrete slabs have incorporated 
circular skylights specially designed for dif- 
fused light which is necessary for examina- 
tion of grain quality. J. F. Staal was the 
architect. 

To my knowledge the first multistory strue- 
ture in precast concrete (100°) in the US 
was built in 1946 in San Jose, Calif., for Kauf- 
mann Meat Co. designed by the engineering 
firm Myron C. Gould Associates in San Fran- 
cisco. Calif., with which the writer was ass0- 
ciated for many years. One of the precast 
concrete buildings has four floors. The same 
engineering firm designed many other struc 
tures of this type, e.g.. military barracks for 
the Department of the Army and bridges. 

J. J. PotivKa, consulting engineer 
Berkeley, Calif 


MODERN CHURCHES 


Forum: 

Your interesting articles on new European 
and American churches (AF, Dec. °53) leave 
two or three definite impressions on a church- 
man without architectural competence. 

The first is that the European churches are, 
on the whole. considerably better, chiefly be 


continued on p. 99 
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SelecTemp Highlights 


THERMOSTAT IN EACH ROOM. Temperatures can be 
varied in every room to fit the “activity plan’’ and 
personal preference of the occupants. 


MODULATED HEAT. Air circulation is continuous. Both 
temperature and volume of air is automatically modu- 
lated, as required to offset heat loss from room. 


FILTERED, CIRCULATED AIR. Individual room air circula- 
tion prevents transmission of odors or bacteria from 
other rooms. Air is cleaned by a spun glass filter in 
each room unit. Filtered outside air can be introduced 
if desired. 


BOILER LOCATION. Does not require centrally located 
heating plant. Boiler can be placed in any desired loca- 
tion, with proper distribution of heat to every room. 


LOW POWER COST. No electricity required to operate 
circulating fans. Nonelectric thermostats. 


LOW INITIAL COST. No other system can be so easily 
installed in either new or old construction. Small soft 
copper tubing (44 inch I1.D.) carries steam to individual 
room heater units. Return lines are % inch. Tremen- 
dous savings in installation costs. 

LOW FUEL COST. Temperature easily reduced in unused 
rooms. Eliminates overheating. 

AUTOMATICALLY BALANCED. No special adjustments of 
dampers, valves or orifices required to balance heating 
system. Each unit continuously regulates heat needed 
for each room. Automatically compensates for external 
heat sources such as fireplace or solar heat, without 
affecting temperatures of other rooms. 


THE (ROM FRE 


PRODUCT OF 


Modulated Heat 
with 
Thermostat 
in Every Room 


Every room in a building is an individual zone, 
with its own thermostat. Every room is heated with 
filtered warm air, continuously circulated by a 
compact, recessed wall unit. Sets a new standard 
of comfort and heating economy for every type 
and size of residential, institutional and commercial 
building. 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL BUILDINGS 


ture from 40 to 90 degrees. Heat in each room is 
accurately maintained at the temperature selected. 
The thermostat detects any change in temperature 
and regulates both the speed of the circulating fan 
and the steam supply to exactly meet heating 
requirements. SelecTemp thus eliminates ordinary 
on-and-off cycling and “‘cold 70” stratification. It 
constantly modulates from 1/20th of capacity to 
full capacity, supplying just the amount of heat 
needed. SelecTemp compensates automatically for 
variations due to changes in outdoor temperature, 
and in velocity and direction of the wind. It 
compensates for heat gains from the sun's heat, 
fireplaces, cooking ovens and body radiation. 


TRADE MARK 


Individual room control with 
continuous modulated heat 


With SelecTemp heating, every room in the building 
is an individual zone, with its own thermostat. Low 
pressure steam, supplied to recessed wall units 
through small flexible copper tubing, provides heat 
and power for the circulating fan. Thermostats 
are nonelectric and require no wiring. 


Exact, constant temperatures 


Each room thermostat may be set at any tempera- 


Low installation and operating cost 
The various parts of the selecTemp system are 
engineered for rapid economical installation without 
time wasting special provisions. SelecTemp units 
are delivered assembled in steel enclosures for 
mounting in wall stud spaces or wall openings. 
No electric power required for operation of circu- 
lating fans or thermostats—an important saving. 
Fuel savings result from elimination of wasteful 
overheating and from lower temperatures in unoccu- 
pied rooms. Small steam lines greatly reduce heat 
transmission losses. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Copyright 1954 
Mfg. Co. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO 
3158 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 

Please send literature on lron Fireman SelecTemp 
heating. 
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St STAINLESS STEEL 


GLASS DOORS 


WITH 
CONCEALED PANIC BOLTS 


HERE 1S THE ANSWER 


| TO TWO SIZABLE PROBLEMS. 


UNDER YOUR SPECIFICATIONS ,— 


THE 


PANIC BOLT, BECOMES PART OF 
TWINSTILE— ALL IN STAINLESS 


see our catalog in 
i \ TQ IN STAINLESS or write for copy 
| 
- | A WOULD COMPLETE THE PACKAGE 


SCHACHT ASSOCIATES, inc. 
1175 E. 156th STREET, NEW YORK 59, N. Y. 


LETTERS continued 


cause they are informed by a much more 
definite sense of what function the building is 
to serve. 


The American structures, further, are suo. 
cessful in proportion as they serve two spe 
cialized forms of worship. The Unitarians and 
Christian Scientists ask only a dignified and 
serene lecture hall or reading room and this 
they receive. Where the medieval Catholic cop. 
ception of worship (or the Baroque) stijj 
rules, a church can also be arranged as a hall 
where laity passively observe the symbolic 
actions of priests around an altar in a chancel 
or in procession. But the main stream of 
American Protestantism adheres to neither of 
these conceptions of Christian worship. A 
large part of worship in this tradition consists 
of corporate praise in song, for which the 
elongated hall is suited neither acoustically 
nor psychologically. And in various ways the 
communion table, pulpit and the baptismal 
font or pool play a central role in sacramental 
actions conceived more congregationally than 
in the Catholic or priestly conception, 


Those of the new structures shown in Forum 
which are most readily adaptable for this con 
ception of worship, curiously enough, were 
neither of them designed for churches of this 
tradition. The Roman Catholic octagonal 
church in Holyoke, Mass., with its central com- 
munion table, is excellently arranged for the 
sense of corporate worship central to the 
“main-stream” American Protestant denomi- 
nations. Similarly, the Church of the Advent 
in Copenhagen, with a different arrangement 
of the seating and with the altar replaced bya 
communion table among the people, would 
fit American Protestantism well. (Some of 
these considerations are set forth in the text 
in relation to the Neo-Apostolic Church of 
Geneva.) But the Presbyterian, Congrege 
tional and Episcopal churches shown in the 
article embody no such conceptions, illustra 
ting rather an uneasy compromise of Unite 
rian and Jesuit requisites. 


The weakness of the American churches 
one suspects, is due, not to the architects, 
whose freshness of design and effective use of 
color and various materials are striking, but 
to the American Protestant churchmen, who 
have not adequately articulated their concep 
tion of Christian worship. 

James H. editor 
Church History 
Chicago. Ill. 


Forum: 

Your American and European churches 
(Dec. °53) were provocative occasionally, 
sadly disappointing in general. If the churches 
pictured are indicative of the best coming 
from today’s drawing boards, it augurs 
for the church of the future. 

The architectural professional appears it 
terested in little other than the su i 
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visual. While this facet has importance, it no 
more represents the real basis for church 
thought and design than does style, the un- 
fortunate starting point of all too much think- 


ie church designs portrayed in your De- 
cember issue indicate architects have insufh- 
cient concept of religion today, its aims and 
purposes, the requirements for practical con- 
duct of and function in service forms. 

It is especially evident that architects either 
have little knowledge of or perhaps interest 
in those requirements essential to the efficient 
presentation of church music. If the organ is 
permitted a place at all (and electronic in- 
struments are rightly not organs), it more 
often than not is relegated to some hole in the 
wall from which proper, acceptable egress of 
sound is not possible. 

From your presentation of these churches, 
one can but guess how and where most organs, 
consoles or choirs will actually be housed. 
The few instances which give placement of the 
various musical elements show clearly the pro- 
fession may not be aware of even the basic re- 
quirements for 1) effective organ installation; 
2) relation of organ to organist, to choir, to 
congregation; 3) efficient function of the 
choir conducted by the organist from the con- 
sole. 

Your design standards and data for churches 
seem archaic, to say the least. Permission for 
synthesis of organ pipes and acoustic frame- 
work which is the building (a requisite for the 
only valid total auditory result) is missing. 

Stress placed upon latitude in design-choice 
for sanctuaries, chancel, bemata is well-taken; 
also stress laid upon the trend toward organ- 
choir placement in rear gallery — without 
question the finest location for these musi- 
cal components. It is usually easy to group to- 
gether efficiently these three components of 
organ, organist and choir, both for their inti- 
mate functional interrelationships, and per- 
mission for the ideal in freestanding, open, 
within-the-building-walls organ space. No or- 
gan can be efficient tonally unless so placed, 
and in direct “sight line” with all who hear it. 

One wonders why architects, individually 
and by group, do not secure assistance from 
Persons and organizations in related fields to 
form a bloc of unquestioned integrity and suf- 
ficient power with which to combat those who 
would not permit creativeness. 

A few feeble attempts have been noticed 
but until an effort of sufficient scope and vision 
becomes apparent, progress will at best be 
negligible. In the meantime, countless clergy- 
men and musicians continue to suffer in ill- 
conceived, poorly thought-out worship build- 
ings which are inefficient and unimaginative 
architecturally, hopeless acoustically. 

Ray Berry 
Committee on Architecture and Acoustics 
American Guild of Organists 
Detroit, Mich. 
continued on p. 92 
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TWINSTILE DOORS ARE SUPPLIED WITH OR WITHOUT PANIC BOLTS 


SCHACHT ASSOCIATES INc. 
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HARDWOOD PRODUCTS DOORS 
give you a choice of 
“time lasting’’ matched facings 


No matter what wood specie you select, you'll welcome 
the near perfect Veneer grain matching that’s yours on all 
Hardwood Products Doors — whether specified or not. 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS MASTER-FLUSH DOORS 

... feature ¥g” thick Veneers available in Natural Birch, 
Natural Gum, Selected Red Gum, Plain Red Oak, Plain 
African Mahogany, Northern White Pine and Ponderosa 
Pine. MASTER-FLUSH doors are especially made to 
withstand the hardest usage and the abuse inherent in 
most types of institutional buildings. 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS STANDARD-FLUSH DOORS 


. .. feature the same core construction as Master-Flush 
doors but are faced with thinner veneers. Face veneers 
include Natural Birch, selected White or Red Birch, 
Selected Red Gum, Plain Red Oak, Plain White Oak 
(rotary cut), Natural Hard Maple, Selected White Hard 
Maple and Northern White Pine — all 1/20” thick. Sliced 
Plain White Oak in 1/24” thickness. Highly figured 
cabinet veneers include Comb Grain White Oak, Plain 
Walnut, Quartered Walnut, African Ribbon Stripe 
Mahogany and Plain Philippine Mahogany — all 1/28” 
thick. Other veneers available on request. 


For complete Hardwood Products Door veneer data 
consult Sweet's Architectural File 15c/HA. 


wet — RIVERBANK sound Prooucrs DO R 
insulating doors ore fully 
described in this free CORPORATION 


brochure. Write Dept. PA. 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON ® CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


Another HARDWOOD prod- 


HARDWOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION © NEENAH © WISCONSIN 
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LETTERS continued 


Forum: 

For a long time it has seemed to me that 
Protestantism has been shirking its architec. 
tural duty. The imitation Gothic and Colonial 
churches that dot our landscape are reflections 
upon the creativity of contemporary Christi- 
anity and its willingnes to speak to the man ef 
today. It gives one pause to realize that the 
Christian communion which is most articulate 
and certain of its theological task—I mean 
Roman Catholicism—has also been more ad- 
venturous than any other in architecture and 
the other arts. 

I hope that your article will come to the 
attention not only of ecclesiastical authorities 
in Protestantism but also of laymen who are 
involved in the leadership of building com. 
mittees. The rapid increase in church build- 
ing today affords a magnificent opportunity to 
architects who are working in a contemporary 
vein. The modern theological revival in Protes 
tantism ought to find a large part of its artistic 
expression in the construction of church build- 
ings. I congratulate you for publishing such 
a fine exposition of the new trends. 

Cor, minister 
First Congregational Church 
Amherst, Mass. 


Forum: 

Thank you very heartily for this present evi- 
dence of the informed concern of the Forum 
within an area of creative art very dear to 
many of us. 

You will be heartened to know that at the 
very theological center of the contemporary 
church, some of us are pounding away with 
other hammers, but aiming at the same nail. 

But it seems to me essential that there 
should very soon come about a meeting of 
minds between contemporary architects and 
theologians. Your article speaks of a “Faith 
for Our Times.” It is exactly at this point 
that I feel that much of the commendable and 
excellent experimentation in architectural 
forms may just fail of its optimum effective- 
ness. Because it is required of us not only 
that we invest with new forms, appropriate to 
our present existence of an ancient faith, but 
that these new forms be sensitive to radical 
changes and, in my judgment, radical deep 
enings which are taking place in the faith it- 
self. A nineteenth-century understanding of 
Christianity is not a relevant address to the 
contemporary man, even if this address be 
ensconced in contemporary forms, textures and 
materials. This achievement, indeed, may but 
underline a wan irrelevancy. 

Ever since many years ago when I read old 
Henry Adams, I have been a little nuts on this 
subject, and the length of this letter you may 
charge off to the enduring influence of “Mont 
St. Michel and Chartres!” 

Jor er 


Systematic Theology 
Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Maywood, Ill. 


continued on p. % 
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“A salute to those who made it possible’ * 


This Alamo Heights school- 
room, designed by Architect 
Bartlett Cocke of San Antonio, 
and built by G. W. Mitchell of 
San Antonio, is filled with free 
eye-easy daylight by this wall of 
Fenestra* Intermediate Steel 
Windows. They give you extra 
view and light because the frames 
are designed to be strong and 
rigid without being bulky. 


Notice how the vents of these 
Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Windows protect the interior 
of the Clemson College chem- 
istry building in Clemson, S. C. 
Here is fresh air ventilation 
even when it’s raining outside. 
And these vents operate so that 
you can wash them from inside. 
Screens also go on from inside. 
Architects Hopkins, Baker & 
Gill designed the building and 
Industrial Builders Inc. built it. 
Both are in South Carolina. 


@ And Architectural Beauty... 
Architects Karcher & Smith 
: and Contractor Charles F. Roh- 
leder of Philadelphia have used 
graceful Fenestra Windows to 
add to the warm, friendly, 
charming beauty of the Penn 
Valley Elementary School in 
Lower Merion Township, Pa. 
Special note: All Fenestra 
Windows are available Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized. For further 
information, call your Fenestra 
Representative, listed in the 
yellow pages. And write for 
Better Classroom Daylighting. 
Detroit Stee! Products Com- 
pany, Dept. AF-3, 2296 East 


* Your need for windows that would give better school 
daylighting, protected ventilation and lower maintenance 


Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
, 
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AMERICAN 
Appoved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 

.- Plus in performance— Approved 
-Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service . . . Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


LETTERS continued 


Forum: 
I was very much interested in your excellent 
presentation of modern church architecture. 
KENNETH CLINTON, minister 
First Congregational Church 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Forum: 

It is certainly a promising sign to see so 
much thought and time spent on this subject 
by the leading professional periodical in the 
country. ... 

It is understandable that the architect of 
today desires to test his new materials and 
structural principles that place him in a dif- 
ferent world from that of his predecessor. To 
find the significance of these materials and 
principles and their interpretation of the pres- 
ent must be a fascinating thing. What bothers 
me, however, is that the practical possibilities 
of our new form have not been fully explored. 
The comparatively narrow and long nave, al- 
though less obstructed, is still your favorite. 
What about the work of such men as Barry 
Byrne, who have seen in the new architecture 
an opportunity for a better floor plan? Are 
we so sensitive about our cultural backward- 
ness that we are unwilling to make the new 
forms speak for themselves and lose ourselves 
in abstractionism? 

AnTHONY J. Jacoss, pastor 
Santa Clara Church 
Oxnard, Calif. 


SCHOOL HEATING 


Forum: 

The article “Low-Cost School Heating” 
(which is really more than the title indicates) 
in the October issue is a sweetheart. It is the 
first nearly perfect analysis I have seen on the 
subject. ... 

I congratulate you roundly for making 
available to your readers the very excellent 
story on the factors which must be considered 
in school heating and on the simplest. and 
most proper methods for providing heating 
and cooling in classrooms. 

J. Donatp KROEKER, engineer 
J. Donald Kroeker & Associates 
Portland, Ore. 


FORUM ON THE AIR 


Forum: 

The International Broadcasting Service of 
the US Information Agency would iike per- 
mission to use the article, “The Six Broad Cur- 
rents of Modern Architecture,” by Eero Saari- 
nen (AF, July ’53). 

This would be used in connection with our 
noncommercial broadcasts to and _ within 
worldwide areas exclusive of the US. 

Evetyn EIsENSTADT 
Copyright clearance specialist 
Broadcasting Service 
US Information Agency 
New York, N.Y. 

continued on p. 98 
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BY ELIMINATING 
TALL STACK 


Preserve the appearance of buildings 
you design by specifying an Induced 
Draft Bifurcator Fan to provide con- 
stant boiler draft. This fan unit 
eliminates the need for a tall, costly 
stack and supplies a controlled draft 
in any weather. Adequate draft is 
provided for high-pressure boilers 
delivering up to 60,000 pounds of 
steam per hour and for low-pressure 
boilers rated up to 190,000 EDR. 
Ask your DeBothezat representative, 
listed in phone book, or send for 
illustrated catalog. 


INDUCED 
DRAFT. 
BIFURCATOR 


The induced 
Draft Bifurcator 
is an axial-flow 
fan in a divided 
housing. Flue 
gases are by- 
passed (bifur- 
cated) around the 
motor chamber 
so that motor 
stays cool, clean 
and accessible. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


DEBOTHEZAT FANS, Dept. AF-354 

| Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. ; 
East Moline, Illinois 

| Send Bulletin DB-32-53 on Induced Draft Bifurcators. 
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Your need for lower building costs encouraged us to 
develop a quality door unit that would save initial cost and 
installation cost— Fenestra Hollow Metal Door-Frame-Hard- 
ware Units ... a great advancement in building products. 


“A salute to those who made it 


possible*’ 


HOW TO SAVE 


in your new building 


or remodeling 


Here are four good reasons why building owners 
are saving this kind of money with Fenestra* 
Hollow Metal Door-Frame-Hardware Units: 


1. They cost less to buy because they are mass 
produced on special jigs that eliminate a lot of 
expensive time and labor. You get production-line 
economy—wot custom job costs. 

2. They come to the job complete—pre-fitted frame, 
door and hardware are specifically made for each 
other. No time lost in planning or ordering 
separate elements that fit each other. 

3. You save on installation cost with these complete 
units. Again time and labor are saved. There’s no 
cutting or fitting or mortising or tapping—the 
door is in and in use in minutes. 


11 
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Fenestra Door-Frame-Hardware Units in the Robert N. Mandeville High School, 
Flint, Mich. Architect: Bennett & Straight, Dearborn. Conffactor: Kor! B. Foster, Flint. 


4. And you continue to save on maintenance because 
Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors can’t warp, swell, 
stick or splinter. They always open easily . . . ian 
smoothly. And they close quietly, because inside 
surfaces are covered with sound-deaden- . 
ing material. 


For strong, solid quality at unusually low cost, ee 
check on Fenestra Doors—there’s a door for every” © ia 
purpose in the Fenestra line: Entrance Doors, Flush 
or Regular Interior Doors with glass or metal 
panels, Doors with the Underwriters’ B Label. 
For pictures and details, write to Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. AF-3, 2296 E. Grand “ 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. *® a 
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LETTERS continued 


School Architects Specify. 
 COOKSON 


SCHOOLS 


Forum: 

Last October I renewed a subscription to 
your magazine for many reasons, but particu- 
larly because I was most anxious to receive 
your October issue on schools. In fact I held 


up the building of a new school so as to first 

check over your latest suggestions in this mat- 

ter. So far I have received no magazine. 
Please forward me, as soon as possible, 


your special issue on schools. 
Rev. Davin 
St. Thomas Church 
Chickasaw, Ala. 


®@ Forum apologizes to Reader Sullivan for delay- 
ing his school. He has by now received a special 
copy of the special October issue on schools, and 


@oxson 


with this issue, receives a dividend—25 more EXTRUDED 
pages on schools.—ep. ALUMINUM 
COUNTER DOORS 
Forum: 
We very much enjoyed your article on the @ Lifetime beauty 
Hunterdon Medical Center (AF, Dec. °53). @ Smooth, easy rolling 
It was justly complimentary to our community @ Rugged protection 
and factually honest. Proved for schools, offices, Fi 
May we reprint the article? Even though cafeterias and stores eal 
most of the material is not new to most of our 
readers, we feel they will thoroughly enjoy Durable slats of ‘‘Alu-  . 
this evaluation by such an authoritative pub- milited"’ extruded alu- 4 
lication. minum, resistant to * 
J. H. Prescorr denting, scratching or ; Ba, 
Managing editor other damage. Corros- ee, 
Hunterdon County Democrat sion and rust proof. ‘ it 
Flemington, N. J. Nothing to chip or wear 
off. Requires no paint- re 
Forum: Midget = ing or maintenance. 
Your article “New Thinking on Shops” Easy to clean. Counterbalanced for 7 
(AF, Nov. °53) covering the trend teward self- effortless operation, push-up or 
selection was especially interesting to us as | with removable crank. 
we design and manufacture merchandising | Opens clear, without obstruction. 
equipment for that purpose. Custom built to specified openings 
Irvine C. Foucer, vice president up to 20 ft. wide. Lifetime lubri- 
The E. O. Bulman Mfg. Co., Inc. cated ball bearing mounted. Ideal 
Grand Rapids, Mich. as counter doors, or floor to lintel 
division between kitchen and multi- 
ERRATA Purpose rooms, etc. 
Forum: 
Thank you for printing a review (and a WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 7 
favorable one, too!) of my new book, Climate with specifications, dee == 
and Architecture (AF, Jan. °54). scription and illustrations 
However, the cost is $12.50, not $14.50, as of extreded clumiaue 


counter doors, steel roll- 


indicated. ing grilles, steel rolling 


Jerrrey Extis ARONIN service doors and Servire 
Woodmere, N.Y. fire doors, and specialty 
doors. Available on request without 
ERRATA obligation. 


® Manhattan’s controversial Coliseum rede- 
velopment will be designed by Architects Leon 

and Lionel Levy of New York. rather than _ COOKSON COMPANY 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill (AF, Jan. °54, 
News). As consulting architects to the city’s 
Slum Clearance Commission, SOM will advise 
on design for the housing part of the project, 
but will not be the designer.—ep. 


1529 CORTLAND AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


| 
| YOU GET 
ADVANTAGE: 
- 
| CONCRETE FORMS 
TIME AND LABOR SAVINGS 
ait by up to 258" 
a 2 SMOOTH CONCRETE 
‘is smooth, fin-free. Requires 
less rubbing. Ceilings can be painted 
ect after a minimum of finishing— 
«These ‘grade-trademarks identity 
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Rudy Kahn 


A NEW WORLD 
FOR CHILDREN 


—because architects have learned how 


to build schools with blocks 


The happy children in this photograph are enjoying 
a new kind of school. 

This building is the product of thinking about 
classrooms as simple units of space created by large, 
simple units of structure. Such “unit” thinking opens 
the door to new combinations of space, abetted by new 
combinations of structure. Exam~'!es of the school- 
houses that result are shown on the following 20 
pages. 

A big reason school architects have turned to this 
kind of “block building” is that they have had to do 
a lot of thinking about adding to existing schools, 
which means they have had to analyze the funda- 
mental pieces of a school, instead of thinking of 
whole schools. It is also a logical outgrowth of the 


cluster-plan school (AF, Oct. ’53). 


Economically, “block building” yields the advan- 
tage of planned, rational growth, whether for an old 
or new plant (for instance, Caudill’s Lire school, p. 
110 and Blatner’s addition, p. 126). It also invites 
a maximum of prefabrication. 


Architecturally, “block building” seems to stimu- 
late ideas for interesting new kinds of school units 
(for instance, Perkins & Will’s academic-vocational 
unit, p. 118). 


Educationally, the results of “block building” 
dovetail with schoolmen’s aims. Breaking down the 
big physical mass of the building, getting smaller 
scale and more chances for variety, are all aids to pre- 
serving the individual in the mass. The examples that 
follow prove that when a good architect plays with 
new combinations of blocks, he also devises ways to 
give them internal coherence, a focus—which is pre- 
cisely what educators mean when they talk about get- 
ting a group of classes to feel and act like a school 
community. 


Corridor in Architect John Carl Warnecke’s prize-winning 
elementary school annex (see also cover and p. 121). 
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BLOCK-BUILT 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL | 


Unit-by-unit planning promotes flexibility and economy 


This elementary school was commissioned by Lire magazine (in 
consultation with Forum) to show the public how to get less costly 
schools both new and as additions. The basic unit is really an oblong 
classroom but the actual “building block” is a square building unit 
containing four of them in “quadruplex” (top left). Along with two 
other “building blocks,” a service and a play-shed unit, these can be 
built of prefab parts, dropped down next to existing schools as addi- 
tions, or on fresh ground for new schools which again can be ex- 
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& CAUDILL, ROWLETT, SCOTT & ASSOCIATES, architects 


ae PLAY SHED 


panded. For extra savings, a school district could lump additions to 
several schools in one contract. 

This scheme, like that of the junior high which follows, has all 
the economic advantages of the cluster plan—lower site costs, light malt Yehs Yee above) ‘is af) Darter 
structure, no necessity for gearing one type of facility to the dimen- 


ville, Okla., where previously consider- 


ed schemes deprived old or new rooms 


sions of another—with the further advantage of permitting old build- of light and breeze or ate up rear play- 

ings to be used to their maximum. (For its amenities, adaptability ground space. Solid block unit is under 

and detailed economies, see the following six pages.) way; dotted block will be built later. 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM - MARCH 1954 tl 
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Split-level classroom makes 


Corridors — as such—are eliminated 
from the quadruplex classroom units. 
Instead, a ground-level platform, 2’ 
higher than the central teaching space, 
borders the unit and is used for inte- 
rior circulation. But most important, this 
platform is incorporated into classrooms 
as an educational asset. 

The three sketches (below) illustrate 
some of the platform’s everyday uses. 
The dining sketch shows how a hospital- 
type food cart would be wheeled in 
from a central kitchen for cafeteria 


versatile teaching and activities space 


service. The teacher would also allocate 

portions of the platform area for move- 

able wardrobe racks, extra freestanding 

shelving, plants, aquariums or exhibits. 
In addition, the split-level scheme has 

these important cost advantages: 

> Construction economy of digging 2’ 

down instead of building 2’ up. 

> Heating and construction economy of 

8’ walls that provide natural lighting 

equivalent of 10’ walls. 

> Elimination of exterior overhang. 

> Cheap and convenient cabinet space, 


occupying no floor area, cast into slab 
under platform (see section, p. 114). 

The two permanent interior partitions 
in each quadruplex unit are vertical 
teaching space—tackboard, chalkboard, 
and peg and dowel boards into which 
children can push pegs to hang shelves. 

All this is a long way from the idea of 
static, four-sided classrooms. As Caudill 
puts it: “The split-level gives added 
horizontal dimensions for activities; the 
space divider added vertical 
dimensions.” 


gives 


Dramatizations 
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Core pian provides economical central utili- 
ties for four classrooms. It includes back-te- 
back toilets (with an unusual two-door ar- 


rangement that will take a little practice for 


‘a children to master), nessing unit for the four 
- rooms and—in hot climates—evaporative cool- 
0 9 0 Comparative areas and volumes of unit ing unit. Plumbing for sinks comes off core. 
82% 9900 school and equivalent traditional school are 
°° 
° 229299900 0°? shown in sketches (below). Estimated cost 
0° | 9 | 
Sooo 990 9909 of classroom quadruplex in Texas (where 
0000 building costs are relatively low) is $48,265, 
° 4 
oe Rs3343 or $9.85 per sq. ft. Estimate for administra- 
0000 000 0 tion unit is $49,490, or $10.10 per sq. ft. bs} 
000 2000009 
00090009 
° ° ©9000 008 
° ° Pd ° 0% 000° 
© © }000000 0° TRADITIONAL SCHOOL NEW SCHOOL 
0.0°° 9 | 9000902 
° 009000 4 
0° 000 0 
° 
INTERCLASS 
| Uj 2 | + | | ue | | ‘2 jis orm 
Folding walls throw two classrooms : 
into one, give sufficient space for 
-_ , typical classroom: 24’ x 40’ typical classroom: 28’ x 42 
entire age-group assemblies or for Savin Ay 
interclass games and folk dancing. @ Pee? aede 23,364 sq. ft. 19,600 sq. ft. 16.1% / 
(minus gym, cafe. & aud.) (minus playshed) 
fy © Outside wall area 11,544 sq. ft. 8,960 sq. ft. 22.4% | 
© Partition wall area 14,352 sq. ft. 4,800 sq. ft. 66.6% a 
@ Heated corridor 4,202 sq. ft. 450 sq. ft. 89.3% { 
® Volume (cubage) 303,732 cu. ft. 162,632 cu. ft. 46.5% a 
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Here are the reasons for the classroom unit’s low construction cost 


VENTILATION SKYLIGHT 
BAY -+| 


PRE-FAB 
WALL PANELS 


10'-o" 


CABINETS WITH PERFORATED pn 
CEMENT -ASBESTos Doors TEACHING SPACE 
DIVIDER 
Like many seeming simplicities, this lower level and also as housing for the Four appropriate framing methods are 
classroom quadruplex unit is actually economical cabinets, three sides of which diagrammed (below) ; the Caudill firm 
based on great ingenuity. To keep costs are concrete. favors the interlocking grid. In addition 
down to an absolute minimum, the > Where swelling and shrinking soil ex- to the systems diagrammed, lift-slab con- 
Caudill project planning team used a ists and a structural floor slab is neces- struction could be used but it has the 
whole bag of tricks, The nice thing of sary, the scheme calls for plowing the disadvantages of requiring a fill-in form 
course is the way these economies dove- earth to form the bottom of the concrete to create a level pairing surface and of 
tail into the educational amenities. slab, an economical technique that pro- restricting location of plastic bubble sky- 
Note especially these points: vides the necessary cushion for the lights to the centers of bays. 
> Both the roof and upper level of the ground to rise and fall. The wall module is 14 long by 8 
floor (which is really at ground level) > Where soil conditions require deep high, permitting use of big prefabricated 
are cantilevered. footings, an economical drilled footing wall sections. In mild areas only two dif- 
> Grade beams between footings serve as is proposed, using equipment similar to ferent wall units woud be needed because 
walls for the economically dug-down telephone-pole hole driller (see p. 168). the only special elements are the doors. 
70°-0" : 
7:0" 21 o* 14'-o" 21-0" 
| 
+ 
+ 
DIAGONAL BEAM 


a 


777 OWNS 
INTERLOCKING GRID DIAGONAL JOISTS 
Framing system favored by project engineer is lighter steel than other appropriate methods, Prefab units—all glass wall or glass with 
interlocking grid because maximum use of thus is lower cost. But other systems dia- door—would ordinarily be used throughout. 
eantilever and interlocking principles permits grammed could be used. Cold, windy locale would demand solid corners. 
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Ventilation is natural (another econ- 
omy). Diagram (at right) shows in plan 
how prevailing warm weather breezes in 
southeast and south central US can be 
turned about and sent into leeward class- 
rooms by freestanding “suction wall.” 
Section (above) depicts condition at 
leeward; corresponding photo shows 
confirming results of smoke test. In hot 
southwest, wal] should block breeze at 
windward because air is too drying; 
there, breeze would be sucked instead 
into evaporative cooler in core. 


Here are ways the classroom unit adapts to differing climates 


Sun control at desk working level is 
managed by roof over upper floor level. 
9 a.M. is worst condition considered 
(afternoon sun is not so serious in 
schools as in other buildings because of 
shorter school day). Sun is blocked out 
(as shown in diagram) in latitude of 
New Orleans except between Dec. 5 and 
Jan. 5, which includes Christmas vaca- 
tion. In latitude of Columbus sun enters 
teaching area part of day from Oct. 21 
to Feb, 21. In latitude of Duluth it enters 
part of day from Oct. 1 to Mar. 10. 
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Cold winter winds in southeast and 
south central US (opposite direction 
from warm winds) are blocked by same 
wall that directs summer breezes into 
rooms. Diagrams show wind diversion in 
plan and section; photo (above) shows 
smoke test with model at Texas Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station. Locales where 
summer and winter winds come from 
same direction (as at Columbus) require 
adjustable louvered windbreak. Northern 
areas, such as Duluth, require only wind- 


breaks for winter weather. 


Natural light from windows and eight 
plastic sky bubbles grouped around core 
is sufficient, even with completely over- 
cast sky (1,000 foot-lamberts) to give 
minimum of 56 foot-candles illumina- 
tion in least bright part of classroom. 
For northerly climates, where solid 
corners are called for, four additional 
plastic bubbles are required as shown in 
diagram (at left below). With extra 
bubbles, least bright area is still in the 
corner, but it tests at a good 46 foot- 
candles (compared with 22 without extra 
bubbles) . 

Artificial light for night use or very 
dark days is system of low-brightness 
fluorescent lamps secured to Lottoms of 


exposed steel beams. 


Heating in mild climates would include 
only radiant panels in floor of the upper 
level, with small hot-water boiler in core. 
In cold climates, same radiant panel heat 
would be supplemented by blower in 
core, to send hot air through four grilles, 
into four rooms (as shown in diagram 
above). For radiant heating coils, 
Caudill prefers low-cost, easy-to-install 
plastic tubing. 
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BLOCK-BUILT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Open shed would serve for June grad- 

. uations and mild-weather parties or 
E pageants in addition to principal func- 
. tion of all-weather play space. Light 
; from ends is supplemented by plastic 
‘ roof bubbles. Oblong heated structure 
(foreground, above) dressing 
i. rooms and storage for game equipment 
aS (see plan, p. 113). 
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A play shed designed to give children more, not less, of the outdoors 


Architect Caudill thinks that healthy 
children should play outdoors—in cold 
climates as well as in warm, This is a 
radical notion, but Caudill holds firm 
and here he proposes a play shed—a sort 
of elementary school version of the gym 
designed not to keep children inside, 
but to give them their outdoor play in 
spite of rain, slush or hot sun. (He 
reluctantly admits the shed could be en- 
closed and heated at an extra cost of 
$25,000 over the basic cost of $57,740 
estimated by a Texas contractor, but 
“why, when active play gives every 
child a built-in heating system?”) 

The shed gets some of its roof height 
by digging down, an economy trick the 
Caudill firm has already used in schools 
(AF, Oct. °53). The sides of the pit 
form bleachers; the floor is easy to 
* flood for an ice-skating rink in cold 


climates, 

The shed would be oriented to take 
prevailing winds at the sides and the 
small gap between roof and bleachers 
could be windscreened when necessary. 
To guard against erratic windstorm 
damage, roof is engineered for greatest 
resistance against upward pressure. 


Credits: 


William W. Caudill, John M. Rowlett, Wallie 
E. Scott Jr., William M. Pena, planning 
team; Cleon C. Bellomy, Charles E. Lawrence, 
Frank D. Lawyer, designers; A. M, Martin, 
structural engineering; J. W. Hall Jr., me- 
chanical engineering; Robert F. White, land- 
scape architect; Bob H. Reed, research archi- 
tect, Texas Engineering Experiment Station; 
Doil S. Hammons, constructor and estimator, 


R. B. Butler, Inc.; Roland Chatham, scientific 


and presentation photography; Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking, educational consultant; Dr. Hollis 


A. Moore, associate. 
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Reshuffled junior high wu, 


—breaking it down into ‘‘blocks’’ permits rearrangement 


In analyzing this prototype junior high school (again 
done for Lire with Forum consulting) architects 
Perkins & Will found their basic building block was 
no single room but certain groups of rooms that na- 
turally belong together, such as auditorium and 
music; gym and locker rooms; classrooms; shops. 
Once these groups have been clearly differentiated, 
it is possible to build a school or add to an existing 
school step by step in a rational, systematic and eco- 
nomical manner, adding a “block” at a time. 

In rethinking their groups as blocks, Perkins & 
Will came up with a fascinating new unit (opposite) . 


AUDITORIUM 
ANO MUSIC UNIT 


GYMNASIUM 


AcT TIVES BLOCK. 
ADMINISTRATION 
“POOL 
Class | GYM 


Diagrams show usual high school arrangements: either an activities block (cafeteria, 
library, administration, etc.) forming the core with classrooms dispersed about it or 
—more commonly—a classroom block at the core with activities on periphery. In the 
scheme proposed (below) Perkins & Will reject these solutions. The heart of their 
building is space: a promenade-edged court both for everyday milling about and 


special-day rituals, 


EXISTING 
JUNIOR 
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Central loft space of wide classroom-vocational unit has 
natural toplighting. In background is circular assembly 
room, in foreground work space, at sides are traffic lanes. 


The classroom unit 


This refinement of the loft plan places academic 
classrooms on the exterior, puts practical work- 
rooms in the big central corridor, gives the whole 
a focal point with a little assembly-in-the-round 
(inspired by Pueblo Indian ceremonial halls called 
“kivas”). While the kiva is the most striking 
element, actually the most radical idea is use of 
the central open space for a workroom. The archi- 
tects reasoned that all children are interested in 
seeing these activities and that such work is not 
disturbed by adjacent traffic. As for the workroom 
buzz, the architects are convinced that mere 
muffling of generalized sound suffices to keep it 
from disturbing classrooms. Really noisy shops are 
off to left in separate building. 


Plan of classroom unit shows use of 
freestanding round form to yield versa- 
tile assembly room without blocking 


space flow. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Social CENTER 


SCIENCE 


SCIENCE 


MATH 


MATH 


MATH. 
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Classrooms have unusually airy, unconfined char- 
acter. Partitions between rooms (rear of sketch) 
are wood tackboard, on which chalkboard is 
mounted, topped by fixed glass. Exterior walls 
are glazed floor to ceiling, could slide in southern 
climates. On corridor side, storage wall—includ- 
ing student lockers—is surmounted by glass, 
carries adjustable shelving on room side. Plastic 


bubbles are used for natural toplight. 


Cest of academic-vocational unit, which will 
amply serve 300 students, is estimated by archi- 
tects at economical $255,750, or $12.50 per sq. ft., 
in central Illinois. Cost in Memphis would be 
about $227,600; for suburban New York estimate 
is $268,500. Major economies are light structure, 


repetitive prefab elements. 


Kiva has slightly dome-shaped roof with artificial 
toplighting. Curtains divide it into segments for 
small-group activities or may be manipulated as 
“sets” for dramatic performances. With addition 
of folding chairs, kiva is excellent little theater- 
in-the-round, Solidity of concrete block walls 


contrasts with openness of building as a whole. 
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House-and-yard school with glass “Main Street” 


R. L. Copeland 


ne & This kindergarten-primary annex beautifully proves how a fresh ap- 
5 


proach to an old problem can yield all kinds of rich results. , 

Architect John Carl Warnecke’s separate little house and yard for 
each classroom make great good sense: they satisfy the educational 
requirement for “an extension of home environment” to beginners’ ie 
grades; they respect and preserve the character of a residential neigh- 
borhood and they make maximum use of a minimum site—better than 
90% educational use. plotline to plotline. 

The central skylight, tying together the little houses, gives toplight- 
ing to each room’s interior end, provides a cheerful, roofed outdoor 
play space and creates a lighthearted “Main Street” corridor that key- 
notes the lighthearted charm of the whole job. 


These school house amenities helped Architect Warnecke win both 
the AASA-AIA merit award and a School Executive plaque at the 
American Association of School Administrators’ February convention 
at Atlantic City (see page 180). This school was the only dual win- 
ner. It is the second School Executive award winner for Warnecke. 


Site for annex, across street from existing school, was fan- His first: Mira Vista elementary school (AF, June °51), honored in 
shaped plot (center background in preconstruction photo) made the 1952 competition. 


up of five house lots in middle of residential block—the only 


land available in the neighborhood. 
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HOUSE-AND-YARD SCHOOL 


Diagrams (at left) show 
five discarded layouts and 
accepted solution. School 
authorities and = architect 
analyzed and scored each 
possibility according to 
homelike rather than insti- 
tutional appearance, degree 
class areas were self-con- 
tained, use of outdoor area. 
educational flexibility. 
lighting, ventilation and 
circulation. First scheme 
eliminated was No. 5. 
which crowded in too many 
classrooms; then No. 1, 
which had too few: and 
institutional-looking No. 4. 
Among remaining eight- 
classroom possibilities, the 
last scored highest. coming 
out especially well in its 
use of outdoor area. Whole 
site is only 111’ deep with 
225’ frontage: longer rear 


are is 269’, 


Plan gives each classroom its 
own fenced. separate yard 
linked with its own covered 
outdoor space (see diagram 
below and photo, opposite 
page). Kindergartens get 
bigger yards than first grade. 
Skylight is 35’ x 235’, covers 
approximately one third of 
each classroom and gives aver- 
age of 594 sq. ft. of covered 
outdoor space to each class. 
Skylight panes are 14” heat- 
absorbing. glare -reducing 


( frosted wireglass. 


Rondal Partridge 
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COVERED AREA INDOOR AREA 


s 20 25 FEET 


Under a glass roof, a checkerboard of indoor and outdoor space 


Construction economy demanded regular rectangular forms, even though school 
as a whole had to be molded to fan shape for maximum use of ground, So rec- 
tangular classrooms were set at slightly different angles, a variation hardly notice- 
able in the finished school. The design of the skylight was a more delicate problem. 
The necessary curve was obtained by tapering the 2’ x % panes of glass where 
skylight intersects classroom partition lines; thus irregularity of lines is virtually 
unnnoticeable. Cost of skylight was a reasonable $2.10 per sq. ft, installed. 

These careful niceties permitted Architect Warnecke to have his cake and eat 
it too—achieve easy harmony of building and site without sacrificing economy. 


WHITE OAKS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AI-NEX 


San Carlos, Calif. 8 classreoms. 
A 250 to 300 pupils. 


Features: aimost total use of space for 
education. & Harmory with residen- 
tial area. & Natural lighting for class- 
rooms on two walls and skylighting at 
third wall; natural toplight for class- 
room toilets and storage closets. A 12’ 
sliding doors between classrooms and 
yards. A Bright color accents indoors 
and out, each class having its own 
color. 4 On street, natural redwood and 
driftwood gray accented by brilliant 
yellow gates. 


Construction: concrete siab on grade. 
4 Wood studs with redwood board and 
batten outside, fir plywood inside. 
4 Roof framing exposed wood beams; 
T&G deck, 1” insulation, built-up roof. 
4 Skylight frames 18’ extruded alumi- 
num bars; glass 4" biue-green frosted 
wire glass. & Asphalt-tile flooring. 4 
Hot-water radiant heating in slab. 


Cost (excluding fee): $156,759; $13.45 
per sq. ft. 


Credits: Jonn Cari Warnecke, archi- 
tect. A Hall, Pregnoff & Matheu, struc- 
tural engineers. 4 G. M. Simonson, 
mechanical engineer. & Eckbo, Roy- 
ston & Williams, landscape architects. 
4 Elvin C. Stendell, general contractor. 
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BLOCK-BUILT SCHOOLS 


Photos: Rondal Partridge 


Yards are as carefully thought out as classrooms, 
with result that they effectively double teaching 


space—a great luxury at very little extra cost. 


Fences give privacy from street, are staggered 


for informality. Note how nicely scale is handled 
for residential quality. Overhang is 7’ high; 
classroom celings slope from to 10-6” 
where skylight begins; highest ceiling point is 
12’-3” at center of skylight. Inside and out, hori- 


zontal lines dominate. 


Street view shows how well 
indoor-outdoor teaching units 
fit into residential character 
of neighborhood. Dominance 
of low horizontals, staggered 
fences, bright yellow gates at 
right angles to street all em- 
phasize uninstitutional qual- 
ity of building. 
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Classroom unit is self-con- 
tained, even includes separate 
storage for outdoor play 
equipment in covered out- 
door area. But covered play 
space is deliberately merged 
in corridor to give each 
group of pupils sense of con- 
" tact with neighboring groups 
and feeling that the whole 


ts 

E school is a community. Each 
e outdoor area has sink and 
4 bubbler, sand and planting 
1 boxes, paving for wheeled 
e toys and games, space for 


Ps animal hut and run. 


New start for old school 


“Block’? addition is nucleus for eventual new school 


Grandview Elementary School addi- 
dition, Catskill, N.Y. 4 4 classrooms 
and all-purpose room. A 120 pupils. 


Features: addition connected to orig- 
inal nonfireproof building by corridor 
only. A Bilateral lighting. Square 
classrooms. A Horizontal pine board- 
ing for all tackboard. 


Construction: concrete-block frost 
foundations; slab on grade. A Exterior 
walis brick, 2” insulation and painted 
block backup. A Partitions, painted 
block; classroom - corridor partitions 


cabinets and glass. A Roof, exposed 
steel beams, all-purpose (acoustic-in- 
sulation-structural) plank, built-up 
roofing. A Insulating glass windows; 
directional glass block. 


Cost (excluding fee but including new 
heating plant for old building): $127,- 
718. & $15.20 per sq. ft. A Note: Archi- 
tect Blatner standardized construction 
and equipment, with addition for an- 
other school, to lump under one con- 
tract. But he was ahead of his time. 
State law (now changed) forbade single 
contract. This would have saved 10%. 


~ 


ALL-PURPOSE ROOM 


STORAGE 


EXISTING BUILDING 


4 


Classroom’s exposed beams are painted bright red and 
blue, add greatly to gaiety of interiors. Green chalkboard 


is mounted in warm pine paneling. 
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Corridor link between old school and 
addition—rather than close integration 
of two structures—made possible 30-year 
financing of addition because useful 
life does not depend on old structure. 
Close connection would have forced 15- 
year financing. Arrangement also re- 
duces fire insurance on addition to 5¢ 
per $100 annually for 80% coverage, 
compared with rate of 26¢ on old build- 
ing. Contents rate for addition is 9¢ 
compared with 40¢ on old. Biggest 
advantage of “separate block” scheme 
of expansion will be reaped in future 
when old building is no longer usable. 
Then present addition, just as it stands, 
will be splendid nucleus for completely 


new plant. 


precast plonks 


Photos: (bottom p. 126) Damora; (others) B. Schnali ; 


HENRY L. BLATNER, architect 

GEORGE A. TEELING, consulting heating engineer 
WALTER S. STEWMAN, consulting electrical engineer 
McMANUS, LONGE, BROCKWEHL, INC., general contractor 
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pipe trench 
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Bilaterally lighted scheme adopted was 
compared with flat-roofed scheme having 
same floor plan and with single-loaded 
corridor scheme. Solution adopted was 
most economical; biggest single saving 
was in steel. For cost guidance on class- 
room proportions, architect analyzed 14 
structural systems for square classrooms, 
translated most efficient into oblong 
classrooms; difference was minute. Mul- 
tipurpose roof planks, combining struc- 
tural, acoustic and insulating proper- 
ties, represent construction saving but 
add to electrical installation cost due 
to loss of blind space. They do not 
fetain heat so well as hung plaster 
ceiling with insulation. Architect is now 
using them on swimming-pool job— 
they absorb no moisture. 


built-in cabinets 
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BLOCK-BUILT SCHOOLS 
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Nursery school addition 


Cloverleaf arrangement of classroom blocks 


has play yards tucked in corners 


PAUL ROBINSON HUNTER, architect 

R. HOWARD ANNIN, structural engineer 

HINKSTON & NORCROSS, electrical and mechanical engineers 
GWEN CARDE, interiors 

PALLISGAARD-WILSON, general contractor 


Beverly Hills, Calif. & 3 classrooms. 
A 75-90 pupils. 


Features: utility core including serving 
kitchen for food brought from central 
kitchen. & Dining room seating 40 
children. & Sheltered play yards linked 
to classrooms; 12’ sliding doors uniting 
outdoors and indoors. & Doorless toilet 
rooms for tots, shielded from classroom 
by wardrobe cabinets. 4 Generous desk 
and shelf closet for teacher in each 
classroom. & Minimum corridor space. 


Construction: concrete slab. A Interior 
bearing partitions continuous with 
exterior walls; 2” x 4” studs diagonally 
sheathed, plastered both sides. A 2” x 
16” roof rafters, acoustic ceiling, foii 
insulation, built-up roofing. & Asphait- 
tile flooring; unglazed ceramic mosaic 
toilet floors. 4 Mechanical exhaust at 
toilets. & Radiant hot-water heating in 
slab, steel coils, gas boiler. 


Cost (excluding fees): $49,000. & $12.17 
per sq. ft. 


Photos: Robert C. Cleveland 


Angle between classrooms creates sheltered terrace for outdoor extension 
of teaching space. View here is from high side of rear classroom. 
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Street side has dining room at center. 
Front door is mainly fire exit because chil- 
dren are driven to school, arrive at rear 
driveway. Building is an addition to a 
private school for children through ninth 
grade; it is located at end of campus, sep- 
arate from older children’s areas. Older 
buildings are traditional “English public 


school” architecture. 


CLASSROOM 


Sheltered play terraces also 
serve as inviting entrance courts. 
Three-wing arrangement of almost 
identical shed-roofed rooms not 
only capitalizes efficiency of core 
plan; it also gives building its 
Pleasant, unpretentious quality. 
Each classroom has 12’-wide slid- 
ing door to terrace; operating 
windows are glass jalousies. All 
glass areas are equipped with 
draperies. Driveway was delib- 
erately made only one car wide 
to discourage parking. 
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CLASSROOM 


Built-in storage cabinets include space for alu- 


minum cots stacked on dollies. Cork-tile wain- 


scoting runs around two sides of room, is used 


as tackboard. 
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A BETTER WAY 


TO MEASURE SCHOOL COSTS 


Today’s unfair, inaccurate yardsticks must be replaced by a simple, 


accurate comparison of unit costs—a progress report 


Is there a good, quick way to compare two schools 
by unit costs? Can a school board learn, or an archi- 
tect explain, comparative value by some simple yard- 
stick ? 


The answer of qualified architects and schoolmen is no; prob- 


ably never; certainly not yet. But you cannot stop people from 


trying. With a great deal of work it may be possible to develop 
unit cost measures a good deal better than we have now. At best 
they will serve as pointers, not as conclusive tests. For conclusive 
comparison between one school and another, or one plan and 
another, you have to be thorough and detailed, have to do the 
work that a unit measure pretends to save you from. 


Because ForuM is concerned over the mischief done by faulty 
unit comparison, it offers herewith a rather elementary explana- 
tion, together with suggested next steps that will perhaps lead to 
just a little better,unit cost measures. 


What are unit costs? They are costs “per” something: per 
square foot, per cubic foot, per classroom, per pupil, or whatever. 


Who uses them for what? School boards use them for rough 
estimates of future construction program costs, or to compare the 
value obtained in one school against another, or to compare per- 
formance of architects. Architects use low unit costs to prove their 
ability in getting economy, or—more scientifically—to check, as 
work progresses in the drafting room, the economic efficiency of 
one plan type or construction system or mechanical system against 
another. 


Take square-foot costs: 


A school in New York will be reported as “economical” at $14 
per sq. ft. and promptly letters will arrive from Texas (or Ala- 
bama) saying: “What’s the matter with that fellow in New York? 
We just got ours for $7.” Alas, this proves only that school costs 
in general run lower in Texas, not necessarily that the school in 
question was more efficiently economical. 


Variables that upset raw square-foot comparisons be- 
tween two schools of almost identical floor plan are these: 


> Date: the general price index rises and falls, sometimes fast. 

> Regional differences: these may go beyond 100%, due to wage 
scales, greater or less need for heating and forced ventilation, and 
many other factors. 


> Local differences: the same school may cost 25% more in a 
school district immediately adjacent. 

> Relative hunger of contractors: a builder may bid 15% less than 
last time, or less than his nearby rival today, just to tide his 
organization over a “thin” period. 

> Class of construction: from Class A (fully fireproof in densely 
settled districts), to Class B (less rigorously fireproof) to Class C 
(nonfireproof) . 

> Quality and adequacy of material, equipment, finishes: the 
roughest distinction recognizes excellent, medium, minimal. 


Variables between two plans further complicate matters 


A school with a gym may cost $15 for gym space and $13 for a 
classroom wing, so a straight classroom addition will cost less per 
raw square foot than a complete school. 


Variables in methods of taking off quantities can give an 
unscrupulous competitor an advantage. School boards should in- 
sist that the standard AIA methods be used or deviations there- 
from explained. This affects such factors as the square-foot value 
assigned to roofed open spaces, overhangs. 


Now take costs per pupil: 


A low figure may mean one of several things: that facilities are 
minimal, embracing only classrooms (no auditorium, gym, cafete- 
ria, etc.); or that there is overcrowding (too many pupils per 
classroom accepted as the design standard) ; or again, in the best 
cases, that adequate facilities have been arranged with exceptional 
economy and little waste. So a low cost per pupil may indicate 
opposites: a skimped school or a remarkably efficient one. 

Also there must be agreement on what is a “design capacity” 
in the number of pupils provided for. 


And finally, ‘‘total building cost per classroom’: 


A high figure may indicate generous auxiliary spaces such as audi- 
torium, bandroom, teacher conference rooms, library, all leading to 
better education; or it may indicate a huge gym putting basketball 
above teaching; or clumsy planning which wastes space on pas- 
sages and corridors. You have to know which. 


Forum has been reporting all three of the above unit costs in 
the thought that the false cues given by one could be offset by 
using another; but we find that relatively little cross-checking 
gets done, so we are dropping all but square-foot costs (with all 
their faults) and seeking a fresh start. 
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Productivity may be a better measure ot school efficiency 


A different chain of reasoning has been started by Architect 
Stanley Sharp of Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, based on productive 
efficiency. It borrows a leaf from apartment-house practice, where 
conditions are so relatively simple that architects and lenders have 
long been able to evaluate plans by separating out the “net usable 
areas” from gross areas. 

Sharp begins his computations with over-all square-foot costs, 
but he points out that any school district ean set up a rough-and- 
ready “par” by appeal to its state division of schoolhouse con- 
struction. Most of these divisions have records on a state-wide 
basis of schools recently completed, and classified as to a) con- 
struction class—degree of fireproofing, and b) excellent, medium 
or minimal equipment and finish. 

From there on, Sharp seeks to isolate, in any plan under study, 
what he calls the net teaching area per student, so as to obtain the 
cost per productive square foot. Says he: “In our book, produc- 
tive space (any space in which learning is systematically advanced) 
includes all spaces in a school except the following: 

“Administrative offices, including teachers’ suites and health 
suites. 

“Corridors, lobbies, vestibules, passages. 

“Custodial, storage and service spaces including kitchens, locker 
rooms. 

“Duct spaces and wall thicknesses.” 

The result may show that a more expensive building is the more 
economical, providing the community can afford the total cost: 


COMPARISONS SCHOOL A SCHOOL 8 
COST PER SQUARE FOOT GRoss.......... tow HIGH 
WET TEACHING AREA PER STUDENT.............. HIGH Low 
NET TEACHING AREA AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS HIGH Low 
COST PER PRODUCTIVE SQUARE FOOT............... LOW HIGH 


In this example, School A, though its total cost is higher, shows 
up as an efficiently planned building, with adequate teaching 
facilities and a structure economical to build: in short, the better 
buy. Two other factors need checking: 1) is the structure inex- 
pensive to maintain? and 2) is the equipment as adequate as the 
space efficiency ? 


To compare schools in different regions is more difficult 


It often happens that architects or school administrators wish 
to evaluate for their own area a striking plan from a totally differ- 
ent area. They would have to start by adjusting the ret square 
foot per student figures to comply with standards in their own 
state—i.e., California may regularly ask 30 sq. ft. per student in 
classrooms against New York’s 25 sq. ft., and regional practices 
may vary also in common-use educational areas considered 
adequate. 


Here, then, is how the problem may be set up: 


av. cost their state’s number of 
Per sq. ft. av. net sq. ft. students in plan 
in our state per student under study relative cost 


LL! of yilding 
productive percentage obtained in the plan in their state 
which they are considering 
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Again, the relative efficiency of two different kinds of plan may 
be measured by transferring the productivity percentage of the 
one school into the statistical picture of the other school. Example: 


Net 
Net square footage Cost 
square foot as a percentage per gross Number of 
SCHOOL per pupil of gross square foot pupils 
A” 
“Zone plan” 55 .50 $15.50 900 
$1,500,000 
“B” 
“Core plan” 48 .60 10.00 800 
$630,000 


Now to see what effect a “B” plan would have had on School 
A, we multiply A’s net square-foot figure per pupil (55) by cost 
per sq. ft. ($15.50) and by number of pupils (900)—then divide 
by B’s efficiency percentage—“net square footage as a percentage 
of gross”—(.60). 

55 x 15.50 x 900 
0.60 
Conclusion: area “A” would be better off using the “B” plan, 
to the tune of $221,250. 


= $1,278,750 (vs. $1,500,000) 


The reverse calculation: 
48 x 10 x 800 


- - 30 = $768,000 (vs. $630,000) 


Conclusion: area “B” is better off with its own plan, by $138,000. 


Several imperfections still remain in the Sharp method 


The Sharp method has the advantage of any good quick com- 
putation, of narrowing down the field of further inquiry; but it 
still falls short of establishing a complete comparison, 

Here are difficulties which Sharp agrees still remain, difficulties 
which still leave subjective factors: 


1. Space may be “nonproductive” for teaching but may still be 
highly necessary to the full functioning of the school. For ex- 
ample, an unscrupulous operator could gain a high rating by 
simply leaving out adequate storage, adequate provisions for 
health, and other things rated “nonproductive.” 


2. The question “what is productive space?” gets more. compli- 
cated in a school than an apartment house, more complicated in 
a good contemporary school than a dull school devoted simply to 
“rote” teaching. For example, in the prize-winning school by 
Architect Warnecke (on p. 121), how is one to rate the “corri- 
dor” space which is very ample? It is of definite teaching value 
but is it on a par with classrooms? It has been suggested that 
“productive” spaces be graded from 100% to, say, 25%; but this 
could get complicated. 


3. Many factors of quality are left untouched, as in all of the 
unit cost systems. For example, raw structural cost means little 
by itself, needs to be translated into something like “rental equiva- 
lents,” which would take in the factors of operation, maintenance 
and depreciation. The most expensive construction can be cheap- 
est in the end, and vice versa. 


In conclusion: a service has been done by this inquiry into 
school unit costs if it has achieved two things: 1) given honest 
men a somewhat better insight into cost factors; 2) discouraged 
today’s unthinking and wholesale comparison of schools on the 
basis of quick, raw “square-foot” or “per-student” figures which 
really mean next to nothing. (Architects may indeed wish to use 
this document as an instrument of persuasion. ) 

There is no substitute for close study. There is no substitute 
for an honest man. 
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BEHIND THREE GOOD SCHOOLS 


—dgood architects, good clients, and above all, good procedures 


THE WHITE OAKS TEAM: 
Superintendent Ruth Melendy; President Paul G. Sturges and two trustees; 
Architect John C. Warnecke (right). 


The board early decided three things: 1) that their town was young and 
receptive to bold ideas; 2) that superintendent and board were imaginative 
people too; 3) that their tough site—surrounded tightly by houses on three 
sides—demanded a solution out of the common. A printed list of care- 
fully considered requirements was mailed to a short list of architects, all 
known as creative, before interviews. The choice of young architect 
Warnecke was based largely on what smart schoolman Arch Shaw calls 
the primary need: “a man you can communicate with.” Miss Melendy sav< 
he was appointed when “certain imaginative approaches caught fire.” 


THE CATSKILL TEAM: Superintendent Paul Sellers; Chairman Mahlon H. 
Atkinson, MD.; Architect Henry L. Blatner (left). 


Dr. Atkinson says his board wanted modern schools 
but practical too, no gingerbread. Of seven or eight 
architects interviewed, Mr. Blatner appealed as the 
“most serious, eager.” A fellow doctor on the board 
was Dr. Gerald R. Hallenbeck, an optometrist, who 
appreciated Blatner as the one man “with fresh 
ideas” and who also eagerly joined in the search for 
eye-saving architecture. 

Both were impressed by the architect’s readiness 
to admit faults, seek correction, go carefully over 
buildings for defects before turning them over. 


Photos: Ames Studios; 
Hartsook; L. Stewart; 
Gladser Studio 


THE BERKELEY HALL TEAM: 
Chauncy Nelson, administrative supervisor; Architect Paul R. Hunter. 


The way Architect Hunter got thoroughly acquainted was that his chil- 
dren went to the school. The way school head Nelson got to know his 
mind was that the two discussed Nelson’s school plans far in advance. The 
client not only gave the architect AA rating but also noted proudly that 
Hunter’s management returned $365.70 to the general fund unspent. There 
followed a swimming pool and shower building, and again savings figured 
to the penny: $72.44. 


How do the best school boards find good architects? And how 
do good architects find the best school boards and superinten- 
dents? What does each party do to get the best help from the 
other? 

Forum, long aware that a good building requires two good 
creators, a good architect and a good client, has sought no the- 
oretical answers. “Here,” said the editors to themselves looking 
at the three finished schools in this issue, “are three good build. 
ings—let’s simply ask the architects and the school people about 
one another.” 


Out of the discussions and correspondence there emerged 
some safe-looking general principles: 


> One way to success is to start the planning of new buildings 
far ahead of need. The head of a private school reports that the 
long money-raising period was a blessing because it gave a chance 
to study the problem and the intended architect. 

> Real power given to the superintendent in recommending archi- 
tects can pay off. In the case above it was the school head, and 
he only, who was in a position to watch the approaching build- 
ing problem long enough to let his thinking grow with it and 
mentally pick out the right architect long enough ahead to talk 
out his ideas informally with him. 

>In every instance strong, diligent board members helped to 
count for good schools. 

> The most unusual school of the three was built in a community 
described as “youthful and ready for new ideas.” 

> One board went to the trouble of agreeing in advance on the 
three basic elements in its unusual problem, then sent a succinct 
printed statement to all architect candidates before interviews. 


This gave architects the chance to display their quality of 
mind by addressing themselves directly io the problem in 
hand, 


> The architects who got the job were those who brought with 
them their ideas of how to approach a school problem, not only 
their sketches or photographs of finished jobs. 

> Interviews of boards and architects were unrushed, so neither 
participant was put under excessive tension. 

> Visits by board members to schools already completed by vari- 
ous architect candidates were unhurried so opinions of teachers, 
too, could be collected. 

> Says one architect: “They asked enough to determine whether 
they would choose me as architect, and I also asked enough to 
determine whether I would choose them as clients.” 

> These architects kept working with their boards and superin- 
tendents at every step, benefitting from suggestions. Said one 
satisfied superintendent: “We benefitted from group thinking.” 
> The follow-through of the architects was praiseworthy. It was 
appreciated that they saw their schools off to a good start in 
their new buildings. 

> School people appreciated also the rigid adherence of architects 
to the budget. The return to the general fund of a sum as small 
as $72.44 was thankfully noted. It was small, but a surplus. 
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Victor and Aladar Olgyay are identical twins, even including 
profession: architects, For the past several years they have been 
engaged in an important study of regionalism in architecture as 
defined by climate, working at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology under a grant from the Housing and Home Finance Au- 
thority, and more recently at Princeton University under a grant 
from the Guggenheim Foundation. This article is the first in a 


oO series covering their work to be published at intervals in the 
Forum. Others in the series will concern the effect of climate 
aed on form, protective climatic devices and use of materials, 
A. W. Richards 


the theory of SOL-AIR ORIENTATION 


—a new method of orienting buildings which includes time, 


air temperature and total effect, as well as the old maximum sun-heat gain calculations 


The word orientation derives from Orient, meaning the East, as 
opposed to Occident, West, and has its origin in Jerusalem. The 
significance is old, and like most other things in antiquity, has 
religious overtones, not in just one but in several religions: 

As described in the Old Testament, the Jews turned toward 
Jerusalem in prayer; one of them was Daniel, in Persia. 

The Moslems at first also prayed in the direction of Jerusalem, 
before they changed their focus to Mecca, where the Kaaba is 
kept inside the courtyard of the Great Mosque. (Today Moslems 
continue to turn five times each day toward Mecca, and to face 
their mosques in that direction.) 

The Christian religion grew westward predominately, princi- 
pally toward Europe. Jerusalem lies East in the Orient, and 


therefore churches were the first buildings of the Christian culture 
to be oriented. 


The sol-air axis as diagrammed 
in nature. This is a plan view of 
a 15-year-old pine tree standing 
in the open in Eberswald, Ger- 
many in May ’37, with sequence 
of blooming carefully noted, bud 
by bud. The blossoming is a re- 
sult not only of sunshine, but 
also of air temperature. 


The greatest land structures in history, as compared in size with 
their builders, are basic demonstrations of the importance of 
orientation: compass termite cities in Australia, viewed in both 


elevations. The termite cities are oriented on a north-south axis. 


“If you would possess the chariot of 

. “pte the sun what would you do with it?” 

Thus Apollo questions Phaéthon in 
Ovid's writing on mythology. 

Somewhat the same question occurred this side of 
mythology when Alexander the Great came and stood 
over Diogenes while the great Greek was sunning himself. 
Said Alexander: “Ask of me any boon you like.” 

Diogenes answered: “Stand a little out of my sun.” 

Today a variation of the question is—or ought to be— 
asked every time a building is designed and put on a 
site. The sun is ours; how should we steer our buildings 
to best take advantage of its uses for heating, germicidal 
effect and psychological benefit, yet avoid its torrid rage 
and glaring stare when the air temperature is already 
saturated with heat? 

Man and lower forms have been consciously and un- 
consciously preoccupied with this problem since before 
the very first building was built, and in recent years 
numerous theories have accumulated among architects. 
Yet it is only recently that even engineering circles have 
considered the problem of sun and comfort in a realistic 
perspective which includes not only radiant temperature 
but air temperature as well. 

What this means in simplest terms is: how to get sun 
heat in cold seasons during the time of day you most 
need it (the morning, before the air has warmed up) 
and, with the same orientation, how to avoid the sun in 
hot seasons, particularly when the air is warmest. 

This goal may seem obvious in verbal terms. In 
actuality it is something new on the climatology horizon; 
as interpreted and calculated by the Olgyays, it means in 
simplest effect that solar walls from now on should be 
angled more to the east of south than favored by current 
practice. In bigger terms it means that a method has 
been devised to define further geographic differences in 
orientation. Like all the other architectural impulses 
generated by the last few years’ renewed interest in 
climatology, these new developments point the way toward 
a real regionalism. Unlike most climatology discoveries, 
this one also charts an exact path in that direetion. 
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SOL-AIR ORIENTATION 


How sol-air orientation 


considers the season 


Essential to a grasp of this theory of orientation 


is an understanding of this graphic device: 


A basic assumption in orienting a room is that it wants sun. 
How much sun it wants will vary with the location and with the 
season, also with the use of the room, but a good standard is this: 
some sun should enter 200 days a year, or there should be sun 


ay GAIN 


(FROM S) 


Imagine a building, in plan, in the cente; 
of a compass circle, with one solar wall, Ip 
plan the orientation of this solar wall can be 
read directly as a degree line or azimuth on 
the compass. Also, the length of this line is 
used graphically to denote the amount of ra. 
diant heat in thousands of Btu’s per sq. ft. 
received by a vertical wall oriented thus. 


in each room one hour per day. 

Other standards: the American Public Health Assn. recommends 
at the winter solstice that at least one half of the habitable 
rooms should have a penetration of direct sunlight of one-half 
hour’s duration during the noon hours when the sun is at its 
maximum intensity. The new building code for Berlin prescribes 
that all living areas should receive at least two hours of insolation 
in 250 days of the year. 

The sol-air theory considers, in addition to what you want from 
the sun, what you do not want. This refinement considers both 
the off-season and on-season, describing them as overheated periods 
and underheated periods, not winter and summer (because of the 
imprecision of these calendar designations with regard to weather) . 
In the US there are hundreds of different climates, which can 
roughly be categorized into four: 1) the temperate region. such 
as the New York area; 2) the cool region, such as Minneapolis; 
3) the hot-arid region, such as Phoenix, Ariz.; and 4) the humid 
region, such as Miami. 


The sol-air orientation in the New York—New Jersey area _ 


. . . but in Phoenix the compromise is more complicated 


> Phoenix has a much larger amount of total radiation, not only 
because of the difference in latitude (N.Y—N.J., 40° N. Lat.; 
Phoenix, about 32° N. Lat.), but also because of the larger pro- 
portion of clear weather. In the N.Y.—N.J. area, only 60% of 
the possible sunlight gets through the clouds in Phoenix, 84%. 
>In the warmer climate of Phoenix, the underheated period is 
much shorter and less intense, while the overheated period is longer 
and hotter. 

These factors make the graphic solution for Phoenix much less 


. obvious than the N.Y.—N.J. area because the avoidable heat- 
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maximum in the overheated period and the desirable heat-mini- 
mum in the underheated period will not fall coincidentally perpen- 
dicular to one another. 


Considerations in the compromise for Phoenix: 


> Which is more important: getting the heat gain in the short, 
cold periods, or avoiding it in the long, hot times? 


> Do humans bear relative warmth or relative cold better? 


Answer: for Phoenix the compromise is weighted two to one in = 
favor of cooling because the comparative duration of overheated 
periods is so much longer than underheated periods, and because 
the Olgyays’ data indicates the human body is more comfortable 
under mild thermal stress down the Fahrenheit scale than up. 


1. The total maximum insolation 
would come from an orientation 
facing the solar wall directly south. 
is 17.5° to the east of south. This is why: (Total yearly radiation for all solar 
orientations — average radiation re- 
ceived on a vertical surface toward 
all orientations in the whole year.) 


1. The total yearly insolation in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

(Figures on this chart correspond 
in scale to those on the chart above. 
Note considerably higher total of 
radiant sun heat received in this 
area, compared with N. Y.) 
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TWO DIFFERENT ORIENTATIONS ... 


This graphic device can be expanded in use 
to deseribe the effects of more than one ori- 
entation at a time, and when it is used in this 
way, none of the buildings need be drawn, nor 
the azimuth lines. Frequently these lines of 
measurement are left out, and instead dots are 
made to indicate the azimuth line, the measure 
of radiation and the wall. 
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2. But in the cold months maximum 
radiant gain is from the east of 


ON SAME CHART 


——» 


3. And in the hot months when you 
do not want sun heat the biggest 


MORE ORIENTATIONS ADDED 


The solar gain of different orientations can be 
compared by registering all the different 
orientations on the same diagram (for a 
single location, of course). They connect to 
form a continuous, closed line around the 
compass. 

To read one of these charts take a point 
on this line for the degree of orientation per- 


pendicular in plan to your solar wall. The 
distance out from the center of the compass 
will tell you how many thousands of Btu's per 
square foot of vertical wall that orientation will 
receive from the sun. 

The diagrams can be used to describe a 
full year or only a part, just the overheated 
period or the underheated period, or both. 


4. This is the compass evaluation 
for total radiation during both 
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5. The evaluation in this case is 
easy, since the worst summer cen- 


south. sun gain is far to the west of south. 


(Total solar radiation in  under- 
heated period—average radiation re- 
ceived on vertical surface toward all 
orientations, underheated period.) 
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2. insolation, underheated period. 
The maximum amount of radiation 
in the cold period lies 32° from the 
south to the east. This is the di- 
rection the solar wall should face 
for winter comfort. 


(Total solar radiation in overheated 
period — average radiation received 
on a vertical surface toward al! 
orientations, underheated period. ) 


3. Insolation, overheated period. 
The highest heat gain (and there- 
fore worst summer orientation) lies 
22° south of west. For summer 
comfort, the solar wall, in plan, 
should parallel this orientation. 
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overheated and underheated pe- 


dition and the best winter condi- 


riods. (U denotes underheated; O 
denotes overheated). 


tion are at right angles to each 
other, an ideal situation. 
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4. Total insolation in underheated 
and overheated periods. 

The compromise approaching in the 
next diagram obviously cannot neatly 
oppose overheating disadvantages 
with underheating advantages. 


5. The compromise places the op- 
timum sol-air orientation 25° east 
of south. 
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Heat impact on a clear day in NY area Sept. 21 on 


various orientations 


The sol-air refinement in orientation takes into consideration as 
its second big point the time of day when you most need sun (in 
the underheated periods), or least want it (in the overheated 
periods). To illustrate, here are three orientations for a building 
in New York or New Jersey, and charts showing a typical tempera- 
ture curve by hours of daylight for an average Sept. 21. In each 
case, the base line is the dry-bulb air temperature; the superimposed 
condition is additional sun heat. Note that the south orientation 
picks up the most total radiant heat, with the southeast and south- 
west orientations not differing much from one another, 

But notice at what hours the heat peaks come, and how high 
they reach. 

In the south and southwest orientations, radiant heat received 
builds up on top of air-temperature conditions markedly more 
than in the southeast orientation, creating excessive conditions. 

And the advantage of easterly orientation is not solely in the 
overheated period. Note in the other three charts how in winter 
the radiant heat received when the solar wall is more to the south- 
east is more valuable because it comes in the forenoon when the 
air is colder. Temperature peaks and radiation peaks should be 
used to counterbalance each other, tempering the extremes. The 
easterly orientation accomplishes this best. 
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Dry-bulb temperature in charts 
above is line A. Added to it in 
each case is amount of heat im- 
pact received from sun, hour by 
hour. Best over-all conditions, 
most balanced heat distribution 
during day, clearly are obtained 
from most easterly orientation 
(far left). 


Jan. 21 composite. Orientation 
toward east adds more heat in 
morning when you need it most. 


How the sol-air orientation theory considers the time of day 


Mar. 21 composite. Again, you get 
heat in cold morning from east- 
erly orientation and also a re- 
markably equal heat distribution 
throughout day. 


July 21 composite. Easterly ori- 
entation gives more equal distri- 
bution of (unwanted) sun heat, 
avoids peak in afternoon, lessen- 
ing impact of hottest weather. 
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(Minneapolis ) 


hot-arid zone 


bilateral building with 


(Phoenix ) 


hot-humid zone 


(Miami) 


Sol-air orientations and evaluations for four typical climates of the US 


In many situations the living area of a building must face other 
orientations than the optimum one. This occurs if a building is 
not a “unilateral” type, but has living areas facing different 
directions. The most common type is the “bilateral,” where the 
living areas face in opposite directions. This can be a “back-to- 
back” type in which the two sides are separated, or a “through” 
type in which the two sides belong to the same apartment. 


In the case of buildings whose most important wall is not 
readily apparent, the walls must be assigned proportionate im- 
portance (see examples). Once the proportion has been set up, 


the optimum orientation can be decided by drawing a parallelo- 
gram of forces. The result is the compromise orientation. 

Another factor is the use of the building, perhaps as determined 
by a schedule of hours such as in schools, Most office buildings 
should simply be oriented as bilateral “through” types (as shown 
on the chart). Although few office buildings actually are bilateral, 
this kind of orientation will result in the smallest total radiant 
heat gain in the overheated seasons. 

Fortunately, orientation is not the only way to control the 
weather. Other methods will be treated in forthcoming presenta- 
tions of the Olgyays’ research results. 
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1. Fewer seats but more profit for waffle shop 


A renovation of one link in a San Francisco chain, this eating 
place stands on Market St., a thoroughly commercialized 
main artery lined with shops, movie houses, etc. 

The first thing the designer did was cut the seating capacity 
of the old Bunny’s from 100 seats to 65. The idea was to 
make a more colorful and attractive place which would lure 
in customers all day and evening, not just at the usual peak 
restaurant hours. The front was opened wide with glass; a 
minimum of partitions built; and in 114 years Bunny’s busi- 
ness increased 30%. Cost: $16,450, or $12 per sq. ft. 
Contractor: Elvin C. Stendell. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
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MARIO L, GAIDANO, architect 
CHARLES VON BERGEN, electrical engineer 
| ALBERT C. CHARLES, mechanical engineer 


3. For a fried-chicken and apple-pie clientele 


THREE RESTAURANTS 


with a stimulating architectural flavor 


Photos: Ernest Braun 


1. For a ham-and-eggs clientele 


2. For a beef-and-bourbon clientele 


In the last five years Mario Gaidano has designed or 
redesigned 25 restaurants, with one client leading to 
another, and not one of his clients has failed financial- 
ly. For a category of business ventures whose mortality 
rate is supposedly greater than any other business ex- 
cept floating dice games, this is an amazing record. 
But the way he has done it is also little short of amaz- 
ing. In a field dominated by restaurant supply house 
staples of flash and ostentation he serves good design, 
with sprightly inventive sauces. His working premise: 

“Elements are played against one another by creat- 
ing small areas within larger ones, by muting the light- 
ing in one place, having accent lighting in another 
where the eye can find relief through color, form and 
texture; naturalness rather than gaudiness is stressed 
in the use of materials and the color scheme itself is 
derived most often from the materials.” 
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THREE RESTAURANTS 


2. Businessmen’s dining room in former warehouse space 
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No special effort is made in this design to attract the casual passer-by. This eating place in San 
Francisco, Piro’s, is pitched to the steady trade of local businessmen of the adjacent financial areas 
of Montgomery St. to the south and the produce district to the east. 


In the long, narrow confines of an old pre-earthquake structure, Architect Gaidano seats about 
100 diners. The long hall-like space is broken into sectors by the bar and open kitchen, as well as 
the variable ceiling height. Hung ceilings come down as close to the floor as 7’. 


Sandblasting removed plaster from old brick walls, whose texture was then brought out by 
applications of linseed oil; sections of walls are covered with Philippine mahogany in random- 
width 34” boards—a cheaper material than native California redwood. Only division between 
bar and dining room is mahogany shelving of bar, which, with lights filtering through, creates 
a working display. Downlights over booths have perforations and slots to kick light onto the brick 
walls, Success measure of restaurant: all building costs were paid off within a year. Cost: $49,920, 
or $18 per sq. ft. Contractor: Royal Show Case Co. 
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Planting boxes in geometrical arrangement ride the steel columns of the glazed side wall 


3. Deceptive design exaggerates restaurant size 


The design problem: creating an illusion of space to lure 
the trade of the surrounding residential and college area 
into a restaurant seating only 60. 


The method chosen to expand space was opposite to the 
usual scheme: Architect Gaidano decided to load the 
facade and interior with “various things around and 
through which one would have to look,” to take people’s 
minds off the limitations of the space and keep them 
interested in the “various things.” On the exterior these 
things include the planting boxes on the side wall, a saw- 
tooth front facade with alternate brick and glass panels. 
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THREE RESTAURANTS 


ASH ING 


Design concentrates 


Brick baffle defines entrance, shunts cus | 
tomers into the restaurant on the oblique, 
increasing space illusion. Measure of the | 
restaurant’s success: plans are being con- 
sidered to enlarge general seating capacity. 
also provide a banquet room. 
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Columnlike stack of brick standing in center of fountain 
space hides entrance to kitchen on way in, is also fulcrum for 
entire design. Two ceilings, one white-troweled plaster, one 
yellow-gold acoustical plaster, intersect on its line. Counter 
and open redwood beams radiate from it. Cost of restaurant: 
$48,136, or $20 per sq. ft. Contractor: De Martini Bros. 


attention on details, not space 


Side wall, with geometrical pattern of planting boxes, per- 
mits interesting view of interior, but does not give away secret 
of its limited size. Boxes are painted dark brown, mustard, 
white, with dark brown verticals. 
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HOW PLAN 


SUCCESSFUL SHOPPING CENTERS 


A year’s research by a top economist and a leading architect 


produces ten timely guides for sound investment and sound design 


One of the phenomena of the postwar building activity has been 
the mushrooming of mammoth shopping centers in and around all 
major trading areas. Shoppers’ World, near Framingham, Mass., 
was among the first and heralded by many as a prototype. Two 
months ago Shoppers’ World went bankrupt, and two or three 
centers were reported in trouble (AF, Feb. °54, p. 37) Today 
shopping center owners, investors, promotors and designers are 
taking stock of the financial status of existing centers and are 
spending more time on the planning of future centers. 

This kind of thinking has long been the stock-in-trade of 
Real Estate Consultant Larry Smith and Architect Victor Gruen, 
both of whom have been engaged in many of the country’s im- 
portant shopping center projects. A year ago they decided to do 
a thorough job of research on the financial problems of big 
regional centers. Smith was particularly concerned with the in- 
creasing difficulty of financing regional centers on reasonable 
terms and with the fact that some of the big centers were not 


To present a quick but rounded financial picture of shopping 
center economics, a hypothetical “yardstick” center was devised. 
It is partly typical in the sense that each component of the “yard- 
stick” is derived from some existing center, but partly model in 
the sense that each separate component is favorable in relation 
to the others. Theoretically, it should be possible to duplicate the 
financial balance of this hypothetical center, if owner decisions 
are aimed at that goal. (The “yardstick’s” absolute figures would 
be duplicated only by extreme coincidence.) Actually the financial 
balance of Center A (right) with its very different absolute 
figures, compares favorably with that of the “yardstick.” 

Five other existing centers are compared with the hypothetical 
“yardstick” center in the table at the right. 


NOTE: ail facts and figures here apply primarily to centers 
of 350,000 sq. ft. or more, in which department store branches 
are principal tenants. They should not be assumed to apply to 
smaller centers nor to those without department store branches. 

All square-foot figures, whether of cost, operation, size or in- 
come, refer to square feet ef rentable area. Square-foot cost 
figures, for instance, are derived by dividing gross construction cost 
of the center, including parking and site improvements, by the 
actual square-foot area for which rent is paid. Reason: square foot 
of rentable area is the only basis on which an owner can figure 
his rental income because tenants do not pay directly for public 
areas, parking, common service facilities, etc. Thus, this is the only 
basis on which the owner can look at his costs and see how they 


stack up against income. 


living up to the expectations of their owners. Gruen was particu- 
larly concerned about rising construction costs and the problem 
of designing centers consistent with good commercial and com- 
munity planning, but still within the limits of supporting revenue. 

The material presented here summarizes important points of 
their year’s research. It represents literally thousands of man-hours 
of study by the two offices. Results so far—with research still 
continuing—fall into two categories: 1) factual material on the 
factors leading to success or failure, drawn from actual experience, 
and 2) determination of subjects in which investigation is apt to 
be most productive for owners of centers not yet built. 

This material was presented in January to a group of major 
store owners who are assisting Smith and Gruen in developing it 
further for forthcoming discussions with major investors. Both 
men wish to emphasize that, in permitting publication of their 
results thus far, they are not attempting to give final answers but 
are throwing open their findings and ideas for discussion. 


1 = Costs and income for six existing regional centers and a ‘‘yardstick’’ center 


Additional 
Operating Guaranteed percentage 
Center Capital cost expense rent rent 
“Yardstick” 100 100 100 100 
Existing 
centers 
A 152 67 160 124 
B 113 131 90 91 
Cc 71* 38+ 50 49 
D 105 124 71 75 
E 98 98 74 65 
F 99 220 51 55 


All figures are based on actual dollars, not constant dollars 
* 102 including temant aid to construction cost 
t Temants absorb cost of maintaining building» 


Study of this compaison revealed these major points: 


> High capital costs are not necessarily an extravagance. They 
can be a sound investment if they result in lower operating 
costs and higher rents (based on higher volume and quality of 
trade pulled). 

> Low capital costs can be an extravagance if they result in ex- 
orbitant maintenance costs and too low rental income. 

> But reasonable capital costs are still vital to economic balance. 

> Center F is the only regional center studied whose guaranteed 
rents are less than operating cost per square foot, leaving an 
operating deficit to be made up by percentage rents. 

> But guaranteed rents should do more than pay operating costs. 
They should also cover, or almost cover, amortization of capital 
costs. It is risky to count on income above guarantee for this. 

> Tenants can unbalance the whole picture by talking the land- 
lord into providing extra partitioning, etc.—the case in Center 
B where original planned capital costs were in line with rents. 
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i The big stores bring the customers but the small stores produce bigger gross rents 


For instance, one existing center which has particularly developed 
the smal] tenant as a source of high income gets 37% of guaran- 
teed rent from its small stores, which occupy only 15% of the 
area. Another gets 40% of its guaranteed rent from 26% of its 
area. At the other extreme, two existing centers which are almost 
exclusively large stores have virtually no high areas. 

The presence of well-merchandised small stores apparently con- 
tributes, too, to the well-being of the center as a whole. The highest 
volumes of sales by large stores seem to be produced in centers 
containing a good representation of small stores. 

These advantages must be balanced against the fact that small 
stores generally have lower credit ratings. Also a high gross rent 


from small stores does not necessarily mean a high net rent, 
because the small stores always have higher development costs— 
sometimes as much as $7 per sq. ft. higher than large stores. 

The whole gross income picture is complex and requires care- 
ful planning for specific locations and situations. The basic 
necessity of the regional center, of course, is a location with suf- 
ficient potential sales volume to produce adequate rents; good 
planning for pulling power does not guarantee that business will 
be drawn to a poor location. And certain store types—such as 
department stores and food stores—can do a good volume of 
business in certain locations without other store types doing 
equally well. 


3. Prime factors affecting the sales volume of individual tenants 


> Relationship of tenants to parking. 

> Store layout. 

> Flow of pedestrian traffic past all stores. 

> Flexibility in master plan to permit expansion of strong stores. 


4. Tenant store improvements are the crux of shopping center finances 


They are a big construction cost factor, a vital point in achieving 
high guaranteed rentals, a major ingredient in sales productivity. 

Typically such work—store fronts and interiors—makes up at 
least 25% of the owner’s capital cost. Moreover, it is an addi- 
tional hidden expense because tenant specifications are unknown 
at the time the center’s construction begins, making lump-sum 
bidding impossible and thereby adding a possible 12% to con- 
struction costs. 

If the owner is to pay for all or part of this work, absorbing 
the cost in the rent, he often has little idea how high it will run 
at the time he quotes a rent. (The innocent term “partitioning” 
can mean anything from one space-divider to a labyrinth.) On 
the other hand, if the owner does not absorb some of these costs 
it will be reflected in a lower guaranteed rent forevermore (see 
tabulation for Center C opposite page) and, equally important, 
tenants may try to save their own money to the serious detriment 
of the center’s quality and business potential. If tenants are 
offered standard treatment, varied only if they pay extra charges, 


the owner risks monotony and complete lack of “downtown” 
personality, again to the detriment of the pulling power.* 

One thing is clear: whatever procedure an owner uses, he should 
make it crystal clear to the tenant before he quotes a rent. Other- 
wise the tenant is almost sure to assume the rent quoted includes 
finish, and ensuing bargaining (so much off the guaranteed 
rent because the tenant agrees to do his own painting, so much off 
for his floor covering, etc.) can easily reduce rents below the 
safety level. (It has happened.) 


* Gruen and Smith, with the cooperation of contracting firms and other 
architectural offices, are at present exploring the entire problem of tenant 
specification work, from the point of view of sound financing. Some of 
the points they are investigating: 1) the possibility of separate lump-sum 
contracts, with the general contractor for the center shell disqualified 
from accepting tenant work; 2) a system of fixed allowances that is 
realistic from both the owner’s and tenant’s viewpoints and also avoids 
the pitfall of standardized treatment; 3) a construction pattern that permits 
adequate supervision at the time the shell is being completed and 60 or 
70 separate tenant jobs are in various stages of work. 


5. Local real estate taxes should not represent more than 15% of fixed charges 


But in many cases they now approach 25%. The tendency of 
assessors is to base assessments on physical property during the 
first years and economic productivity during later years, thus 
getting it best both ways. The peculiar attributes of shopping 
centers demand a new definition of property and hence new assess- 


ment bases. For instance, a regional center provides items which 
the taxpayers usually pay for in suburban commercial districts: 
water mains, sewage lines, sidewalks, roads, parking and street 
lighting, ete. These items of physical property should be sub- 
tracted not added to the cost of building construction for tax base. 


6. It takes about five years for a regional center to mature 


The larger the project the more steady the rate of growth, but 
the longer the period during which it occurs, A major project 
starting off at 70% of stabilized volume in the first year, then 
increasing 5% a year to reach 90% of stabilized estimate at the 
beginning of the fifth year, represents good growth, consistent with 
experience of successful existing centers. 
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For items 7, 8 and 9, see p. 192; 


for item 10, turn the page 
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10. “Cost menu” for shopping centers —a la carte 


The remarkable chart below and the accompanying tabulation 
on sitework—a sample of the calculations that went into the 
chart—show how shopping center costs add up. 

Although the calculations are based on a vast amount of actual 
construction experience, their author, Architect Victor Gruen, 
emphasizes that this is not a tool for making construction-cost 
estimates. It is a guide to the relative cost influence of various 


planning factors on the total cost of a project. 


Theoretically, the more advantages and conveniemces a shop- 


SUPERIOR 
The “superior” center is on the East Coast 
with half of exterior walis face brick, 
half mosaic, steel columns, metal acoustic 
ceilings, terrazzo floors in certain portions, 
better finishes and equipment than all 
centres below, heat for all tenants, parking 
for seven cars per 1,000 sq. ft. 


STANDARD 
The ‘‘standard”’ center is in the Midwest 
with half of its exterior walls face brick, 
half porcelain enamel steel, provisions for 
future mezzanines and additional stories 
in the department store, good finish and 
equipment, heat for all tenants, parking 
for six cars per 1,000 sq. ft. 


FAIR 
The ‘‘fair’’ center (which Gruen regards 
as minimum for practical purposes) is 
identical with the minimum center except 
that it is fireproof with exterior walls of 
painted architectural concrete and con- 
crete roof and has parking for five cars 
per 1,000 sq. ft. of net rental area. 


MINIMUM 
The ‘“‘minimum” center is on the West 
Coast, is nonfireproof, has exterior walls 
of painted concrete block and wood- 
trussed roof, has strictly minimum finish 
and construction, heat by landlord only for 
department store; parking for three cars 
per 1,000 sq. ft. of net rental area. 


The strip development is on suburban 
land of higher cost than raw land of the 
other. four centers. It lacks a truck 
terminal and common service facilities. 
Otherwise, construction contracts, heating, 
parking are identical to the 
center.”’ 


“minimum 


ping center can offer in relation to competition the better its 
business (given the seven prerequisites for success listed on p, 


141). But there is a catch. At some point the cost of the conven- 


iences and amenities exceeds the income which the owner can 
expect to derive from them. 

Deciding which to include, which to omit, takes judgment, 
courage and imagination, and it always will. What Gruen’s 


“menu” does is to show the relative weight of various possible 


BUILDING COSTS 


+ OTHER COSTS 


Gray areas in chart indicate basic minimum 
identical for all four shopping 


costs and are 
centers. 


Big “charges” box in ‘‘superior center” repre- 
higher construction cost index of East 
Coast, plus the extra cost of winterwork. These 


sents 
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additions. Jt is thus a tool for weighing advantages (like the 1] 


OTHERS 


would not apply to ‘“‘superior center’ built on 
West Coast. Conversely, a large block of charges 


would have to be added even to “‘fair center” or 


‘minimum center’ built in east. 
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“Self-liquidating’ box includes utilities for 
which center will receive additional income. 
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listed at right, below) against relative capital outlay. 

In charting the five centers, a “typical center” is assumed. 
500,000 sq. ft. of net rental area, 30% of which is a department 
store with basement (used 30% for merchandising) and two 
floors above grade; 70% consists of other tenant buildings with 
basement and first floor. Except in the strip development, the 
basement has a truck road with loading docks accessible to all 
tenants and the site is assumed as approximately square with 
adequate existing roadways on all four sides; no off-site work. 


Sitework costs vary from 54¢ per sq. ft. to $1.61 


The following calculations represent the category, “sitework,” 
in the chart (opposite). All the other chart blocks were derived 
by similar careful analysis. Throughout, normal conditions only 
are assumed; for instance, this site tabulation does not consider 
extraordinary expenditures arising out of rough grading, water 
supply, boundary roads, sewers, etc. 


Minimum Strip 
center development 


Superior Standard Fair 
center center center 
Parking ratio per 1,000 
sq. ft. of rental area 
Tears O6cars Scars 3cars 3cars 
Basic items (cost per sq. ft. 


or rental area, in cents) 


Grading, rough 7¢ b¢ 5.5¢ 4e l¢ 
Grading, finish 7 6.5 6 4 25 
Paving, parking, 

West Coast spec. 66 57 47 28 28 
Paving, perim. road. 

West Coast spec. 7 7 6.5 5 
Striping, parking 1.5 0.5 0.5 
Walkways 4 4 3 
Trees (l-per-110 cars) 1.5 1.5 l 0.5 0.5 
Ground cover ' 4 4 3 0.5 
Traffic signs 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
Water distribution | l l 0.5 
Sanitary sewer l 0.5 0.5 0.5 an 
Parking lighting (.85 ft-c) 17 14.5 12 7.5 7.5 
Total minimum 

requirements $1.18 $1.035 $0.88 $0.54 $0.41 


Superior Standard Fair 
Extra items center center center 


Paving, parking, 
eastern spec. 
Paving, perim., road, 
eastern spec. 
Cone. curb traffic islan 7 
Parking bumpers 
Topsoil, landscaped are 4 
Trees, 1-per-55 cars 1.5 
Landmark sign(s) 
Storm sewer 
Gas distrib. not by gasco. | 
Elec. distrib. underground 
(duct) 15 15 
Phone distrib. under- 
ground (trench only) 0.25 0.25 
Parking lighting, 1.5 {-c 9.5 8.5 


Minimum Strip 
center development 


Total sitework $1.613 $1.212 $0.88 $0.54 $0.41 


The bread and butter 


Seven prerequisites that must exist for potential 
success: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


3. 


Ownership organization of high executive ability, 
vision, energy, perseverance and responsibility. 
Qualified financial planning—a sound approach 
to matters such as those dealt with on pp. 138-39. 
Sufficient shoppirg potential in area chosen. 

Site big enough, suitable for economical construc- 
tion. 

Easy accessibility over highways with sufficient 
unused traffic potential. 

Key tenant (department store) lease or leases. 


. Proper financing. 


The fixin’s 


Eleven planning principles that influence to what ex- 
tent the potential will be realized. (Their desirability 
must be balanced against the “cost menu.”) 


l. 


2. 


10 


ll. 


Sufficient parking quantity of highest quality for 
quick, easy parking. 

Planning for dense foot traffic by completeness 
and depth of shopping facilities, a tenant pattern 
of strength and variety, grouping of tenants by 
careful premerchandising plan. 

Complete separation of customer and service traf- 
fic and elimination of service facilities from pub- 
lic consciousness. 

Reasonable walking distances from parking to 
stores. 

Attractive areas for pedestrians only. 

Weather protection by colonnades or canopies. 
Architectural unity and sign control. 
Community activity areas—auditoriums, eating 
places, etc. 

Provisions for expansion which will not destroy 
successful basic concept. 

Center-wide conveniences as air conditioning, 
pickup stations. 

Protection of surrounding residential areas and 
roads to prevent blight with subsequent deteriora- 
tion of center’s business. 
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EXCERPTS 


How cther people and other 


publications see the building industry 


—a digest of interesting remarks 
by public speakers and of pertinent 


articles in the nation’s press 


THE INDUSTRY’S ECONOMIC FUTURE 


The outlook is bright for real estate investments, 
building money rates and construction costs 


Excerpts from an address by William Zeckendorf, president, Webb & Knapp, Inc., before a 
clinic on “Today’s Problems in Real Estate” at Town Hall in New York City 


Although, broadly speaking, we are in for an 
even year in 1954, there will be some changes 
in values, particularly in the fixed-yield prop- 
erties, where the speculative factor is less im- 
portant and where the credit factor is more 
important. High-level credits under long-term 
lease obligations where the tenants have im- 
peccable credit should rise in price in keeping 
with what has already taken place in the mar- 
ket on fixed-yield securities. 

The fixed-yield market is most familiarly 
exemplified by the 314% so-calied “Hum- 
phrey” bonds that the new administration 
brought out at 100, that sold very shortly 
thereafter at 981, and that in the past six 
months have gone in an almost precipitously 
straight line up to 107. That is a very signi- 
ficant thing; it holds a tremendous lesson for 
us; it is almost like a free tip on a horse race. 

The policy of the federal government is 
dedicated to easy money, and we in the real 
estate business can draw conclusions from 
that and profit by it. Real estate is one of the 
few businesses where a man, if he is absolutely 
unemotional and looks upon his real estate as 
an object to buy or sell, should not ever have 
to lose any money. Real estate follows other 
securities. There is almost no other business 
that gets the tip-off so far in advance as real 
estate. 


Never before in the history of American 
finance have bond prices swung up so far so 
fast. The short-term rate, which has even 
been more volatile than the long-term rate, 
has moved from 2.49 on bankers’ acceptances 
and government bills down to 1.09 in six 
months. The same $1,000 that used to pro- 
duce $24.90 per annum now goes begging at 
$10.90. That means that sooner or later money 
will find its way into real property 

I believe that the high-grade equity yields 
that are almost akin to the bond yields in 
their security, safety and outlook are going 
to rise materially and I predict a tremendous 
improvement in the equity market for high- 
grade common stocks. The move from high- 
grade common stocks is next into high-yield 
real estate mortgages, and from them into 
high-grade underlying ground leases and net 
leases. 


I will stake my reputation on the prediction 
that high-grade real estate underlying ground 
leases will move in a capitalization rate valua- 
tion from wherever it is now—I am not quali- 
fied to say where it is because that is opinion 
—one full percentage point or a capital incre- 
ment of about 18% in gross value. For those 
who have equities of a third, their equities 
might well rise by as much as 40%. It is just 
as inevitable as day following night. From 


Photos: Fabian Bachrach 


that will flow other trends. After the invest- 
ment pressure is satisfied, or has reached the 
point where second-grade yields start rising 
to the point of being unattractive, where there 
is a capital risk in deflation, then it becomes 
attractive to take the more speculative junior 
securities and the less safe but more specula- 
tive profits in real property. I call your atten- 
tion to the inevitability of a rise in the value 
of the fixed yield securities, a greater abund- 
ance of money, a considerably lower rate of 
interest, long and short term. 


Lower cost construction 


We will have a coincidental decline in prices 
of construction, in my opinion. And an avail- 
ability of money at low rates. These two trends 
should make for a very interesting revival of 
land values and a builders’ market, provid- 
ing a substantial demand for space remains 
present. 

I believe that we will continue to experience 
a substantial demand for space. There is a 
tremendous unrealized and unappreciated 
market for space which will become available 
at somewhat lower prices. People just don’t 
want to expand any more than they have to 
at the present rent level. I believe that rents 
need not be so high. I foresee lower rents. 

Perhaps you won't get so big a return at 
these lower rents but through the availability 
of easier money and lower costs you don't 
need quite so high a return. Lower rates and 
higher ratios of loans in relationship to costs 
and income will still make it attractive for the 
equity speculator (that is the word that I 
apply to all entrepreneurs; we are all specu- 
lators). 

I have painted a picture of optimism, but I 
have to add one very important note of cau- 
tion: these predictions are based on the opin- 
ion that a free and easy money market will re- 
main a matter of federal policy. 
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Trends in modern construction can be broken 
down into three main subdivisions. First, the 
development of technologies; second, the pre- 
fabrication of major units, which dovetails 
with technology and with our economy; and 
third, the trend toward economy based upon 
more careful studies of flexibility and use of 
space. The combination of these three trends 
gives the dramatic expression of functionalism 
that we see developing by leaps and bounds 
today—the trend for tomorrow. 


Most important: technology 


Today, with a dearth of skilled labor and with 
rising production costs, which necessitate in- 
creased rent as compared to that enjoyed by 
the older buildings, technological advance be- 
comes more and more important. In trying to 
keep within economic bounds, every building 
material producer is striving to cut labor and 
production costs. We architects are also at- 
tempting to create with the finest materials the 
best design at the lowest possible installation 
cost. This Tishman did at 99 Park Ave. with 
an aluminum facade. 


When technology has had a little longer to 
study the problem, it will be possible to con- 
struct economically buildings such as the UN 
and Lever House. 


Second: prefabrication 
In 1946 our office designed a metal facade 


MODERN CONSTRUCTION TRENDS 


Developed for new buildings, the prefab metal skin will permit 
remodeling of old buildings without disturbing the tenants 


Excerpts from an address before the Real Estate Board of New York by Architect Richard Reth 
of Emery Roth & Sons, designers of a host of postwar Manhattan office buildings 


for a project with the help of engineers from 
the steel and aluminum companies. We had 
developed our prefab facade to the point 
where we knew exactly what the cost of the 
material delivered to the site would be. We 
knew the skin would be tight. We knew it 
would fit together. We knew it would expand 
and contract without warping. However, when 
we attempted to set up a budget for the com- 
pleted exterior of the building we could not 
establish a firm cost of erection. We found that 
there were no mechanics or trades in New 
York that were trained to do this sort of work 
and therefore all estimates of erection costs 
were open end. The estimated cost of erection 
was in itself prohibitive because of the lack of 
these trained mechanics. 


Since 1947, however, small buildings, using 
a prefabricated facade, have been built in 
and around New York and in outlying points 
in the US. This in turn created a technique 
and enabled teams to be trained for the en- 
closure of metal and glass buildings, to the 
point where firm and reasonable contracts 
could be awarded. Today, a number of firms 
in New York will bid in this type of work. 


I therefore predict that this one trend—pre- 
fabricated, multistory facades, whether of 
aluminum, stainless steel or combinations of 
both, with glass or another similar comple- 
mentary material—will continue in office-build- 
ing design and from office-building design 
into multistoried residential planning. 


SAFEWAY PLANS ANOTHER STORE 


How the third largest chain locates, builds, sells and rents its 


A digest (with special permission) of an article in “Business W eek” (Dec. 26, °53) 


Because location is one of the most important 
aspects of any store, Safeway’s President Lin- 
gan Warren sits down each day with his two 
real estate experts to discuss and decide on the 
location of new Safeway stores. One of these 
experts is G. T. Burroughs, manager of Con- 
tinental Properties Co., a Safeway service divi- 
sion, generally considered its real estate de- 
partment. The other expert is Safeway’s 
Secretary-Treasurer, Milton L. Selby. 
Continental’s staff of technicians directs the 
research on which these men base their deci- 
sions. Commenting on the size of this job, 
Business Week noted that “Safeway has built 
1,150 stores since the late thirties, and its cur- 
rent program runs to about 100 new ones a 
year plus about 100 modernizations ” 
Although the business of site selection in- 


volves use of large-scale maps (showing popu- 
lation trends, industrial trends, traffic flow, 
density of shopping facilities, etc.) much of 
the raw data is gathered firsthand. According 
to Business Week: “Primary responsibility for 
digging up new sites rests jointly with Con- 
tinental Properties and the 28 zone managers 
who handle Safeway’s distribution divisions.” 

Once a likely store site is ready for close 
scrutiny, Oxford Business Surveys, another 
Safeway affiliate, moves into the area for de- 
tailed, on-the-spot research on customer buying 
habits, travel methods, family income, etc. 
Data collected by these men are compared 
with control surveys; a weekly sales potential 
is estimated for the site and a detailed report 
is submitted to Continental and, in turn, to 
Safeway’s three real estate experts for a deci- 


Next: modular design 


I do not refer to the small units of 4” 
and 8” illustrated by brick, or the 2’ or 4 
grid advocated by small home planners; but 
rather to any module of economic] use. In an 
office building it might be 4-6”, 4’-8”, or 4-9”. 
In an apartment house it may be a 3’ window 
module. It is a variable, but will be uniform 
throughout a specific job. 

This module is the unit that the architect, 
the real estate broker and the owner work out 
for a specific site and a specific use. If cor- 
rectly used, it creates a successful building. 

We in our office feel that the 4’-4” to 4-8” 
unit is more flexible and adaptable to commer- 
cial layout. We have found that small offices 
are seldom narrower than 9 and that larger 
offices tend to run from 13’ to 14 up to the 
18’ width befitting the chairman of the board. 

By having our module coincide with the 
structural layout, we have found that where a 
column occurs we can vary this dimension 1’ 
either way and therefore can obtain within 
inches the required width for any private of- 
fice and at the proper location in the plan. 
The plot size influences the window module 
size and the window module then sets the 
structural column bay size. Four windows of 

’-6” equal 18’—a good bay width. Five win- 
dows equal 22’-6”—also an economical bay 
unit. Inches one way or the other do not 
materially affect the structural costs. 

continued on p. 188 


stores 


sion as to whether or not the site meets Safe- 
way’s standards. 

Once a Safeway store is built, Continental 
sells it, for Safeway believes in owning no real 
estate. Instead, it builds or buys its stores, 
sells them and leases them back. Most of its 
landlords are institutions and such real estate 
investors as Webb & Knapp. Continental 
sells its stores at cost and leases them back 
for 25- to 30-year periods. The rent is based on 
amortization during that time, plus a 5% re- 
turn. Thus, says Business Week: “A $300,000 
property leased for 30 years, say, would fetch 
an annual rental of 7.02%, or $21,060.” 

Thanks to this kind of a store building-sell- 
ing-leasing program, Safeway puts into real 
estate little more of its money than is needed 
for construction. 
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INDUSTRIALISM 


comes to the POST OFFICE 


as long-distance mail moves out of trains into trailer trucks 


and mail terminals move out of cities into suburbs 


Sears Roebuck, the merchandising colossus, has 684 stores in the 
US, and a $3.1 billion yearly volume, but judged against the 
US Post Office, Sears is a minnow compared with a whale. The 
post office is a quietly enormous business with 41,000 “branch 
stores” which last year did a $20 billion cash business (covering 
everything from pay to postage). 

Because the post office is also a gigantic patron of private build- 
ing investors and architects (it owns only 3,300 of its buildings. 
leases 25,000 complete and parts of 12,700 more), changing postal 
patterns are big building news: 


Mail haulage is rapidly going over to trailer trucks, away 
from railroads. The reason} mail carried by rail cannot depend 
on freight trains, must be carried by regularly scheduled passen- 
ger trains; but railroads are every month canceling and curtailing 
their profitless passenger schedules. 


Bulk-mail distribution centers have to be moved out of the 
traffic-knotted city centers because they are impenetrable by 
massive trailer trucks. Formerly railroads could demand that 
bulk-mail distribution terminals adjoin train terminals, so the 
crack passenger trains would not have to pause on the city out- 
skirts to uncouple the mail cars, but this is true no longer. An 
investing result: the number of possible sites along the outlying 
RR right of way for any one distribution center is multiplied, and 
so is the number of potential private investors who can take a 
crack at building post offices to lease to Uncle Sam. 


The post office department has turned against monu- 
mental architecture. Says Rollin D. Barnard, director of real 
estate for the post office: “Forwarding of mail is an industrial 
operation. We need wide-open industrial space.” He adds: “And 
this is not single-purpose space. A monumental post office build- 
ing has no death expectancy and no other use. . . . It is so expen- 
sive it has to last us forever. Some of our new industrial facilities 
may be outmoded for our use after 20 years because of our 
growth, but they'll still be useful for other light industries.” 

Typical of the new kind of building needed by the post office 
department is the Biscayne Annex (right) which private investors 
recently completed in Miami. 


A note for the future of post office building. Lezislation 
already passed by the House of Representatives and now before 
the Senate will slightly refocus the investing and design pictures. 
The post office department wants authorization to: 

> Buy options themselves on sites, and use condemnation if nec- 
essary to get them, rather than depend in most situations on in- 
vestors to offer them along with their bids. 

> Lease buildings for more than 20 years. 

> Design some permanent facilities completely themselves, but 
only permanent facilities. These will be few. 


Pedestrian entrance in coral rock panel is dwarfed by large lettering | 
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Photos: © Ferra Stoller 


long vehicular platforms are needed for bulk mail handling. building’s main junction 


Miami’s handsome postal building resulted from an unusual architect-client relationship 


Architects Watson & Deutschman won the commission for this post 
office building by betting on most of the horses running in the 
investing race. Even before they were approached by any of the 
investors interested in putting the building up for lease to the 
post office department, the architects had secured schematic plans 
from the office of the architect in Washington, and gone to work 
on them. They evolved a set of preliminaries which they then 
sold not to just one but to several competing investors who wanted 
to get structural estimates so they could submit bids, 

There was nothing secretive in this operation. The design for 
Biscayne Annex, like many other post office jobs, was begun in 
the Washington office of James M. Lowe, post office department 
architect. When Lowe had evolved the space requirements and 
the best way of solving them, his schematic plans were available 
to anyone who wanted to put up the building. 

Say Watson & Deutschman: “We had been interested in this 


proposed building for some time; and having no definite client 
when the post office release arrived, we decided to prepare a set 
of preliminary plans which an investor could submit with his bid. 
We offered them to all prospective bidders at a flat fee. . . . They 
were sufficient for the proponent to arrive at a fairly realistic cost 
estimate. Fortunately for us, the successful bidder was one of 
those who used our plans. Of course we sweated it out in the 
interim.” 

Thanks to this package solution, the contest among the compet- 
ing investors was largely in terms of who could get the cheapest 
financing, since a great deal of the competition in structure was 
on an equal footing. The successful bidder based his lease price 
to Uncle Sam on a construction cost of $1.8 million. Watson & 
Deutschman report they saved him $200,000 on this first cost 
without lowering post office department standards and specifica- 
tions. The details are shown on the next page. 
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Preliminary drawing of space allocation and layout was prepared by 
Hy post office department for guidance of local architects. From it evolved first- 
; i floor plan (shown below). Upper floor has similar wide-open industrial 
ie plan. Preliminary plans such as that above are made available by post 
2 | office department to any prospective post office investor, builder or architect 
once the post office department decides to rent such a building. 
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COMING LETTERS & PARCE. aL TGOING PARCEL POS 


Photos: © Ezra Stoller 


Private architects crystallize government plans, save $200,000 in Miami post office 

Here are some of the ways in which Architects Watson & Deutsch- bay spacings of 25’, 28’ 20’, etc. (see plans). This made it possi- 

man saved $200,000 without altering the standards and specifica- ble to get the most economy of steel and formwork in the flat-plate 

tions of this post office. construction. 

> On the loading docks to east, west and north the architects were > They created a standard integration of stairs and elevators and 

able to get the columns back from the edge of the platform some used it throughout the work area to permit reuse of forms, 

10’ (giving unobstructed access to conveyor dump holes and easy > They replaced exterior roof insulation by spraying thermal 

maneuverability on the platform) and still provide the projected insulation on the underside of the second floor. By-products: 

canopy required by the post office department. This was done by 1. An acoustical ceiling on the second floor where most of the 

shifting the second floor in relation to the first floor and using a noisy equipment is located. 

tapered pan construction for the canopy to decrease the dead load 2. No waste of roof insulation outside when a third floor is 

in a 17’ cantilever. added (a possibility specified in post office requirements). 

> They used a steel wainscot in lieu of wood, and, by eliminating 3. Elimination of the possibility that hurricane winds might 

projections, kept expensive mitering and cutting to a minimum. rip up the roof, which has happened in this area when insulation 

and reduced maintenance. had been placed under roofing on concrete. 

> They used a uniform bay of 26’-6” in both directions instead of > Their hung lookout system (photo p. 154) is not only cheaper 
Ak 
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Wide overhangs along rail loading docks and at windows reduce 
Florida sun geua.« and offer protection against sudden southern 
downpours. (Glare is further reduced on east and west elevations 
by use of tinted glass.) Railroad still is big factor in Biscayne 
Annex, but trucking dock space is daily usurping RR importance 
in nearly all such terminals for handling mail in bulk. 


and more quickly installed, demountable and movable, but is also 
more fireproof than the post office standards. 

Initially the post office department required a minimum illu- 
mination of 35 foot-candles in all workroom and office areas. A 
type fixture was selected for 50 foot-candles on the basis of con- 
tinuous rows of four-tube 96” open-louvered fluorescent fixtures, 
mounted on 13’-3” centers at a mounting height of 13’. Fixture 
manufacturers submitted samples which were analyzed by the 
architects as to components, workmanship, finish, ease in hanging, 
maintenance and cost. A fixture was selected, and modifications 
made to suit architects’ detailed specifications. Further economies 
were effected by using the fixtures’ bodies as raceways, After 
installation the measured illumination at 42” above the floor varied 


from 60 to 70 foot-candles. During nine months of operation € 

there have been less than ten failures among the 4,600 lamps. - 
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inside, the Miami post office is designed 


for efficiency, security and easy maintenance 


Conveyor systems float most of the bulk mail through the large 
open industrial spaces, but this flow must be interrupted for 
sorting and classification. Always watching from above are the 
peep plates in the observation yalleries which the postal inspec- 
tion system requires—a covered catwalk which is a murderous 
complication in figuring lighting and ventilating patterns. Watson 
& Deutschman’s observation galleries are suspended on light 
metal frames covered with concrete composition board. 

Flat-plate reinforced concrete ceilings are left exposed in nat- 
ural color, as is all other concrete inside. 


Total cost of building: $1,628,305, or $8.05 per sq. ft. 


Main work floor is dominated by observation gal. 
lery with its masked peepholes. Continuous fixtures 
give 70 foot-candle light level. Ventilation in work. 
rooms is forced with supply fans at east end and 
exhaust fans at the wes’. 
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Public lobby features durable finishes (terrazzo 


floor, concrete block walls, accents of redwood) and 


three kinds of lighting: combination of direct and 


cove lighting in lobby itself, plus strip of suspended 


fluorescent troflers beyond counter. 
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A colorful honeycomb, the 337 apartments and private balconies 
rest on 38 massive piles, each of which carries more than 2.000 tons. 
These piles. four men high. create a sheltered play area on the ground 
floor and are intended to make the big building seem lighter. The 
central vertical strips of small windows mark the stair well; the 
horizontal strip of louvers marks the commercial area. 


Main entry (right) is at rear of building and is sheltered by a canti- 
levered canopy projecting out toward a parking lot. Texture of 
concrete, as rough as stone or brickwork, reveals pattern of forming. 
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From a distance this 
building of 17 interlocking 
floors is revealed as a giam ; 
rectangle with a free- 
standing fire stair spiral- 
ing down from the com- 
munal floor. 


Le Corbusier completes his concrete honeycomb 


These pictures round out Forum’s three-part presentation of Europe’s most controversial build- 
ing.* Le Corbusier’s “box of homes” in Marseilles now stands complete, landscaped and occupied. 
Looking back on the building’s adventurous history (it involved ten successive governments and 
seven different ministers of reconstruction), Le Corbusier recalls the bitter criticism of his oppo- 
nents. “By kicking up a shindy, they wanted to stifle the Marseilles plan. . . . Now the battle 
has been won. By us. Already in other parts of the country the foundations of similar buildings 
are being laid” (AF, Jan. 54). Looking at the colorful facade of his “vertical garden city” he 
observes happily: “We never forgot the landscape. And nature responded; she has laid her 
hands upon our work.” 


* For the other parts see AF, Jan, "30 and Mar, ‘52 


Photos: G. E. Kidder Smith 
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LE CORBUSIER’S SCULPTURE 


Photos: G. E. Kidder Smith 
Sun and shadows romp with children on their rooftop terrace. 

Dominated by a huge ventilator, the sculptural pattern plays a cylin- 

drical chimney against a long parapet (right) and a cubical elevator 

penthouse against the zigzag of concrete steps (left). 


On the roof: a playground of sculptural forms in rough concrete 


Playful architecture is joined by distant mountains in a game of 
contrast? and similarities. Like all the other parts of the, building 
the roof struetures feature a bold and unashamed use of unsurfaced 
concrete. Comments Le Corbusier: “It weathers with time till it re- 
sembles the rock masses of the neighboring mountains which, in fact, 
have supplied the greater part @ its content.” 

Above the wading pool (opposite page) is the theater whose win- 
dows are shuttered by a row of huge concrete louvers similar to those 
which shade the building’s seventh- and eighth-floor “shopping cen- 
ter” (photo, p. 157). The labyrinthlike walls separate sitting areas 
' for mothers and small children. 
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It was inevitable that the Russians would some day invent 
the Woolworth Building! And they have done it, not once, 
but eight times. And all in one place—Moscow ! 

These eight Woolworth towers now nearing completion 
are the results of the tall building spree begun by the 
Soviets shortly after World War Il. Their similarity and 
their 500-year-old Gothic verticality suggest that the shape 
and appearance of Russia’s modern buildings are affected 
more by the official dictates of the Kremlin than the imagi- 
nation and good sense of her architects. History proves it. 

Prior to the Communist regime. Russia’s only tall build- 
ings were the towers of its fortresses, monasteries. churches 
and municipal buildings. But in 1932 the Council of Build- 
ers for the Palace of the Soviets resolved that “it is neces- 
sary to overcome squat construction by development of 
daring tall architecture.” The proposed palace (it is still 
only a proposal) was therefore to be the tallest building in 
the world, crowned with a huge statue of Lenin. It was to 
be the outstanding structure in the program for modernizing 


Moscow’s architecture and skyline. 


Moscow’s eight new Woolworth Buildings 


Next stage in Russia’s program of architectural loftiness 
came in 1947, when the Council of Ministers with Stalin’s 
approval decided to erect the eight tall buildings shown 
above. The Council’s decree specified that “the proportion 
and outlines of the structures must be original. In their 
architectural composition they must harmonize with the his- 
torically developed architecture of Moscow as well as with 
the future Palace of the Soviets. To this end, the buildings 
must not copy the design of foreign multistoried build- 

In discussing their tall-building architecture, the Russians 
continually emphasize that it differs radically from Ameri- 
can skyscraper design. For example. the new edition of the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia says: 

“American skyscrapers are the result of the ugly system 
of capitalistic building methods in cities, of conditions of 
private land ownership, speculation with land and a passion 
for publicity by competing firms. They are huge. shapeless 
buildings looking like towers and are foreign to the sur- 
rounding smaller structures. They are chaotically crowded 
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in the business center of the city, making the city’s outline 
ugly and turning streets into canyons deprived of light 
and air. 

“In contrast to the skyscrapers, which are built by their 
owners to get maximum profits, Soviet high buildings are 
designed to serve the interests of the workers. High Moscow 
buildings include the university, government establishments, 
hotels and apartment houses. Rising as high as 275 meters, 
they are freely situated on spacious squares at a crossing 
of radial thoroughfares and surrounded by parks. 

“Six- and eight-story smaller towers (surrounding the 
main section of the Soviet high buildings) provide a transi- 
tion from the general line of lower houses and buildings in 
the area to the dynamic uprush of the main tower and or- 
ganically unite it with the surrounding architecture. The 
city’s architecture thus becomes a harmonious whole, en- 
tiching its outline and adding to its new magnificence. 

“Locating new tall buildings in different districts of the 
city helps realize one of the basic principles of socialist- 

continued on p. 196 
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The line-up: |) Office tower, 32 stories high, is on hank of Moscow 
River near Kremlin. Low first tier, only five stories high, covers entire 
city block. 2) Apartment-hotel, 30 stories high, also faces Moscow 
River. Central tower contains 1,000 hotel rooms; lower tiers, 250 apart- 
ments. 3) Hotel, one of smaller units in Moscow’s tall building pro- 
gram, contains 358 rooms. 4) Office-apartment building stands at Red 
Gates. 5) Apartment building (420 units) on Square of the Revolt 
consists of one big tower flanked by smaller ones. 6) Apartment tower, 
34 stories high, contains 364 units, is 582’ above ground at tip of spire. 
7) Central tower of state university is 38 stories high, dominates Mos- 
cow’s Lenin Hills (see also p. 196). 8) Office building on Smolensk 
Square is 27 stories high, air conditioned and has 28 elevators. 
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Flood of daylight bathes typical gallery through 
its luminous ceiling. How this and comparable 


night lighting are obtained is shown (at right). 


By day natural light is filtered to glass diffusing 
ceiling through adjustable plastic louvers to give 
maximum daylight without glare. 


o >» Modern lighting techniques can be used to 
dramatize art objects without distorting their 
appearance. 


> Rigid uniformity of lighting values in a gal- 
“is lery would be oppressive and monotonous. 


> Variations in both color and intensity of day- 
light suggest use of controlled daylight for 
ideal visual enjoyment. 


>For paintings the ideal for good seeing 
ee : requires that the level of illumination on the 
wey horizontal working plane equal that on the 


vertical working plane. 


1. Balanced lighting for art museums 


2. Economical mechanical plants for hospitals 


4. Vibration technique for packing foundations into loose sand 


| 5. Speedy drilling for low-cost clay foundations 


By night fluorescent tubes supply over-all light- 
ing to gallery while alternate spots and floods 
direct incandescent light at pictures. 


Photos: R. Meek 


1. MUSEUM LIGHTING BY DAY AND NIGHT 


Art gallery combines louvered daylight, incandescent spots 


and supplementary fluorescent to give new sparkle to old masters 


These statements by Lighting Engineer 
Laurence S. Harrison sum up the thinking 
behind his new lighting for 30 upper galleries 
at Manhattan’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The result of six years of intensive research 
and several trial runs in demonstration gal- 
leries, this lighting system uses three-way 
illumination for all exhibits—daylight, pri- 
mary incandescent and supplementary fluores- 
cent lighting. 


Daylight is preferred when available. 
From vast skylight attics it is diffused down 
to each gallery through 2’ squares of water- 
white tempered glass. To avoid glare exces 
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1," corrugated wire gloss 
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gloss fibre cloth louvres 


7%" wide 
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sive sunlight is controlled by oversize Venetian 
blinds placed against the sloping skylights. 


Rows of incandescent projectors supply 
the primary lighting for wall exhibits. Aimed 
to strike the walls at a point 514’ high and at 
an angle of 30° to the vertical, these 150-w. 
lamps, alternating spots and floods 12” o.c., 
provide good illumination for paintings with 
minimum surface reflections to harass the 
viewer. Further, these lamps are hidden from 
view by sloping louvers of water-white tem- 
pered glass (see diagram) which are enclosed 
in panes of glass to save cleaning. 


Supplementary fluorescent lighting 
for nighttime use is supplied by rows of 40-w., 
48” single-lamp fixtures spaced 4 to 7’ apart 
and 3’-6” above the diffusing glass. For op- 
timum color rendition these are “de luxe” 
lamps containing deep red phosphors to modify 
the strong green-yellows of the mercury lines 
in fluorescent light. 

On a sunny day the incandescent lamps are 
rarely needed; on a cloudy day they give valu- 
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Directional incandescent lamps, 
“F” in diagram, are 
aimed so light hits wall at 60° to 
horizontal to minimize reflections. 
Light intensity on walls is slight- 
ly higher than intensity away 
from walls. All glass is tempered 
wo" to break into fine granules if ac- 
cidentally damaged. Photo-elec- 
tric cell controls are being stud- 
ied for skylight louvers (above). 


able emphasis to the paintings while there is 
still enough daylight for the gallery proper. 
At night fluorescent light substitutes for day- 
light to avoid dark areas in the ceiling. The 
paintings then receive two thirds of their 
illumination from incandescent lamps and 
one third from fluorescent. This mixture pro- 
duces a color temperature of between 3,600° 
and 4,000° K. in which the incandescent at 
2,800° K. is more than enough to overcome the 
remaining green-yellows in the fluorescent 
light. 

Little emphasis is placed on actual foot- 
candles, but to relieve eye strain for students 
using notebooks the intensity of illumination 
on the horizontal working plane is kept rough- 
ly equal to that on the vertical exhibition 
plane. Brightness contrast between each paint- 
ing and its surrounding is kept as low as pos- 
sible with any variation accentuated in favor 


‘of the painting. 


Gallery fixtures and costs. The photos 
(left) show a typical gallery both by day 
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Diffusing glass louvers and scoops protect viewers from 


glare of incandescent lamps, 


and night. The ceiling height of this 40’ x 40’ 
gallery is 18’. It contains 112, 150-w. incandes- 
cent lamps and 52, 40-w. fluorescent fixtures, 
which together use some 11.8 w. per sq. ft. to 
give about 30 foot-candles on the walls and 10 
to 12 foot-candles on a horizontal plane 5’ from 
the floor. Including diffusing glass and sup- 
ports, the total cost of the installation for this 
gallery came to about $6.50 per sq. ft. inelud- 
ing steel purlins, ceiling glass, glass louvers, 
lighting fixtures, supports and wiring, but ex- 
cluding the fibrous glass louvers for the 
skylight. 


This new lighting system is only part of 
the Metropolitan's $9.6 million remodeling 
and building program, which includes provi- 
sion for future air conditioning, 14 new gal- 
leries, new parquet flooring, a new hanging 
system and considerable redecorating with 
light-colored wall finishes and figured damask 
hangings. The lighting system was developed 
by Laurence S. Harrison, consulting engineer, 
in cooperation with the architects, Robert B. 
O’Connor and Aymar Embury II. 
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2. HOW TO CUT HOSPITAL MECHANICAL COSTS 


Two broad suggestions to help new hospitals bring their operating costs down to the level of their income 


—by Charles F, Neergaard, assisted by Groff Conklin 


The author, senior partner of 
Neergaard, Agnew, Craig & 
Westermann, hospital consult- 
ants, has helped plan more 
than 300 new hospitals in the 
US and 21 foreign countries, 
beginning in 1919—a record 
that gives him the unofficial 
title of of hospital 
consultants.” He has also ad- 


“dean 


vised scores of existing hos- 
pitals on ways to cut operat- 
ing costs. His comments here 
are drawn from both these 


fields of consultation. 


P. Parker 


Neergaard’s major suggestions: 


Thermal insulation and double glazing 
Smaller, more flexible tailor plants 
Limited air conditioning 

Reasonable mechanical ventilation 
Outside contracts for maintenance 


Panel heating and cooling 


1. Keep heating-plant capacity in line with realistic standards for insulated construction 


Here are some astonishing figures to digest: 


>In northeastern US, 18 large hospitals 
had a combined operating deficit in 1952 
of $4,687,020—-excluding owning costs and 
depreciation. 


> These 18 hospitals, ranging from 281 to 
635 beds, spent from $172 to $463 per 
bed for power, light and heat in 1952: an 
average of $289 per bed. 


> Four hospitals (in northeastern US and 
Canada) with insulated walls and roofs, 
double-glazed windows and efficiently de- 
signed heating plants spent from $74 to 


_ $163 per bed on heat, power and light in 


1947, a colder winter than 1952. At that, 
three of the four had only about one half 
of their buildings insulated and double 
glazed! 

This offers a big clue to where a large 
part of the deficit in typical hospital-plant 
operation originates. If all new hospitals 
had complete insulation and double glaz- 
ing, and flexible, correctly sized mechanical 
plants, operating costs for power, light and 
heat could probably be cut by two thirds. 
Actually, hospitals with these features 
should never spend more than $100 per 
bed per year for fuel and power. 

Insulation and double glazing add to 
construction cost, of course. But much 


smaller boiler and radiation requirements 
substantially offset this cost and, even more 
important, fuel consumption is cut for the 
life of the building. 

What are the major reasons for existing 


waste ? 


> Too many architects still fail to recognize 
the value of complete insulation and double 
glazing as a way to reduce mechanical 
plant installation and operating costs. 


> Too many engineers still design heating 
plants without due weight to over-all econ- 
omy—and even specify almost the same 
equipment for insulated buildings as for 
noninsulated structures. 


> Too many boards of trustees fail to in- 
vestigate the ability and accomplishments 
of the consulting engineer. Usually he 
seems to be chosen—whether by the trustees 
or the architect—on the basis of how many 
hospitals he has worked on. not on how 
well his hospitals have worked. 


To insure a genuinely economical me- 
chanical plant, trustees, architect, engin- 
neer and must 
combined task force to explore all possi- 
bilities for reducing costs without reducing 


consultant work in a 


safety or amenity. 


Keeping the heat in 


The first completely insulated and double- 
glazed hospital—indeed, the first multistory 
steel frame building of any kind in the east 
with such construction—was a pavilion for 
Washington County Hospital, Hagerstown, 
Md., built in 1936. For insulation, 3” 
fireproofed fiber-and-cement blocks were 
used with plastering directly on the blocks. 
Prototypes of today’s double-insulating 
glass were used for fenestration. The re- 
sulting saving in boiler, piping and radia- 
tor sizes paid for almost all the extra 
construction costs; the small overage was 
liquidated by fuel savings early in the 
first heating season. Thereafter heating fuel 
requirements were less than half what they 
would have been otherwise. 

A Toronto hospital with 547 beds and 
only half the buildings insulated spent 
$40,600 for power, light and heat in 1947. 
An uninsulated hospital with 520 beds in 
the New York City area spent $163,000, 
four times as much. 

Note that summer temperatures in in- 
sulated buildings average 8° lower than in 
uninsulated buildings and insulation cuts 
the size of the heating plant in half. 

One manufacturer of double glazing has 
supplied more than 100 hospitals, from 
Anchorage, Alas., to Tallahassee, Fla., with 
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some or all windows. Whether these hos- 
pitals have adequate wall and roof insula- 
tion and whether their mechanical plants 
uave been suitably scaled down in size is 
not easily determined. 

From our experience, | wager that in 
most cases their boiler and radiation in- 
stallations have been designed either as if 
there were no insulation or double glazing 
at all or, at best, without full considera- 
tion of their value. 

Unfortunately there has not been general 
recognition of the rational standards for 
radiation, heat and power requirements 
recommended by C. E. Daniel, consultant 
to the Division of Hospital facilities of 
USPHS. Most installations in uninsulated 
hospitals, and a great many in any list of 
insulated hospitals, bear no relation at all 
to these standards, and are enormously 
wasteful. 

Daniel's standard for adequate radiation 
in hospitals provides 1 sq. ft. of radiation 
to 80 cu. ft. of space in an uninsulated 
structure; and to 160 cu. ft. in a thorough- 
ly insulated and double-glazed building. 

It is plain that hospitals with mechanical 
plants designed by traditional formulae are 
50 to 100% overdesigned in boiler capaci- 
ty and radiation area. 

For instance, an uninsulated Yonkers 
hospital on a windswept hill has 48 sq. ft. 
of radiation in a typical room with 34” 
connections. A few miles away, another 
hospital in a sheltered valley has 62 sq. ft. 
of radiation with 1144” connections in 
rooms of identical size and fenestration! 
The insulated wing of the Hagerstown hos- 
pital (mentioned above) has only 28 sq. ft. 
of radiation in the same size rooms with 
windows exactly the same dimensions as 
those in the other two hospitals. Insula- 
tion can cut radiation requirements dras- 
tically but so—to a lesser degree—can 
rational design in an uninsulated building! 


Steam requirements 100-bed hospital 


Per day 
Maximum at 


horse steam varying 


Use power pressure loads 
General heating system...68.......2...... 24 
Special heating, operating 

and delivery rooms...... 6 
Domestic hot water supply.10....... EG 16 
Laundry: hot water...... ee 7 

Kitchen and dishwashing...6....2-20....... 6 


As derived from the figures in the table 
(above) the Daniel standard for boiler 
plants indicates an average heat and power 
requirement for uninsulated hospitals at 0° 
design temperature of 1.2 hp per bed for 
all purposes where steam is used, and 0.7 
hp per bed for heat alone. Fully insulated 
hospitals require about half that capacity. 

Perhaps the simplest way of reducing 
boiler plant in hospitals is to rationalize 
the type of boilers according to actual need. 
Using this technique, a 100-bed uninsulated 
hospital would have one 70-hp steel hot- 
water heating boiler and two 40-hp 125-lb. 
boilers for a total including standby of 
150 hp. Much less would be needed in 
insulated structures. 

The almost universal custom has long 
been to install at least two high-pressure 
boilers, each sufficient to carry the total 
winter load. For a 100-bed uninsulated hos- 
pital, the minimum usual installation is two 
100-hp high-pressure boilers. 

The rationalized installation saves the 
cost of 50 hp. USPHS points out that “As 
the hot-water heating boiler can be recon- 
ditioned in summer, a breakdown should 
not be anticipated; but this contingency 


continued on p. 202 


2. Hold air conditioning within the bounds of realistic need 


The spectacular growth in popularity of 
summer air conditioning makes it essential 
for hospital people to consider whether gen- 
eral. air conditioning should be included 
in any new hospital—or at least whether 
the structural requirements for it should 
be provided so it can be added later. 

There can be no doubt that air condi- 
tioning is a good investment for restau- 
rants, hotels and stores. 

It would follow that air conditioning 
must be a logical addition to hospital fa- 
cilities if the economics of hospital opera- 
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tion are in any way similar to those of 
commercial enterprises. 

But they are not. 

To see why not, following are some 
comparisons between hospitals and hotels— 
the closest commercial parallel. 


>It is not considered profitable today to 
build a hotel at a construction cost of more 
than $1.50 per cu. ft. including air con- 
ditioning. But general hospitals now cost 
more than $2 per cu. ft. without air con- 
ditioning. 


> In the average hotel nearly 68% of floor 
area is directly income producing from 
bedroom and other space rental. /a the 
average hospital only 30% can be called 
directly income producing from bed and 
room rentals and few patients pay the full 


cost of their care. 


> The typical hotel manager employs an 
average of one employee for every 344 
rooms, about half of which are double. Pay- 
rolls of 18 large eastern hospitals show an 
average of 1.77 employees per bed; a ratio 
more than eight times as high. And the 
national average wage for hospital employ- 
ees is considerably higher than that of 
hotel employees. 

These figures give some idea of why 
hotels are able to make money and provide 
air conditioning without charging more 
than their patrons can pay, while hospitals 
minus air conditioning are already operat- 
ing above the patients’ ability to pay. 

So much for economic analogies or arg- 
uments based on parallel use. 

No one in his right mind, however, 
would suggest that hospitals forego any- 
thing that will increase their usefulness to 
the ill. The real question is whether air 
conditioning qualifies from this standpoint. 

Some years ago I| explored the medical 
evidence accumulated on this subject dur- 
ing a five-year period. The survey then 
showed (and no factual information since 
has turned up to alter the conclusions) 
that cooling, humidifying and dehumidify- 
ing is of measurable value in surgeries, 
delivery rooms and recovery wards. It 
contributes to the efficiency of the surgical 
staff, to the immediate postoperative wel- 
fare of the patient, to the temporary relief 
of asthmatics and certain other allergy 
sufferers. 

But elsewhere the only value of air con- 
ditioning in hospitals is increased comfort 
for patients and possibly improved com- 
fort and morale of staff.* 

So in hard terms it comes down to this: 
can hospitals afford complete air condition- 
ing for comfort only? And can they take 
on a high year-round expense to combat a 
discomfort felt only a small part of the 
year in most of the US? During the hotter- 
than-average summer of 1953, for example, 


continued on p. 202 


* Those who would explore the physical and 
physiological aspects of air conditioning will find 
a wealth of valuable data in the publications 
of L. P. Herrington, director of the John B. 
Pierce Foundation Laboratory of Hygiene, Yale 
University; and C. P. Yaglou of the Harvard 
School of Public Health. Their studies deal with 
such matters as air-borne pollution, odors, volatile 
organic matter, drafts, infections carried by air, 
etc., which are of special! importance to hospitals. 
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LAMELLA STEEL VAULT SPANS 224°, YET IS ONLY 2° THICK 


Continuous frame of prefab members weighs 81/, Ib. per sq. ft., costs $1.85 per sq. ft. j : 


The widest continuous steel roof on record 
spans the new 224’-wide, 290’-long Municipal 
Auditorium at Corpus Christi, Tex. The frame 
was erected in 25 days at a cost of $448 per 
ton. Low weight of the frame, 814 psf com- 
pared with 11 psf for conventional steel arches, 
held the unit cost to $1.85 per sq. ft. Another 
reason for this low unit cost: extensive jig 
fabrication is possible in lamella framing, and 
minimum falsework is required—none at all 
once the first span is joined. 

Lamella framing is composed of a series of 
comparatively short, identically curved sec- 
tions woven into a diamond pattern to form 
a continuous arch in which all members are 
mutually supporting. Here the arch consists 
of 350 lamella joists, 39% long and identical 
in construction except for right and left hand 
connections, and 900 purlins of only two 
types, both 12’ long. The lines of joists are 
erected 12’ apart and on a skew (in plan, 
angled 19° each side of a center line across 
the arch) to form the diamond pattern in 
which successive arches brace one another. 
Rows of purlins are placed between the joists 
at 6’ intervals to provide lateral bracing and 
to carry a welded metal deck, insulation and 
built-up roofing. 

All members are shop-welded, including 
the bolts which are shop-welded in place to 
save time in the field. High-strength friction 
bolts are used for primary connections be- 
tween joists and ordinary bolts for the purlin 
connections; afterward, the primary connec- 
tions are reinforced with cover plates welded 
top and bottom. 

A scaffold is required to support the 
structure until the first two lamella arches 
are joined at midspan; succeeding arches 
are erected by crane with the structure 


> 


carrying its own weight as the “weaving’ 
progresses. To reduce excessive deflections 
of the cantilevered free end of each frame dur- 
ing erection four temporary columns are used 
and are moved as the structure develops. The 
224’ arch is carried on a reinforced concrete 
sill beam with the thrust taken by concrete but- 
tresses spaced 24’ o.c. Rise of the arch is 30’ 
at midspan to a height of 42’ above floor 
level. 


Design analysis 


This lamella roof is designed as a two-hinged 
arch using conventional arch analysis. For 
calculation, its 224’ span is adjusted 1) for 
the 19° skew of the arches (design span: 
224 divided by cos 19°), and 2) for the 
mutual bracing of the arches plus the addi- 
tional bracing from the latticed purlins 
(which reduces the 1/r factor to permit the 
use of higher working stresses). Design load- 
ings: dead load 22 psf; live load 15 psf and 
wind load as per ASCE Subcommittee No. 31 
recommendations. 

The designers are making further progress 
in the analysis of lamella roof construction 
as a continuous space structure with pin- 
pointed supports along the sides. Preliminary 
conclusions indicate that the heavy sill beam 
can be eliminated and the dead load of the 
roof can be considerably reduced. 

The Corpus Christi auditorium forms part 
of a municipal civic center designed by 
Architect Richard S. Colley. The lamella roof 
structure is designed by Structural Engineer 
G. R. Kiewitt of Roof Structures Inc. in 
association with Hale & Harvie, consulting 
engineers. Columbia Iron Works Inc. fabri- 
cated the steelwork and J. A. Walsh Con- 
struction Co. are the general contractors. 


Open-web joists intersect at 38° angle. Each 
24” deep joist is shop-welded and field-bolted with 
high-tensile steel bolts, then reinforced with cover 


plates welded above and below connections. 
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Weaving progresses without scaffolding once the first two arch 


joists are joined. Temporary posts seen in photo are to avoid exces- 


sive deflections during erection. 
Photos: Sammy Gold 


| BOTTOM PLATE 
| 6's long 


> 


WELO 


PLAN OF BOTTOM CHORD TOP PLATE 


ELEVATION 


Identical connections throughout arch 
simplify erection. The 260 ton, 65,000 
sq. ft. frame was completed in 25 days, 
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CONSOLIDATED SAND FOUNDATIONS 


Vibration-compaction saves $250,000, permits building on shifting sands 


Consolidation sequence: |) lower water jets 
churn up sand as the machine vibrates; 2) this 
causes the 12-ton machine to sink by its own 
weight; 3) when desired depth is attained bottom 
jets are closed and top jets opened to pack sand 


downward while additional sand is shoveled in. 


Nobody recommends building upon sand, but 
to cut transportation costs, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. had to locate its 
$12 million phosphate plant near the phos- 
phate deposits at sandy Bone Valley, Fla. 
There was no solid ground within miles. 
However, thanks to an imported compaction 
technique, this treacherous sand was success- 
fully consolidated until its unreliable 2,000- 
psf bearing capacity became a reliable 6,000 
to 8,000 psf. This saved an estimated $250,- 
000 over steel piling, and the plant struc- 
tures, completed several months ago, show no 
signs of settlement. 

The sand was consolidated by sinking a 
12-ton vibrating pipe (25’ high and 15” diam- 
eter) and withdrawing it slowly as_ the 
sand was compacted under the continuous 
hammer blows of the machine. More sand 
was added as necessary. A 1,800 rpm elec- 
trically driven eccentric in the pipe delivers 
a 10-ton centrifugal “blow” 30 times a 
second. Water pumped through the bottom 
of the pipe churns up the sand to aid sinking 
and through holes in the body of the pipe to 
aid consolidation during withdrawal. Degree 
of compaction is indicated by an ammeter 
which records the power consumed by the 
vibrator. 

Since the machine is effective only for a 
radius up to 5’, the 13’-deep compactions 
were made 8’ o.c. throughout the 160,000 sq. 
ft. area of the plant. Time required: 20 
minutes each. 

The compaction process was invented in 
Germany by Sergey Steuerman and used here 
by Rust Engineering Co. 


9. HIGH-SPEED FOUNDATION DRILLING 


Footings 30” wide and 20’ deep are drilled, reamed and foundations poured in 20 minutes at cost of $350 each 


Heavy drilling equipment enabled 30” column 
footings to be drilled 29’ deep in 914 minutes 
at the Eugene Talmadge Memorial Hospital 
in Augusta, Ga. Four men drilled, reamed and 
poured 367 concrete footings at a rate of 20 
per day for $350 each, claimed to be half the 
cost of piling and one third the cost of exca- 
vated footings. 

The procedure: 1) the water table is 
lowered by pumping out drill holes around 
the perimeter of the site to avoid premature 
collapse of the sides of holes; 2) a 30” hole 
20’ deep is drilled with an oversize spiral bit 
driven at 100 rpm and raised frequently to 


clean out the cuttings; 3) a special tool 


reams a 6’-wide cone at the bottom of the- 


hole; and 4) the footings are reinforced and 
capped and the foundations poured after 
each day’s drilling. 


reintorcing 


Twelve-ton vibration machine is suspended from 
crane, ready to start a fresh compaction, one of 
3,350 made 8’ o.c. throughout phosphate plant. 


Oversize spiral bit (left) drills a 20’ hole in 9% min. 
Bottom of hole is reamed out by special tool (below) ; rein- 
forcing steel is then placed and footings poured. Footings: 
McKinney Drilling Co. Gregson & Ellis, architects; Harry Hunter 


structural engineer; George A. Fuller Co., general contractor. 
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Heavy-duty floor will outlast factory (see p. 262) 


Segmented fins take glare out of lighting troffers (see p. 238) 


Outside aluminum blinds throw 


> 
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off solar heat, let daylight indoors 


Outside blinds that can be adjusted to any 
angle from inside, Riemco awnings are a 
permanent part of the structure that can 
serve an industrial, hospital or school 
building every day of the year. In sum- 
mer these heavy-gauge aluminum units can 
be counted on to deflect radiant heat. In 
fact, tests conducted by the manufacturer 
reveal a 15° to 20° temperature drop inside 
windows shielded by the louvers, Building 
owners have reported savings of 35% in 
operating cost of air-conditioned plants 
during hot spells, and such sun control de- 
vices can mean the difference between com- 
fort and discomfort for occupants of older, 
un-air-conditioned structures. On overcast 
days, the fins can be tilted to reflect and 
diffuse daylight deep indoors. By turning 
a simple crank — usually mounted inside 
the windows—the louvers may be adjusted 
to admit any amount of light or none at 
all (a tiny flange on each fin assures com- 
plete closure when necessary ). 

Riemco units can be mounted to serve as 
awnings at a permanent pitch—-13° is sug- 
continued on p. 220 
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We were talking last month about 
how you teach the blind to see 
architecture. This subject came 
up at Princeton too some weeks 
back, when Dean Bob McLaughlin 
invited some seasoned spirits to 
discuss architectural education. 
Gordon Bunshaft of Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill remarked that 
the one thing a building can get 
from an architect and no one else 
is loveliness, so teaching should 
concentrate on design. But not 
even the loveliest design can run 
the gauntlet to final acceptance 
undiminished unless client and 
public have learned to love loveli- 
ness too. So we believe the young 
architect has a second skill to 
learn beyond his design skill, and 
that is how to open his client’s 
and the public’s eyes. 

Well, the one educational insti- 
tuition which is most explicitly ded- 
icated to “visual re-education” for 
the lay public is a magazine, The 
Architectural Review, of London. 
And by good luck Forum has in 
hand an unpublished Time dis- 
patch (of all things) on the Re- 
view and its editors. You might 
like to hear it. 


Painter of townscapes 


“Architectural Review Editor Hu- 
bert de Cronin Hastings is one of 
God’s angry men,” writes corres- 
pondent Alfred Baker. “Twice he 
has turned the Review into new 
crusades stirring up good old Eng- 
land. In 1927 when he took it over 
he switched Review from spreads 
on handsome country houses and 
sketchbook visits to Italy into all- 
out support for modernism, which 
was then unpopular. But the min- 
ute modern architecture was es- 
tablished postwar he turned on it 
and berated it for not being more 
comprehensive and dealing with 
total environment. ‘We're trying 
to hang on to what remains of 
civilization,’ he cries. ‘It won't be 
for long, anyway.’ 

“He is a stocky man of 51 with 
thick black hair streaked with 
gray, bristling mustache, and an 
abrupt manner covering a patho- 
logical shyness with outsiders. He 


views his magazine and his world 
with quixotic exasperation: ‘We 
see the world very imperfectly. 
The world is full of a great num- 
ber of things but nobody looks at 
them. Architects don’t either. . . .” 

“The study of environment has 
become the study of ‘townscape,” 
in Hastings’ phrase. In aefiftieth 
anniversary manifesto, The Re- 
view declared ‘it has a call, a call 
of quite a low-class evangelical 
kind. . .. Underneath its more ob- 
vious aims, running through them 
and linking them together, is an- 
other less tangible one of visual 
re-education.” 

“So Hastings’ idea of town plan- 
ning has short use for maps and 
green ink patterns. ‘A city is hun- 
dreds of different kinds of con- 
tacts. You can’t work it out in 
diagram. You have to work it up 
like a painting.’ 

“To work it up he will drive off 
to the Midlands in his gleaming 
white Jaguar with trailer attached, 
and take shots with his Rolleflex 
for more townscape pieces—street 
surfaces, store fronts, placement 
of villas in landscape, pub signs, 
street signs, outdoor advertising 
signs, ‘floorscapes.’” 

Too bad we haven't room for 
Baker’s sketch portraits of Hast- 
ings’ brilliant associates, among 
whom Ian McCallum seems to 
have made a special impression as 
a fair-haired Scot, aged 33, who 
affects a brown suede waistcot 
and brass buttons. Hastings is pic- 
tured embattled behind a curva- 
ceous Victorian table upstairs in a 
superb Queen Anne house through 
which he ducks by back passages 
avoiding visitors. His office-scape 
consists of a litter of objects, 
from old chemists’ demijohns for 
pepsin and colchicum to porcelain 
figurines, but no push buttons— 
he summons his secretary with a 
hunting horn. 

“Vans,” says Baker, “are al- 
ways drawing up to the door, un- 


loading a couple of plaster busts 
(he loves busts which stare from 
pedestals all over office and build- 
ing), a vase or an antelope skull 
with antlers. Once his staff saw a 
shrouded object carried up to his 
office. An hour or so later, one of 
the staff on an urgent errand 
pounded on his door until H de C 
opened it a crack and peered out. 
He was in shirtsleeves, paint- 
brush in hand. “What is it, my 
boy?’ he asked genially. ‘Have a 
can. I am painting a rather lovely 
polar bear.’ And he was—a plaster 
bear climbing a tree which now 
stands by the door of his office.” 

There follows a description of 
encounters in which the visitor is 
pinned helpless in a deep-eared 
old porter’s chair while H de C 
scatters his mss. all over the floor 
—exclaiming about “cretins, dolts 
and idiots.” But if the victim 
remonstrates, H de C suddenly 
mellows: “Come on down and 
have a drink. You got out of bed 
on the wrong side this morning.” 


Bride of Denmark 


The pub is in the basement, is 
called “The Bride of Denmark.” 
If it sold drinks it would make a 
fortune, Baker reports, and it 
shows Hastings’ idea of visual ex- 
citement. There’s a stuffed lion 
peering through grass in a glass 
case. Other cases are full of large, 
lifelike fish. Row upon row of 
bottles, an ancient curved bar, a 
huge wooden bottle, a big turtle 
shell hung on wall, old mirrors 
with lovely, florid Victorian hand- 
writing advertising various beers, 


a hatrack made of sprouting ant. 
lers, a bosky niche where over. 
sized Cupid perches among green. 
ery, traditional coal fire and 
dartboard in the “public room,” 
innumerable horned animal heads 
(11 in gents’ room alone), a fig. 
ure of fisherman under glass bell, 
ship prints, playbills, signs (“A]] 
beers drawn from the wood,” 
“Please do not ask for credit as a 
denial often offends”). Every 
week staffers appear triumphantly 
lugging some new find. 


Persuader of clients 


Well, this gives you some idea of 
Review’s visual environment com- 
pared with which Forum’s one 
nice view out to the skating rink 
of Rockefeller Center seems rath- 
er unexciting — no plaster polar 
bears. Still, Forum’s task is not 
so entirely different, after all. If 
its editors don’t always appear 
as regularly as they might at 
AIA lunches it’s sometimes be- 
cause they are talking with 
members of that other great 
fraternity, the practical US busi- 
nessmen who act as clients for 
US architects. 

This comes about _ because 
Forum is the only architectural 
magazine in the US that deliber- 
ately cultivates client readers as 
well as architects. They tell us 
some strange things. The builder 
of a score of office buildings 20 
stories or higher tells us “he 
would pay no more attention to 
the outside of a building than to 
the color of a machine.” We then 
rack our brains how to convey the 
aBc’s of visual environment to 
such as he— good citizens all. 
They don’t even see their build. 
ings. It leaves us scant time for 
“wirescape.” 

Yet the world does move. Next 
month Forum is privileged to pub- 
lish a story about some very minor 
buildings of very major impor- 
tance. They are a string of little 
roadside sheds which store that 
plainest of all utilities, just pipe. 
They are the kind of building that 
is commonly considered so utterly 
unimportant that it is allowed to 
convert the sides of our highway 
indiscriminately into roadside 
slums. But this time they are built 
by a fine and sensitive client who 
was ready to understand his at- 
chitect when the architect said de- 
sign is important anywhere and 
everywhere, not just in special 
places. E pur se muove. —DH. 
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Note footwear ledge in custom interior at Craig School, Schenectady, N. Y. Hallway installation of WARDROBEdoors at Amherst School, Snyder, N. Y. } 
é 
‘ 
EASY, FINGERTIP OPENING of Barcol 
WARDROBEdoor is made possible by accurate 
counterbalancing of its weight plus high-pre- 
cision manufacture of the operating unit. ’ 
Quiet operation is assured by nylon rollers 
running in continuous steel tracks. A chain 
and sprocket arrangement links the door sec- 
tions and counterbalancing weights. The bot- 
tom section rises at twice the speed and clears 
' the opening at the same time as the top section. 
Avariety of decorative effects is obtainable by 
the use of beautiful veneers on the bottom 
section or both sections of the WARDROBE- 
door to match interior trim. Two standard 
sizes are available— 12’ x 6’, for 48 students 
and 10’ x 6’, for 40 students. 
Cork tile on tackboard area at Craig School, Schnectady, N. Y. 
‘'s ARCHITECTS WHO SPECIFIED Barcol WARDROBEdoors for 
installations shown here are: 
Frank Quinlan, Rochester, N. Y.—St. Augustine School 
John C. Ehrlich, Geneva, N. Y.—Heuvelton Central School 
Sargent, Webster, Crenshaw and Folley, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
Craig School 
Aa C. Lurkey, Buffalo, N. Y.—Amherst School 
Exhibited at the A.A.S.A. Convention 
Atlantic City, N. J., February 13-18, 1954 
2 For complete literature on the WARDROBEdoor call your Barcol dis- 
ROLLS EASILY UP OR DOWN—complete tributor—he's listed under “Doors” in your ‘phone directory—or write: 
dimensional data and specifications on request. BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, Dept. U43, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM + MARCH 1954 179 
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more smoothly if 
you insist upon hord- 
wore with o poir of 4-wheel = 
hangers. Eight whee's per door... 

thot’s Kennotrack ! 


SLIDING DOOR 
HARDWARE 


Secret of quick, 
trouble-free slid- 
ing door installa- 
tions is selecting the 
right type of hard- 
ware. SEND FOR 
FREE COPY of 
the KENNATRACK ‘Buyer's 
Guide.’’ A book that takes the 
guesswork out of sliding door in- 
stallations! Kennatrack Corpor- 
ation, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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PRIZE SCHOOLS 


FORUM 's cover school wins top honors 
in two contests 


At last month's convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, two 
groups of school experts announced their 
choices of the year’s best schools: School Ex- 
ecutive magazine and AASA-AIA. The only 
school to appear on both lists was Architect 
John Carl Warnecke’s White Oaks Elemen- 
tary School Annex, San Carlos, Calif.: the 
school featured on Forum's cover and pre- 
sented in detail on p. 121. 

The other six School Executive choices are 
pictured below; the full list of AASA-AIA 
selections are listed on p. 184. 


Detroit University School and Grosse Pointe 
Country Day School. Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 
Leinweber. Yamasaki & Hellmuth, architects ( AF, 
Jan. *54). 


Roger Sturtevant 


John Lyon Reid. architect ( AF, Oct. °53). 


Uine Meisel 


Sam Houston Elementary School. Port Arthur, 

Tex. Caudill, Rowlett, Scott, Neff & Assoc.. ar- 

chitects. (Scheduled for AF publication.) 
continued on p. 185 


Maserres 
FE 


These unglozed ce- 
ramic tiles ore fired 
, at high temperature, lea la 
essuringruggedness, No. 352 


impermeability, slip- 


resistence, onda ro 
high degree of vitri- 
fication. Available ch 


2x2, thick in the 
following wide 
range of colors: 
Golden Pheasont, 
| Ember Glow, Light 
“No. 130 Grey, Dark Grey, No. 158 
Brown, Red, Light 
Green, Dark Green, 
Spartan Blue, ivory 
Cit")! and Block. The fol- 
lowing Mosette col- 


ors ore supplied in 
sizes 2x1 and Ix) 
Pearl Grey, 
Lic — Cream, Pink, Canary 


and Dresden Bive. 


317 
Mosettes ore ex- 
_ttremelyversatile | 
| | | |and easy to set in 


irregular shaped 


spoces. 
No. 330 


i 
No. 360 a 
Right: 
No. 300 J 


Write for complete information. 
Precticol for Floors in 


SCHOOLS + HOSPITALS + INSTITUTIONS 
also SWIMMING POOLS 


THE SPARTA 
CERAMIC CO. 


P.O. BOX 3, EAST SPARTA, OHIO 
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SAVES STEPS, TIME, EFFORT... 


Edwards Soft Speaking 

Nurses’ Call System makes life 
easier for nurse and patient. 

Patient can make known her needs 
before nurse goes to bedside. 


SPLIT-SECOND ACCURACY! 


Every clock — one, ten or a 
hundred—tells precisely the same time, 
thanks to Edwards centrally 
controlled Clock and Program 
Systems. No Master clock is needed. 
Write for Bulletin “CL” or see our 
catalog in Sweet’s Architectural File. 


TRIM, MODERN, EFFICIENT: 
Edwards Fire Alarms 

are chosen by leading architects 

to Protect America’s 

most important buildings. 


Epwarps 


protects .. everywhere! 


PRIZE SCHOOLS 


Photos: R. Sturtevant; U. Meisel; J. Molitor 


Deer Park Elmentary School, Fairfax, Calif. John 
Lyon Reid, architect. 


Mirabeau B. Lamar Jr. High School, Laredo, Tex. 
Caudill, Rowlett, Scott & Assoc., architects (AF, 
Oct. °53). 


Double Oaks School. Charlotte, N.C. A. G. Odell 
Jr. & Assoc., architects. 


AASA-AIA Merit Award winners 


El Rancho High School, Whittier, Calif. William 
H. Harrison, architect. } Waltham Elementary 
School, Waltham, Mass. The Architects Col- 
laborative, architects (scheduled for AF publica- 
tion). » Glenbrook High School, Glenview-North- 
brook, Ill. Perkins & Will, architects. } Groton 
Senior High School, Groton. Conn, Warren Ash- 
ley. architect (AF, Oct. °53). Public School 
198. New York, N.Y. Harrison & Abramowitz, 
architects (scheduled for AF publication) ; ® Man- 
chester Memorial Elementary School, Manchester, 
Vass. Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott, 
architects. ) Highlands Elementary School, Mill- 
hbrae, Calif. John Lyon Reid, architect. White 
Oaks Elementary 
Calif... John Carl Warnecke. architect. 


School Annex, San Carlos, 


litting 
loads 
for 60 years 


SEDGWICK vertical transportation 
equipment has been specified by three 
generations of architects —to move 
loads from floor to floor—to make bet- 
ter use of space — to give one-floor 
convenience in dwellings. Sedgwick 
safety, dependability and economy are 
the result of six decades of technical 
improvement. 


— 
CORRESPOND- SIDEWALK 

ENCE LIFTS SLEVATORS 

for high-speed trans- H dependable trans- 
mission of letters, portation of loads to 
orders, other light | ond from basement. 
loads. Also porcel lifts Standard copacity 
for heavier loods. up to 2500 Ibs. 


FREIGHT- 
WAITERS 

for loads too heavy 
for dumb waiters, yet 
not heovy enough 
for expensive 
freight elevotors. 


WAITERS 

) for industry, hospi- 
tals, hotels, restav- 
rants, schools, banks, 
stores, etc. Under- 
| counter or reguler. 


™ STAIR- 
| TRAVELORS 

a safe, economical 

woy to avoid stoir 

climbing. Widely 

used in homes with 

straight stairwoys. 


RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 
often recommended 
by physicions. A 
bosic consideration 
in remodeling older 
dwellings. 


when there’s more 
than one floor... 


think of 


For free specification service and 
engineering r dations, write: 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


140 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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NEW ECONOMY 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


GRID WALL SYSTEM 


with 


KNAPP METAL MODULAR 
UNIT WALL PANELS 


Knapp unit wall panels are furnished complete with 
factory installed insulated panels and sash, ready for 
field glazing. Insulated metal panels are available in 
various finishes including porcelain enamel in a wide 
range of colors. The nominal thickness of these panels 
provides extra usable floor area. 


Developed for use with today’s modern one-floor 
expandable classroom units or multi-story buildings, 
these unit wall panels are light weight with maximum 
strength. They are easily and quickly erected. Send 
us your requirements and Knapp engineers will de- 


velop and design details for your building. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Pictured above are but a few of the many com- h 
binations of insulated panels, sash and fixed | Knapp Bros. Mfg. Co., Dept. AF-354 
glass. This grid wall system can be varied to | 16 E. 72nd St., Cincinnati 16, Ohio 
meet functional and appearance requirements. o “« | Please send me complete information on Knapp Modular Unit Wall 
pat- | Panels. 


NAME 


KNAPP BROTHERS MANUFACTURING CO 
Cincinnati 16, Ohio 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL TRIM SINCE 1905 city ee 


ADDRESS 
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Famous building after famous building 


selects Nargent Integralocks 


Specify Sargent Integralocks and you can meet every 
design, style, protection and convenience requirement. 


For just consider: Integralock is available in 13 
different functions...4 different designs...a wide 
selection of knobs and escutcheon plates... any re- 
quired keying arrangement . . . a number of handsome 
brass, bronze, aluminum and chromium finishes. 


Also the Integralock is the only key-in-knob lock 
with the extra protection of the Sentry Bolt. And stop 
buttons are provided to automatically deadlock the 
outside knob. 


Specify Sargent Integralocks, Door Closers and Exit 
Bolts with complete confidence for hotels, hospitals, 
schools, commercial buildings. Write us, Dept. 8-C, 
or see your supplier. 


Hardware of Character 


The A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, [inois 
The Austin Company, Engineers and Builders 
Walter Dorwin Teague Associates, 
Designers of Front Lobby, 
Executive Offices and Cafeteria 


Sargent & Company, New York New Haven,Conn. Chicago 
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TERRAZZO 
HAS ALL THESE 
QUALITIES: 


e: resilient 
e- adhesive 
durable 


inexpensive 


dh 


SURCO terrazzo floors for 
hospitals, hotels, apartments, re- 
ception rooms, offices, and wash- 
rooms are easily applied over 
unfinished concrete, thus saving 
time and money. A wide range 
of colors is possible to match 
any interior decor. Beautiful, 
resilient and long-wearing, 
SURCO terrazzo floors are easy 

to maintain, too. 


Sweet's Architectural, Industrial Construc- 
tion and Plant Engineering Files contain 
further information on SURCO products. 


SURFACE COATINGS, Inc. 


110 Pear Street, S.E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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EXCERPTS 


Prefabricated modernization 


With the proper use of prefabricated faces, it 
is not necessary that we demolish all our so- 
called obsolete structures. Many of them have 
regular steel layouts, and on spacings that are 
normal and feasible to an office building. If 
properly studied. these buildings by ihe proper 
design of prefabricated skin, produced away 
from the site, could readily be renovated wiih 
a minimum of inconvenience and certainly 
without relocating tenants. We could design a 
modern glass or metal front. for which all 
parts could be made in shops around New 
York, and then floor by floor remove the pres- 
ent masonry and windows and gradually. 
either from the top or the bottom, within a 
few months redress the entire structure and 
revive its longevity. Not only could we give it 
a new skin. but we could also replace its guts. 
These fronts require no waiting period. There- 
fore, with the proper use of 'emporary parti- 
tions close to the perimeter of the building. the 
complete erection could be accomplished 
quickly and with very liiile inconvenience to 
the office working forces. 


The building, now being altered at 55th and 
56ih St. and Park. might easily have been de- 
nuded and reskinned wiihout disrupting the 
tenancy, had the terancy been previously 
commercial, rather than apartment dwellers. 
On that particular project, had it been an 
office building, we could have created a new 
core in the yard prior to removing the eleva- 
tors and stairs ia the structure iiself. We 
could then have stripped the facade and had 
ready for immediate erection a new mete! and 
glass skin and then at a later date removed 
the antiquated elevators and poorly locaied 
stairs. The office tenanis would be incon- 
venienced, but business need noi have come to 
a standstill. 


What is good design? 


Architecture is more and more influenced by 
an enlightened public. It is important that 
the public be educated in what makes good 
building design. The public knows its needs. 
Architecture is not an abstract art viewed in 
a museum; it is a living vital pari of every- 
day life. It is for the architects to acknowl- 
edge those needs and interpret them—to 
incorporate them artistically, economically. 
functionally, into today’s design and plan. 


And real estate groups must cooperate—and 
to a great extent must help in this education 
of our laymen neighbors, because in the last 
analysis it is the real estate investor who con- 
trols the job, the size of the building. the type 
of facade. 


No building. no matter how attractively de- 
signed, can be attractive to me unless it is 
fully occupied. A beautiful, but unsuccessful 
building, is a tombstone, not a monumental 
piece of architecture. 


ALABAMA 

Badham insulation Co., inc., Birmingham 

Stokes Interiors, inc., Mobile i 
ARIZONA | 

Fiberglas Engineering & Supply Co., 

Phoenix 

Hal! insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 

CALIFORNIA 


Coast Insulating Products, 
Los Angeles and San Dicgo 
Cramer Acoustics, San Francisco and 
Fresno 


COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 


GEORGIA 
Dumas and Sear!, inc., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
General Acoustics Co., Chicago 


INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 


IOWA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Sioux City 


KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Wichita 


KENTUCKY 

Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 

ideal Building Materials, inc., Shreveport 


MARYLAND 
Lioyd E. Mitchell, inc., Baltimore 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Fibergias Insulation Company, 
Detroit " 


MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 


MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 


MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, iInc., St. Louis 


NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 


NEW JERSEY 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 


NEW MEXICO 
Fibergias Engineering & Supply Co., 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
Robert J. Harder, inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 
James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffalo, j 
Rochester and Jamestown 
Davis Acoustica! Corp., Albany 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 


OHIO 
R. B. Brunemann and Sons, Inc., Cincinnati 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, 
Springfield and Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Tulsa 


OREGON 
Acoustics Northwest, Inc., Portiand 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 
General Interiors Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Jones Sound Conditioning, Inc., Ardmore 


TEXAS 
Blue Diamond Dallas 
eee Engineering & Supply Co., 
El Paso 
Otis Massey Co., Ltd., Houston 
Builder's Service Co., Fort Worth 
UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., inc., Richmond 
WASHINGTON | 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
CANADA 
Albion Lumber & Millwork Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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The New Kawneer W-Marquee— 
changes sun and sky-glare to soft 
light, protects against rain and snow. 
Installs easily on building 

face by attaching to cantilevered 


supports or tension rods. 


does so much...costs so little 


Now, with the new Kawneer W-Marquee, your client's 
buildings and his customers can have protection 
against sun, sky-glare and inclement weather—at very 
low cost. With this protection, you get the long-last- 
ing beauty of Kawneer’s striking new design in dur- 
able, light weight alumilited aluminum. Existing 
buildings and future structures can and should have 
all the advantages of Kawneer’s W-Marquee. Re- 
member Kawneer when you want sun-control 
products. Kawneer helps you contro! both sun and 
weather with the Kawneer K-Louver, Kawneer Alu- 
minum Roll-Type Awning, and the Kawneer W- 
Marquee. For complete information, including full- 
size architectural details and the name of a nearby 
Kawneer Installing Dealer, write, wire or phone 
Kawneer, Niles, Michigan. 


Advantages of new 
Kawneer W-Marquee: 


PROTECTS CUSTOMERS 
against sun + against rain + against snow 


IMPROVES STORE FRONT APPEARANCE 
all alumilited aluminum eye-catching design 
stops street, sun and sky-glare, filters light 


LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS 
nothing to rot, burn, fade or wear 
no raising or lowering * no parts to wear out 


CCNFORMS TO MOST 

BUILDING CODE REQUIREMENTS 
Strong, rugged construction + designed to 
carry a live load of 40 Ibs. per sq. ft. 


tore Free 
oducts awnee 
Doors 
frances 


MICHIGAN 
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When you’re figuring 
pipe specifications 
for schools—Remember ... 


“iTS BETTER TO 
DO IT RIGHT 


THAN TO DO ITOVER” 


This poor boy doesn’t know how 
to add . . . he’s like a lot of 
people who make the mistake of 
using the wrong piping mate- 
rials. They forget that the rea/ 
cost of the installation is first cost 
plus repairs .. . and that the 
only real yardstick of economy 
is the cost per year of service. 


The smart people, those who 
really know their arithmetic use 
BYERS Wrought Iron pipe for 
corrosive applications. In the 
home . . . commercial and insti- 
tutional buildings . . . in plants 
and factories. Remember—it's 
never good economy to do a job 
over. By using Byers Wrought 
Iron pipe to begin with, your 
piping problems are solved from 
the start. 


Want a brief, interesting 
story of the what -why — 
and where of this durable 
material? Ask for booklet, 
“The ABC's of Wrought 
Iron.’ Write: A. M. Byers 
Company, Clark Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


SHOPPING CENTERS 


7. Nonrental sources of income 

These are now developed individually in 

one shopping center or another, usually 

with reasonable profit to center owner. 

Many apply only to a center operated on 

the full-management-by-owner principle. 
In some projects, revenue from nonrental 
sources reaches a net of 25¢ per sq. ft. 

> Utilities—electricity, chilled water, steam 

> Garbage collection 

> Watchmen’s services 

> Window cleaning 

> Porter and sanitation service 

> Maintenance in tenant premises 

> Advertising space on mall 

> Leasing of gasoline stations 

> Public accommodations—-pay toilets. lock- 
ers, telephones, etc. 

> Sales promotion activities 

> Rental of assembly areas 

> Children’s concessions 

> Taxi stands 


8. Central vs. individual utilities 

This is not so simple a problem as deter- 
mining relative cost and other advantages 
of unit or central systems to owner and 
tenant, nor even so simple as determining 
whether advantages of a central system 
justify the capital outlay. Indeed, as a 
practical matter, the decision on utilities 
must often be resolved entirely apart from 
questions of cost or advantage. The core 
of the question is the financing and pos- 
sible operating problems involved where 
mortgage financing for individual parcels 


of a center is proposed.* 


9. Underground service—does its im- 
portance really rest on convenience? 
Truck tunnels have a basic effect on the 
design of a center—they are accompanied 
by full basements with convenient and de- 
Smith 
think it may be more than coincidence that 


sirable rental space. Gruen and 
the highest total revenue per square foot 
seems to be produced by projects with the 
largest amount of basement area (coupled 
Thus it is 


possible that truck tunnels may be more 


with underground delivery). 


important as rent producers for basement 
space than they are as service conveniences. 
Gruen’s and Smith’s previous studies of 
surface and underground service are now 
being integrated with financial data to in- 
vestigate what kind and how big a role 
delivery systems actually play. 

* All available engineering reports on_ utilities 
in regional projects built to date are being 
analyzed by Abbott Merkt & Co., whose presi- 
dent, Colonel R. H. Tatlow III, is cooperating 


with Gruen and Smith; results are expected to 
throw more light on this whole complex problem. 


SPEAKING OF SPLIT-LEVELS 


No doubt about it. The split-level house 
has many attractions: 


On a small lot, it takes up less space 
than a one-level plan. On gentle slopes 
it provides more space at little cost, 
On eastern seaboard subdivisions, it has 


outsold the ranch house for 2 years. 


But on 9 out of 10 of the sites where 
split-level homes are going up, the 
design is as ugly as the boss's daughter, 
How can we get trimmer lines? 


YOU'LL SEE THE ANSWER 
IN THE APRIL HOUSE & HOME 


This important issue takes you cross- 
country to see new 1954 design 
that gives the split-level home new 
beauty—new answers to many 
practical questions: 


Does the split-level make more sense 
on a slope or (as many argue) on level 
ground? How does it compare in cost 
with the | or 2-ievel plan? Will 
homebuyers continue to prefer it, or 


is the split-level just another 


short-lived fad? 


See the new split-levels in 

HOUSE & HOME this month, 

along with John Yeon's beautiful 
custom homes, Smith & Williams’ 
prize- winning California house design, 
simplified millwork for doors and 
windows plus page after page of new 


ideas, new values for houses. 


Just mail the subscription form bound 
in this issue which brings you 
12 months of 


house.-home 


540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago !I, ill. 
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| HEVI-DUTY COMMERCIAL 


The Ri Economical 


All-Steel Door You Can Specify 


525 WM. PENN 
PLACE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 


DUPONT 
F CHEMSTRAND 
NYLON PLANT 
GONZALES, FLA. 


T. C. & I. OFFICES 
FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


GATEWAY CENTER 
BUILDINGS 
PITTSBURGH 


KNOW THIS TOP QUALITY LINE 


Get acquainted with this new line of all steel flush doors and frames 
that have already been proved in some of the finest new commercial 
projects erected in the past few years. All USF Doors are triple box 
constructed and internal welded for rigidity—-mass produced 
for economy. 

USF 1%” Doors are made in every type you require and follow 
a flush surface design that permits all doors in your project to 
match exactly. One-piece matching frames are easiest of all to 
install. All types of USF Doors and Frames can also be furnished 
in stainless steel if desired as illustrated in roof entry above. 

Let us send you fully descriptive literature or see our catalog 
in Sweet’s. 


NITE TEEL 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 


Representatives * Minneapolis, Minn. * Seattle, Washington * West 

Somerville, Mass. * Akron, Ohio + Cincinnati, Ohio * San Juan, 

Puerto Rico + St. Lovis, Mo. * Toledo, Ohio + St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mobile, Alabama + Kansas City,Mo. * Madison, Wisconsin 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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When He's 
shrough College 


His grade school desk 
Will still be bright, 
Still look like new... 


It’s (ircouite 


LIFETIME PLASTIC TOPS resist damage! 
Marring, scuffing and marking by students 

no longer present maintenance problems 
when you specify VIRCOLITE. Extra years 
of rugged service—no upkeep! 


VIRCO MFG. CORPORATION, Dept. AF-54 
P.O. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


CD Please send new Virco Catalog 
DD Please hove your representative call 


“MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST SCHOOL DESKS, CHAIRS and TABLES” 


MFG. CORPORATION 
15134 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MAILING ADDRESS — P.O. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE—11 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


MOSCOW continued from p. 161 


planned city building. Contrasts between 
the center and edges of the city are elim). 
nated. Situated as they are on the highest 
places and at the most important points 
of the capital, Moscow’s high buildings 
may be seen from the great distances, They 
emphasize the hilly relief and radial plan. 
ning of the city of Moscow. They will be 
the most important orientation points in 
the city’s built-up area. 

“When construction started on the first 
of the eight high buildings in 1949, the 
plan for socialist transforming of the 
USSR’s capital got under way. It signifies 
a new stage in the development of Soviet 
architecture and building technique.” 

The encyclopedia also says the eight 
new structures embody “socialist realism ip 
the architecture of high buildings.” It em. 
phasizes that there is a real connection 
between the many tiered tall buildings on 
the one hand, and Moscow’s old architee. 
tural monuments and its planned new Pal 
ace of the Soviets on the other. The Palace 
of the Soviets and the new tall buildings 
“combine the majestic calmness and balance 


of mass with the uprushing dynamies of © 


vertical development of the buildings. 

“In the new high buildings. in conform 
ity with the government directives. Mos 
cow's traditional architecture is united with 
the daring aspiration to new images. _ 

“The sculptural perfection of the many 
tiered, clifflike buildings, the picturesque 
ness of the silhouette. the rich plastic work- 
ing of the facades. link the high buildings 
with the historic architectural monuments.” 

According to an article in the Soviet 
magazine Voks. by B. M. Yofan, a member 
of the USSR’s Academy of Architecture: 
“In the history of Russian architecture, 
the building of high structures, tiered im 


design, occupies an important place. This 
is proved by such buildings as the Moscow 
Kremlin with its beautiful towers dom 
nated by the Belfry of Ivan the Great, 4 

continued on p. 200 


The Kremlin Towers 
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ies Excellence of color work in concrete materials begins 
with the whiteness of the cement used. This is true regardless of whether 
the color is to be achieved by exposed colored aggregates; or by 


a 
0 
le 
the addition of pigments to the mix. 


Use Trinity white for architectural concrete units; terrazzo; stucco, etc. 


It is the whitest white—gives better color effects. ‘ 
It is a true portland cement. 
Meets all Federal & ASTM specifications 
~ 
or waterproofed 

‘ 


A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. ¢ Chicago * Dallas °* Chattanooga * Tampa °* Los Angeles 
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Moscow University’s main building dominates complex of 20 buildings covering 790 acres on Lenin 


Hills. Flanking wings contain rooms for 6.750 students and faculty apartments. 


WHITE OAKS SCHOOL 


SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


Leakproof O'Keeffe aluminum skylights 
which guarantee no glass breakage 
and minimized heat transfer 
are installed in a curved ribbon 
linking outdoor halls and separated classrooms of 
this new annex by Architect 
John Carl Warnecke, AIA 


O'KEEFFE 
ALUMINUM 
BUILDING 
PRODUCTS Write for literature 


ENTRANCES * WINDOWS * DOORS * SUN LOUVERS * SMOKE VENTS * CROSS BLADE CEILINGS 


225 Shaw Road e South San Francisco, California 


Our expanded facilities require increased representation. Agents may opply. 
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MOSCOW continued 


masterpiece of architecture. We might also 
mention St. Basil’s Church and the belfry 
of the Novodevichy Monastery in Moscow, 
Smolny and the central tower of the Admi- 
ralty in Leningrad and many others, It 
might perhaps be better to call them ‘lofty? 
rather than ‘high’ structures, the word lofty 
having not only a quantitative connotation 
of size but a qualitative connotation of pur- 
pose and of artistic expressiveness, 

“The individuality of Russian high build. 
ings in the past lay in their tiered design, 
and this has been incorporated into the 
architecture of contemporary, many storied 
buildings. In many cases, this tiering was 
achieved by grouping together several ver. 
tical masses similar or varying in form as 
the case might be. An example of this type 
of tiered architecture is St. Basil’s Cathe- 
dral. But it was also achieved, and more 
commonly, by using a single architectural 
mass. as in the case of the Kremlin towers, 

“Russian high buildings are always ef- 
fectively situated. By dominating the sur- 
rounding territory, they give architectural 
emphasis to vast spaces. Usually they stand 
on a hill open on all sides, so that the blue 
sky forms an ideal background for the free 
and easy ascent of their tiered masses. The 
idea of tiering tall buildings was dictated 
by the desire to show that these buildings 
grew out of the town itself, and the effort 
to give architectural expression to this idea. 
The effect is achieved by having the lower 
tiers of a height with the surrounding 
buildings. Besides beautifying the skyline 
of the town, these high buildings merge 
with others to form large ensembles, cre- 
” 


ating the impression of grandeur. .. . 


W ide World 


St. Basil's Cathedral 
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of wear and tear. 


school was built.” 


Corridor, Concord School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC. 
Charleston 22, West Virginia Canton 2, Ohio 
THE CLAYCRAFT CO. McNEES-KITTANNING CO. 
Columbus 16, Ohio Kittanning, Pennsylvania 
HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK CO. NATCO CORPORATION 


Brazil, Indiana Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


MAPLETON CLAY PRODUCTS CO. STARK CERAMICS, INC. 
Canton, Ohio Canton 1, Ohio 


WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO. 
Charleston 24, West Virginia 


Used only by the members of | Facing Tile construction the 
the Facing Tile Institute, it is | companies listed above have 
your assurance of highest qual- _— contributed to the preparation 
ity. In the interest of better of this advertisement. 
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you can rely on FACING TILE 
... it's proved by years of varied use! 


After 16 years of service, the glazed structural Facing Tile in corridors, stair- 
wells, showers and gymnasium in Pittsburgh's Concord School shows no signs 


“We haven't had to spend a penny on Facing Tile maintenance,” says I. L. 
Heilman, Director of Plant Operation: and Maintenance, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. “This material defies pencil marks and other natural hazards of school 
operation. It cleans easily—and it’s just as good looking today as when the 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE — Facing Tile’s smooth impervious surface offers 
no foothold for dirt or grime, washes clean as a beach pebble with plain soap and water. 


NO REFINISHING COSTS —Glazed or unglazed, Facing Tile saves your 
clientsthe expense and inconvenience of redecorating—its tough ceramic finish takes 
all sorts of heavy punishment without harm—year after year, 


PERMANENT “COLOR-ENGINEERING"”—FacingTile colors are scientifi- 
cally designed by color authority Faber Birren to help you fit the surroundings to the 
task—and you can rest assured that the color you specify will last, 


STRUCTURAL STRENGTH —No need to worry about material failures — 


Facing Tile provides the time-tested structural stability of burned clay products, 


CONSTRUCTION ECONOMY— Made in large modular sizes, Facing Tile 
lays up fast, with a minimum of cutting and fitting, builds a load-bearing wall and 
finish in one. 


For complete data, contact any Institute Member, or write us direct. Address: Dept. AF-3. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C, + 1949 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N.Y. 
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HOW TO CUT HOSPITAL MECHANICAL COSTS continued from p. 104 


can be taken care of by operating the two 
steam boilers at 125% of rated capacity and 
using a hot-water converter for the heating 
system.” 

Hot-water heating, in our experience, is 
much the best type for a hospital. With a 
closed system, the temperature at the radiators 
can be run up to 200° in extremely cold weath- 
er, but most of the time radiators will be at 
100° or less, which means a maximum of com- 
fort with a minimum of dehumidification. It 


costs no more to install than other types of 
heating, is less expensive to maintain, simple 
to regulate and sensitive to temperature con- 
trol. 


Economy in operation 


Whatever the kind or size of heating plant, 
if it is to operate efficiently all the controlling 
instruments and ventilating fans must be kept 
in careful and constant adjustment. (In air- 


SURE 


when you need to be 


specify Will stokers 


for a completely satisfactory 
coal heat installation 


When you need to be sure of satisfaction, it pays to 
specify a rugged Will-Burt stoker. You can rely on 
Will-Burt for dependable service, long life, minimum 
maintenance and economical heat. Wherever bituminous 
coal is burned, Will-Burt reliability will help build the 
complete customer satisfaction that brings good words 
and more jobs for you. 

More than twenty years of experience in stoker design 
and the finest of precision workmanship go into every 
Will-Burt stoker. Exclusive Will-Burt features such as 
the automatic air control, patented shear pin, and dis- 
connect switch save fuel and improve operation in 
general. Will-Burt stokers are available in a wide range 
of sizes—there are bin-feed and hopper models for 
most domestic and commercial needs. 

When you have a job that calls for coal heat, you 
can insure satisfaction by specifying Will-Burt. Write 
today for complete details. 


Write on your letterhead for 
the Will-Burt stoker data book, 
with engineering facts, dimen- 
sion and installation draw- 
ings, suggested specification 
sheets, etc. Valuable! 


THE WILL-BURT COMPANY 
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conditioning systems, precise adjustments are 
even more vital.) 

In most hospitals, this work has to be done 
by an engineering staff which has to pay as 
much attention to broken shades and peeling 
paint as to leaking steam valves or defective 
refrigeration controls. The frequent result is 
unbelievable waste. 

In a group of 12 uninsulated hospitals, all in 
northeastern US, power, light and heat costs 
ranged from 66¢ to $1.97 per patient per day. 
These disparities are in part an indication of 
the degree to which inefficiently run plants can 
affect costs. 

New hospitals should retain the engineers 
that designed the mechanical plant to check 
the system at least twice a year. Such super- 
visory arrangements might also well be worked 
out with consulting engineers, who would find 
a big field for their services in older hospitals 
with conventional heating and _ ventilating 
plants. The cost of such arrangements would 
in most cases be only a fraction of the money 
now wasted in inefficient operation by harried 
and often inadequately trained engineers on 
the hospital payroll. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


continued from p. 164 


New York City had only 526 hours with 
a temperature above 85°, 


The cost 


Cost comparisons between general  year- 
round air conditioning and ordinary heat- 
ing and ventilating in hospitals are difficult 
to arrive at. There is so little available in- 
formation on air conditioning costs in hospitals 
that we must use estimates derived from other 
types of buildings. (The derivation of the 
figures following is explained on p. 206.) 


Capital expenditure 
> Complete air conditioning: $2 to $3 per sq. ft. 


> Ordinary heating and ventilating in an in- 
sulated hospital: 47¢ to 60¢ per sq. ft. 


(In addition, the conventional duct system for 
air conditioning adds to ceiling heights and 
cube, increasing the size of the building by 
some 19%.) 


Operating costs 


> Complete air conditioning: 22.3¢ per sq. ft. 
annually. 


> Ordinary heating and yentilating in an in- 
sulated hospital: 7¢ to 10¢ per sq. ft. annually. 


(Incidentally, heating and ventilating operat- 
ing costs in older, uninsulated hospitals are 
running about 29¢ per sq. ft. annually—more 
than the cost of complete air conditioning in 
an insulated hospital.) 

continued on p. 206 
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GRILLES 


without increasing your building costs 


EXTRA RUGGED 


Made to withstand heaviest use and abuse f 
which lower wall grilles must take. 


@ TAMPER PROOF 


No “see-thru’’. Extra-close spacing of 
louvers prevents gum wrappers— waste 
aper from being dropped between 
ouvers. 


HEAVY SUPPORT BARS 


sone -duty steel bars on 6” centers give i 
strength where it is most needed 


@ MADE TO ANY SIZE a 4 
@ OVER 70% FREE AREA 5 


@ EASILY INSTALLED 
Precision built to fit snugly. Can be a 
installed in marble, tile or other special ) 
surfaces. 

@ EXTRA-WIDE BLADES FOR MOST i 
EFFICIENT DEFLECTION OF AIR } 


@ EACH DEFLECTING BLADE ; 
““HEMMED” FOR ADDED STRENGTH 

—ADDED SAFETY 
@ ALSO AVAILABLE WITH 
DAMPER AND 

KNOB CONTROL 


Above 
Photo shows AIRFOIL 
convector grilles installed 
in John Hancock Building 
Architects — 

Crame & Ferguson, —, 
Boston, Mass 
Gen. Contractors — 
Turner Const Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Heating & Ventilating 
Engineers — 

Buerkel & Co., Inc , 
Boston, Mass. 

Sheet Metal Contractors — 
Stanley Priggen Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


AIRFOIL CUSTOMED CONVECTOR GRILLES are 


built above and beyond average demand. Give air distribution Dir conditioning outlets OPerforated metal and 
performance that’s above and beyond average—YET COST 
Is KEPT AT STANDARD PRICES. Volume controllers Ospeciot made-to-order grilles 


TITUS MANUFACTURING CORP., WATERLOO, IOWA 
(_] RUSH information on Convector Grilles. 
(J Send complete catalog. 
() Send literature on above checked items. 


Superior construction and performance usually reserved for 
the highest-priced grilles are incorporated as standardized 
features of this great new line of convector grilles. They meet 
the most exacting specifications of architects and engineers. 


AIRFOIL CONVECTOR GRILLES are better designed— NAME 
| more durable. Feature for feature, dollar for dollar—they ADDRESS ) 
city STATE 


cannot be duplicated. Made with a “decorator’s touch,” 
they add new beauty to any installation. 
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HOW TO CUT HOSPITAL MECHANICAL COSTS: coninued 


These air-conditioning cost figures are prob- 
ably low. A leading air-conditioning engi- 
neer has reported that a 1,000-ton plant in 
an office with 300,000 sq. ft. of rental space 
would increase construction costs by $5.35 per 
sq. ft.; estimated operating cost would be 
about 45¢ a sq. ft. (not including fixed charges 
of 58¢). The gap between his figures and 
those above would undoubtedly be narrowed 
were differences in specifications taken into 


account. [US average operating cost for air- 
conditioned office space is 27.3¢ per sq. ft. 
(excluding fixed charges) of which 16.9¢ is 
for cooling.—ep. | 

But even using the low cost figures, air- 
conditioning capital expenditure is 31% to 5 
times that for ordinary heating and ventilat- 
ing; operating costs are 2 to 3 times as high. 
And hospitals, unlike commercial enterprises, 
have nothing to gain financially from this. 


T-CHORD LONG SPAN STEEL JOISTS 


give greater plan freedom 


Wherever you must create clear, 
column-free areas . . . from 25’ to 125’, 
or larger multiples. . . you plan better, 
freer and for lower cost per square 
foot with T-Chord long span steel 


joists. 


Framing is simpler, stronger, 


GRAND HAVEN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. ARCHITECT: WARREN S. HOLMES 


faster . 


. . with lighter columns and 


footings. Enclosed joist areas permit 
wide latitude for lighting, ducting, 
ventilating, insulating or sound-proof- 
ing. And when exposed, T-Chords af- 
ford a pleasing textural-web perspec- 
tive. Our extensive engineering service 
may be of great value to you. Write, 
wire or phone us for whatever in- 


formation you may wish. 


See Sweet’s Architectural File, Sweet’s 


Industrial File, No. 2CHA. 


HAVEN-BUSCH 


501 Front Ave., N. W. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
MISCELLANEOUS IRON 
T-CHORD LONG SPAN JOISTS 

ORNAMENTAL IRON 


Phone 9-4173 Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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In spite of formidable costs, many hospital 
trustees may feel that the popularity and 
comfort of air conditioning weigh in its fayor 
—or at least in favor of structural provisions 
for adding cooling in future. They and their 
engineers and architects would be wise to 
study the lesson taught by many hospitals 
built around the turn of the century. 


In those days most big hospitals were built 
with elaborate plenum systems for ventilating. 
Except for actual cooling, these systems fune- 
tioned much as does modern air conditioning. 
Recirculation of air from ward to ward was 
considered dangerous so huge volumes of 
fresh air were brought in, washed, heated in 
cold weather and distributed through large 
ducts. Boiler plants were enormous to handle 
the air heating load. 


When many of these hospitals discovered 
the cost of operation, and also found their 
systems caused drafts and noise, they removed 


continued on p. 210 


How comparative costs are derived: 


Air-conditioning capital expenditure is based on 
unit cost figures of $700 to $900 per ton of 1efrig- 
eration equipment, including distribution systems 
and controls, adding $120 to $150 per ton for 
heating, for a total of $820 to $1,050 per ton. 
Cooling capacity needed is estimated at one ton 
for every 300 to 400 sq. ft. 


Ordinary heating and ventilating capital expendi- 
ture is based on C. E. Daniel’s estimate for 0° 
design temperature, of 1 sq. ft. of radiation for 
160 cu. ft. in a completely insulated hospital. 
The 160 cu. ft. represent about 15 sq. ft. of floor 
space in an average hospital. Four contractors’ 
estimates on heating plant range from $6 to $8 
per sq. ft. of radiation including cost of hot-water 
heating plant. This gives square-foot cost of 40 
to 53¢; adding a generous 7¢ for mechanical 
ventilation gives maximum total of 60¢. 


Air-conditioning operating costs are based on 
breakdown by a leading air-conditioning equip- 
ment manufacturer for a New York City office 
building completed in 1951 and carefully de- 
signed for air conditioning. The total figure for 
owning and operating costs comes to 70.3¢ per 
sq. ft. annually of which 48¢ is for amortization, 
interest, etc., a figure few hospitals include in 
their annual cost calculations. Remaining 22.3¢ 
operating cost is estimated at 10.5¢ for summer 
months, 11.8¢ for winter. (Same source estimates 
cost of conventional radiation in same building 
at 6¢ per sq. ft. plus 1¢ for ventilation. Note 
close agreement of this figure with calculation 
below.) 


Ordinary heating and ventilating operating costs 
are based on Daniel’s figure of $70 to $100 per 
bed per year for costs of power, light and heat, 
derived from experience in a group of insulated 
and double-glazed hospitals. Roughly 50% of 
this is for heating and ventilating. Allowing 500 
sq. ft. per bed yields 7¢ to 10¢. 
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HERMAN NELSON 
BASEBOARD 


CONVECTOR RADIATORS 


Whatever your heating and ventilating problems, 
Herman Nelson engineers have your answer. All 
under the same family name, you have unit 
heaters, fans, ventilating units and blowers to 
satisfy every installation need. Herman Nelson 
units are known for their efficiency and depend- 
ability... but that’s not all! Look at the clean, 
modern lines of the Herman Nelson products 
shown—added reason to specify this famous line. 
Select Herman Nelson for 100% satisfaction, both 


to yourself and your clients. 


Send today for complete descriptive literature 


American Air Fitter 


427 Central Avenue 


erman Louisville 8, Ky. 
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PRODUCTS 


complete 
HERMAN NELSON LINE 
of job-tested heating and 


Unit Heat —— 
| Unit Heater 


ventilating equipment 

Vertient Horizontal 


Gos-Fired 
Unit Heater 
De Luxe 
Unit Heater 
Heating and Bis. 
Ventilating Unit | 


Unit Blower Propeller Fan 


37333 


| 


Unit Heater & f 
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IN PITTSBURGH’S GOLDEN Ti IANGLE... 


34,200 Tons of Steel ‘Frame Construction 
by AMERICAN BRIDGE in 24 months! 


PITTSBURGH’S new buildings have been the talk of the business world. Few 
cities anywhere have experienced as much commercial construction in so 
short a time. 

For example, in the famous Golden Triangle, busy hub of this hustling 
metropolis, American Bridge alone erected 34,200 tons of steel framework 
for six towering new buildings in the two year period between April 3, 1950 
and March 31, 1952. 

American Bridge fabricated and erected all structural steel for the 41-story 
building known as 525 William Penn Place; the 31-story Alcoa building; the 
three Gateway Center buildings (one of which is 24-stories, and two 20- 
stories ); and the 20-story Bigelow Apartment House. 

Such an accomplishment is unusual only in the fact that all buildings are 
located in the downtown area of a single city . . . and that all were under 
construction at practically the same time. The interesting point is that one 
company had the facilities, the skilled manpower, and the engineering know- 
how to handle six sizable jobs like these with such speed and efficiency with- 
out disrupting the time schedule of the numerous other construction projects 
which it was handling in other parts of the country. 

It only goes to prove that no job is too large for American Bridge. If you 
would like to know more about the advantages of American Bridge fabricated 
and erected construction, call our nearest office. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 
TO PITTSBURGH'S SKYLINE 


525 William Penn Place 
14,000 tons of Structural Steel 


Alcoa Building 
6,400 tons of Structural Steel 


Gateway Center Buildings (3) 
12,000 tons of Structural Steel 


Bigelow Apartment House 
1,800 tons of Structural Steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION AVAILABLE NOW! For showing in churches, schools, clubs 
GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. and industries, the new sound and color motion picture— 
Contracting Offices in: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE ~ BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON BUILDING FOR THE NATIONS — a candid, factual 
CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA - GARY photographic record of the highlights of the fabrication and 
MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. erection of the United Nations Secretariat Building. For free 
ROANOKE - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON bookings, write Pittsburgh office. 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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QUALITY LIGHT 


— 
> 


Nothing is left to chance or compromise when you choose 
from the Benjamin Leader Line “Wheel of Versatility.” uk 
One look at the wide range of fixtures and features tells ¢ 
why the Benjamin Leader Line is FIRST in Versatility, 

no matter what your basis for selecting lighting equipment. 
Be it first cost or economical upkeep... lighting for effect 

or high footcandle levels... whether you’re trying to match 
existing architectural treatment or striving to achieve a Re 
new, modern decor... Benjamin Leader Line VERSATILITY ' 
enables you to find exactly the lighting unit you need. . 
FREE Catalog Data Sheets contain complete details. 


| 


3 ive licensee of the L in Canada: 
“Rob on Irwin Li ited, Hag: Ontario Sold Exclusively through Electrical Distributors 7 


B-330-AF Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Leader Division, Dept. YY, Des Plaines, Ulinois, also makers 
of famous Beniamiadighting equipment and sound signals for Industry, Institutions and Commerce, ‘st 
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HOW TO CUT HOSPITAL MECHANICAL COSTS concinued 


the central fans and installed small local 
blowers or exhaust fans where needed. Mean- 
while the capital cost of ductwork, surplus 
boiler capacity and excess cube remained as 
wasted items in plant investment. 

Today we are in danger of a similar expen- 
sive overelaboration. One example: a pro- 
posed city hospital of 2,500,000 cu. ft. is to 
have an elaborate ventilating system to accom- 
modate a future air-conditioning plant. Speci- 
fications call for 14 supply and 23 exhaust 


fans with a total of 140 hp. Until funds for 
cooling are available, it will function as a 
straight ventilating system. 

In comparison, a conservatively engineered 
suburban hospital built in the late 1940s with 
2,400,000 cu. ft., panel heat and the necessary 
exhaust ventilation, has a total of 14 hp for 
its six exhaust fans. The hospital has proved 
completely satisfactory from the point of view 
of its function, which is to care efficiently for 
the sick, not to be a luxury hotel. 


CHICAGO’S FAMOUS 
MERCHANDISE MART 
CALLED FOR 


Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, the larg- 
est business building 

in the world—4,023,400 
square feet of floor area. 
Built in 1928 to 1931. 
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WATERPROOFING PRODUCTS 


Karnak fab- 
ric is packed 
in sturdy, corru- 
gated cartons for protected ship- 
ping and storage. They keep the 
fabric in perfect condition until 
used... cut fabric loss. 


Twenty-five years ago, the problem of protecting the 
foundation of the “Mart” from hydrostatic head was 
answered with Karnak. Even though the big Chicago 
River flows beside it, this Karnak job holds secure. 


Why was Karnak chosen? Because it is the mem- 
brane system of waterproofing that holds tight against 
any water condition. 


Karnak is an open mesh long-fibre cotton cloth that 
has been heavily impregnated with highly refined asphalt 
so as to leave the mesh open. It is layered, on the job, 
with alternate moppings of asphalt to provide a tough, 
resilient, waterproof membrane. The non-sticking fabric 
unrolls easily... to the very end. It “works” faster and 
with no waste . . . saves labor costs. 


The Karnak Membrane System is best for roof 
patching, skylight flashing, window and door flashing, 
through-wall and cornice flashing, as well as water- 
proofing against a hydrostatic head in dams, swimming 
pools, viaducts and tunnels. Send coupon for complete 
information. Manufactured by Lewis Asphalt Engineer- 
ing Corp., 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


| OTHER KARNAK PRODUCTS 


What is the answer? 


If hospitals are ever to be able to afford gen. 
eral air conditioning, some simpler type than 
most of those now in use will have to be 
adopted. The one that appears must prom. 
ising is the panel or radiant system, still in a 
somewhat experimental stage, although it js 
reported working satisfactorily in many Euro- 
pean and Canadian installations and in the 
new Alcoa office building in Pittsburgh. 


The first hospital in this country to adopt 
combined panel heating and cooling is now 
under construction and will be finished this 
year. This is the Long Island Jewish Hos- 
pital, designed with the double corridor plan. 
It will use 55° well water for cooling instead 
of mechanical refrigeration. Condensation 
(the main problem) is to be controlled by 
exhaust ventilation. 


While panel cooling is little tested in hos- 
pital use, hospital panel heating has had 40 
years of trial, mainly in Britain, Continental 
Europe and Canada. Its success is one of the 
reasons panel cooling 
addition. 


seems so promising an 


Installation costs are high (20 to 30% more 
than for radiation) when coils are installed 
in hung ceilings. But when they are built 
into the underside of a thin slab floor, doing 
away with hung ceilings and plaster, as we 
have done in two of our hospitals, they run 
no more than radiators—in one case 10% less 
than a firm bid. 


Among the advantages: radiators are elimi- 
nated, permitting free use of walls even under 
windows; rooms can be aired with a minimum 
of heat loss, an important point for a hospi- 
tal; water temperatures may be lower, saving 
fuel costs. 


The Civic Hospital in Basle, Switzerland, 
for instance, reports water-inlet temperatures 
of 158° to 194° in its wards with radiator heat. 
Maximum inlet temperature for wards with 
panel heat is 93°. This hospital is using panel 
cooling successfully in summer. British ex- 
perience indicates consistent fuel savings in 
panel-heated buildings of 30 to 40%. 

Skeptics generally bring up the possibility 
A report on 42 British hospitals 
which had panel systems in use for 15 to 20 
years, for a total of 232 heating seasons, 
showed no leaks had developed and no repairs 
to embedded panels had been necessary. 


of leaks. 


It may be that perfected panel cooling has 
not yet arrived. More study needs to be given 
control of condensation. However. its poten- 
tial merits are known to be so great that hos- 
pital people should pay much more attention 
to its development than is now the case. It 
seems to be the best hope for getting a new 
era in hospital comfort at a moderate and 


defensible cost. 
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ADVANCED 


ADVANCED 


ADVANCED 


Exclusive 


STRIP-PROOF 
OPERATOR 


Center Cam Lock operator— 
no external locking gear. Makes 
one operation of unlocking, 
opening and locking in any po- 
sition to over 90 degrees. 


ALUMINUM 


AWNING 
WINDOWS 


The awning window with the most exploitable 
advanced features. Designed and engineered to 
give you a window of enduring beauty . . . easy 
to handle, easy to install, easy to operate, easy 
to keep! Ualco Aluminum Awning Windows—a 
tribute to your skill! 


SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL FILE ish OR Write Us For COMPLETE INFORMATION 


UNION ALUMINUM COMPANY, INC. + SOUTHERN SASH SALES & SUPPLY CO 
SHEFFIELD, ALABAMA 


TWINSUL 


AWNING JALOUSIE CASEMEND HOPPER PIVOTED PROJECTED BASEMENT UTILITY 


DOUBLE 
HUNG 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


a 
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'tlt’s easier to sell houses 
from the floor up!”’ 


... that’s the beauty 


The Robert P. Gerholz houses in Flint, Michigan, have gained national 
attention because of their up-to-the-minute design. Right from the first, 
‘ these houses have featured the up-to-the-minute flooring, Higgins Block. 
Besides the lustrous, sales-making richness of texture, look at all the 
other advantages of this flooring: 


+ 9x 9” net face hardwood blocks + Deep-impregnated with famous 
—easy to install “Penta’’— rot-proof, termite-proof 
+ 3-ply cross-grain construction— Greeved beck anchors inte 


when properly installed will not adhesive—quiet and comfortable 
warp, buckle, cup or crack 
Selected oak face—comes with + Can be laid without special 
final finish preparation directly on concrete 
Pressure bonded with marine-type slab—ideal for radiant heat 
glue—water-repellent, climate- + Blocks fit flush—without large, 
proof visible V-grooves 


H. 4 BONDED HARDWOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


INC. THE WORLD-FAMOUS BOAT BUILDERS 


Use this coupon for free sample block and literature 


Higgins, Inc., Dept. F-34, New Orleans, La. 
Gentiemen: Please send sample block and literature to 


BOOK REVIEWS 


COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS. Published by “Archi 
tectural Record,’’ 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N.Y. 406 pp. 9” x 1134”. Illus. $9.75 


This book consists of offset reproductions of 
pages originally published in the Archi 
tectural Record during the years 1947-1952. 
inclusive. Half of these pages are devoted to 
office buildings of various kinds; the others 
show banks, transportation buildings, radio 
and TV buildings and theaters. 

Although the book’s many photographs 
have lost’ some of their original sparkle in 
the second reproduction, they are of better 
quality than those in some of the earlier 
companion volumes. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF GENERAL HO$- 
PITALS. US Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Public Health Service. F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y, 214 
pp. 9” x 12”. Illus. $12 


This book collects into one package the 
source material on general hospitals worked 
up by the Technical Services Branch, USPHS, 
during the past 11 years. All the material 
has been revised and updated. 


The book divides into four sections. The 
first consists of ten schematic floor plans for 
institutions ranging in size from 8 to 200 
beds. The second, “Design and Construction,” 
is a primer of factors affecting hospital 
design; it makes salient points on everything 
from circulation flow to instrument cabinets. 
“Elements,” the third section, is a set of 
97 large-scale floor and equipment plans for 
specific suites and departments within the 
hospital. The book winds up with a discus- 
sion of equipment planning and a check list 
of equipment and supplies for each depart 
ment in a 50-, 100- and 200-bed general 
hospital. 

This arrangement of materials is very well- 
conceived: specific subject matter is easy to 
find, logically set forth. and the separate 
sections excellently complement one another. 

The only pitfall—warned against in the 
introductory material—is the obvious possi- 
bility that the examples. which are of neces 
sity generalized, may be accepted by some 
readers as cut-and-dried standards. This is 4 
procedure that neither produces the best 
specific hospitals nor aids general progress 
in hospital design. 

But used properly as basic research “to 
form a background of knowledge and experi- 
ence,” this is an invaluable textbook (per 
haps in the majority of cases an indispenm 
sable textbook) for both architect and hos 
pital client. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE 1500-1700. 
By Anthony Blunt. Published by Penquin Books 
Inc., 3300 Clipper Mill Rd., Baltimore 11, Md. 312 
pp. 7/2” x 10/2”. $8.50 
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ELECTRICAL SYSTEM PLANNING for the building was based on 
engineering teamwork like this. Left to right are G-E Apparatus 
Sales Engineer Carl Degering and Kenneth C. Moulten of G.E. 


Supply Co., who worked with May Co. chief engineer, Norman 
Sneddon, and C. P. Haist of Albert C. Martin and Assoc., archi- 
tects and engineers for May Co. and Lakewood shopping center. 


“4 


assure shoppers’ comfort 


Engineering teamwork of consultants and General Electric specialists 


solves electrical design problems at Lakewood, California store 


At the new May Co. store in Lakewood, Calif., a 
primary consideration in preliminary planning was the 
design of a complete electrical system which would be 
highly efficient, simple to install, and easy to maintain. 


While their plans were still on the drawing board, 
Albert C. Martin and Assoc., architects and engineers, 
and May Co.’s chief engineer, Norman Sneddon, teamed 
up with General Electric application engineers to design 
a co-ordinated electrical system. 


As a result of this engineering co-operation, time, work 
and money have been saved. Dependable G-E power 
distribution system keeps economical high-voltage power 


supplied to refrigeration, moving stairways and elevators. 
G-E motors and control on air-conditioning equipment 
help keep service continuity high, maintenance low. 


You, too, can take advantage of the same kind of 
specialized engineering assistance by letting a G-E 
engineering team help you and your consultants plan 
your commercial building project. Call in your local 
G-E Apparatus Sales Representative early in the plan- 
ning stage when he can be of the most help to you in 
designing an electrical system just right for your project. 
Or, write on your letterhead to General Electric Co., 
Apparatus Sales Division, Section 665-121, Schenectady 
5, New York. 


Engineered Electrical Systems for Commercial Building 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
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... Better Because 


Cushioned stop holds door firmly open. 


Hold-open is set by knob to operate manually or automatically. 


Hold-open tension is adjustable. 


CONTROL 


Free gliding guide aids floor closer control. 
Completely reversible for right or left hand doors. 


geted — as exterior jalousies flush to a 
building. For special installations, mechan- 
ical equipment is provided to regulate the 
angle of the entire unit as well as the slant 
of the fin. Installed cost runs about $5.50 
per sq. ft. Hoods and louvers are anodized 
to minimize maintenance. 


Engineering 
Water St.. 


Island 
570 S. 


Manufacturer: Rhode 
Manufacturing Corp.. 


Providence. R. I. 


NO. 600 DOOR CONTROL 


| 


Mock-up of all-aluminum awn- 
ing reveals simple hand crank— 
usually mounted on inside of the 


window frame—which permits 


control of fins from indoors. 


SHEET METAL has baked-on glass coating 


V-Corr corrugated steel siding and roofing has 
a vitrified coating of silicates and metal oxides 
on both sides and all edges. therefore requires 
very little maintenance. Fused to the steel base 
at 1.550° F., this porcelain surfacing protects 
the metal against corrosion even under the 
most severe industrial and climatic conditions, 
\ctually coated with glass. V-Corr resists rav- 
ages of fire. chemical fumes, sea air, smoke and 
steam, and so has advantages for many kinds 
of buildings: steel mills. oil refineries. ware- 


houses, airplane hangars. freight sheds, con 
veyor galleries, etc. Prices run $31.30 per 
square for the 24 ga., $33.45 for 22 ga., $35.41 
for 20 ga., and $40.56 for the heavy 18 ga. 
Standard sheeting is supplied with either black 


or gray porcelain coating, but any color will be 
made to order for a small additional charge. 
Matching flashings are also available. Ex- 
plicit instructions for fastening the roofing 


continued on p. 226 
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Space, safety, added load with 
PLANNED-IN PANELBOARDS 


The final, functional link in this hospital’s unique electrical distribution 
system is provided by Westinghouse De-ion® Circuit Breaker Panel- 
boards. Built to one unvarying standard of quality and performance, each 
Westinghouse Panelboard was, nevertheless, individually engineered to 
match the requirements of specific, local electrical services. 

Critical space was saved—because Westinghouse Panelboards are com- 
pact. Safety was gained because Westinghouse De-ion Circuit Breakers in 
these panels can be operated without danger . . . will not interrupt vital hos- 
pital services needlessly. Future additions or changes in load will be easily 


accomplished—because extra circuit capacity has already been provided. 
J-93520 


you can BE SURE...i€ irs 


Westinghouse 


Tripped circuits can be seen at a glance—because all Panelboards are mounted in wire closets on 
Westinghouse De-ion Circuit Breaker handles assume each floor. They provide for centralized control 
central position on automatic tripping. of electrical services, 
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Light-gauge industrial sheeting of aluminum affords saving in 
roof material as well as supporting structure. 


Needs /ess care than any other flooring 


Flexible, resilient, quiet 
Defies grease and acids 
Will not crack or tear 
Will not rot or mildew 
@ Resists abrasion 


Available in tile and sheet form 


The World's Largest 
Producer of Rubber Flooring 


AMERICAN BILTRITE 


RUBBER COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, / NEW JERSEY 


in Conodo—Americon Biltrite Rubber Co. 
(Ceneda) Ltd., Sherbrooke, Que. 


Permalife... takes hardest wear for years 


Amtico PERMALIFE Vinyl Flooring... 


Want Samples? 


Amtico, Dep't MB-19, Trenton 2, N.J. 


Send somples ond complete information about 
Amtico Permalife Viny! Flooring to: 


NAME 


FIRM 


ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 


Please cttoch coupon to your 
business cord or letterhead. 


ve 


NEW PRODUCTS continued 


and siding to steel and wood frames and engi- 
neering data are provided by the manufac. 
turer. 

Manufacturer: Toledo Porcelain Enamel Prod. 
ucts Co., Div. of Bettinger Corp., 2275 Meade 
Ave., Toledo. 


ALUMINUM ROOFING; lighter weights, wider 
sheets save material and labor 


Two manufacturers of aluminum industria] 
sheeting are showing awareness of the trend 
to time and material savings building prod. 
ucts. The Aluminum Company of America 
has added a thinner-gauge corrugated alv- 
minum sheet to its line of industrial materials. 
Made of the same high-strength alloy as 
Alcoa’s standard .032” material, the new roof- 
ing and siding is only .024” thick. Engineered 
for use where narrow spans in the roof struc- 
ture do not require the greater strength of 
the .032” sheet, the lighter-gauge aluminum 
has the advantage of lower cost. One square 
of the .024” material sells for $20, compared 
to $24 for the .032.” The new sheet is sup- 
plied with 7%” corrugations and 2.67” pitch 
—the same as the .032”. Recommended de 
sign loads range from 78.7 psf (uniform) for 
purlin spacing of 3’-6” to 17.1 psf for 7-6” 
spacing. The .024” product can be used eco- 
nomically in reroofing as well as in new con- 
struction. It is also adaptable as facing for 
insulated curtain wall construction, surround- 
ing cores of such material as glass fiber. 

In its effort to cut application time and 
waste of material, Nichols Wire & Aluminum 
Co. has announced a 33”-wide aluminum roof- 
ing—7” wider than standard. The amount of 


material needed for side lap is cut by one 
quarter and, since there are fewer seams, 
installation prices are considerably lower. 
Chances of leakage are less, too. Width of tht 
new sheet is scaled to the comfortable arm 
length of the average man. The roofing is 
available in thickness of .019” at $15 per 
square and .024” at $19. 
Manufacturers: Aluminum Co. of America, 
1501 Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. and 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co., 1725 Rocking- 
ham Rd., Davenport, Iowa. 

continued on p. 232 
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Main entrance elevation of St. Vincent's Home. Truscon Intermediate Projected Windows combine with 
j Truscon Picture Windows in second floor facade; Truscon Intermediate Steel Casements on ground floor. 


WINDOWS SERVE NEW ST. VINCENT’S HOME 


They've used a variety of Truscon Steel —_ weather protection in all climates. 


Windows to capture sun and sky for new St. Nig one makes a greater variety of metal win- 
Vincent’s Home in Omaha. 


dows than Truscon. It’s a good idea to keep 
These striking applications demonstrate _ current details of the big Truscon line handy 
how effectively you can achieve beautiful and to your desk or board. Your personal copy 
functional architectural effects with your of the complete Truscon Window Catalog 
choice of Truscon units. How you can _ will doit. And, it may help spark an interest- 
design for the daylighting you want. How __ ing idea. Simply ask any Truscon office, or 
Truscon windows can be adapted to your write “window headquarters” in Youngs- 
original ideas. How you can provide effective | town. Details are handy in Sweet's File, too. 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 
REPUBLIC STEEL 


1102 ALBERT STREET ° YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, 17 N. Y. 


: TRUSCON® —a name you can build on 
Picture Window: for use ——— 
singly or in combination 

with other windows. 6’ 0” 

maximum wis 
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NEW PRODUCTS consinued 


Explosion-vent windows that are lightweight 
and easily installed are used on Emery Indus- 
tries which houses process using hydrogen. 


Tough plastic sheeting bound with a %” metal 
edging makes up the safety panes. For a water- 
tight seal, putty is extended over metal binding. 


New! 


Another 
ROMANY 
LEADER 


fo the specification 
consider these out- 


Ideal for use in Corridors and other large areas 
of Schools, Hospitals and other Institutions. 


This new enlarged shape covers more area per 
piece and simplifies installation. It has recently 


been added to the versatile ROMANY line and standing features 
possesses all the high quality characteristics that 
have made ROMANY Tile preeminent in the ROMANY IS: 


building field. 


The “hard as steel” glaze and rugged buff body 
defy wear and this 6”x9” tile is recommended 
for use wherever a sturdy tile is needed. 

ROMANY Tile is regularly featured in Sweet's Catalog. 


WEAR PROOF 
Detailed information to meet if uirements will 
be gladly furnished = FADE PROOF 


Correspondence Invited AND 
ACID PROOF 


And is available in more 
217-J FOURTH ST., N.E., CANTON 2, OHIO than 30 attractive colors. 


FIRE PROOF 


URITES STATES QUARRY THLE 


Member. Tile Council of America and Producers’ Council, Inc 


FLEXIBLE WINDOWS save structures from expio- 
sion damage by giving vent to pressure 


In factories or laboratories where there is 
danger of a sudden ignition of gas or air-borne 
dust these flexible glazing units of extruded 
Tenite butyrate plastic can save the building 
from costly structural damage—and personnel 
from serious injury. In case of a blast the 
shatterproof panes bow and pull away from 
their metal casing for a quick release of pres- 
sure. Thus, by taking the brunt of the force 
immediately, they prevent a pressure build-up 
great enough to blow out walls or window 
frames. They also eliminate the hazard of 
sharp, flying fragments of glass. 

Eastern Chemical Products, Inc., makers of 
the tough Tenite plastic sheeting, was the first 
to use the material as glazing for its own 
plant. Panes are now made commercially in 
a standard industrial size, 12” x 18”. The 
plastic glazing units are .030” thick and avail- 
able in any color, clear or translucent. The 
panes cost about $1 to $1.10 a piece, depend- 
ing on quantity purchased. Metal strips 
crimped over all four edges form a 3@” wide 
binding which provides the rigidity necessary 
for puttying. The panes also will be available 
soon with extruded aluminum beading. 
Manufacturer: General Plastics Co., Marion, 
Ind. 


GLASS-FIBER GASKET stops light leak around 
recessed fixtures 


As long as recessed fixtures have been on the 
market bright lines of light breaking around 
the frame have plagued manufacturers, de 
signers and maintenance men. Marvin Manu- 
facturing Co. now has developed a glass-fiber 
gasket die-cut to fit the Marco fixture frame, 
effectively stopping light leakage. Fireproof 
and resilient, gasket conforms to irregularities 
in the ceiling, not only preventing cracks of 
light but also keeping dust and insects from 
accumulating inside the fixture. 
Manufacturer: Marvin Manufacturing Co., 
1150 S. Beverly Dr., Los Angeles 35. 


continued on p. 238 
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and here’s how did 


Construction Co., Lubbock, Texas fey 44 Architect-Engineer: David 8. Castle Company, Abilene, Texas 


Describing the important function of Cofar 
—combined form and reinforcement—in 
constructing the Great Plains Life Insur- 
) ance Company building, Mr. Padgett says, 
“We started concrete floor work on Mon- 
day, September 7. After seven working 
days we had completed 7 floors and in the 
next 6 days, 9 more floors and the roof. 
The schedule shows 17 floors completed 
in 13 working days. We couldn’t possibly 
have done the job that fast without Cofar!”’ 


Cofar deep-corrugated steel units (with 
transverse temperature wires welded across 
| the corrugations) perform the dual job of 
| reinforcing and forming concrete slabs. 
Cofar eliminates the need for wood forms, 
saves weeks in building time, speeds occu- 
pancy. For information, estimates or costs 
| on your building project, contact home or 
district offices, attention Dept. AF-A. 


~ 


Mag 


june 29 photo of Great Plains August 24. Steel framework is December 7. Outside work virtually completed! Concrete floors in place more than 
Life Ins. Co. Bldg. shows partial completed! Note that Cofarhas two months! By using Cofar units which serve as tight, incombustible forms for 
erection of structural steel. already been placed on 13 floors wet concrete, BMFP Construction Companys avoided the use of wood forms, 
Cofar placing followed immedi- providing a safe, unobstructed eliminated the placing, detailing and tieing of long, straight and bent rebars. Adds 
ately, Cofar units weigh only 2 working platform for construc- Contractor Padgett, “The typical Cofar span was about 10’...a very simple, 
Ibs. per sq. ft., are bundled for tion activities. Tradescan move economical operation!”’ Result: a safe, high-strength floor. And Cofar is equally 
individual bays, arrive at job in, complete their work without suited to steel or concrete frame construction, requires no special procedure. 

, site cut to fit building frame. delaying concrete operations. 


the reipforcement that forms 
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NEW PRODUCTS continued 


Louvers and parabolic side panels make light 
troffer comfortable to look at from all angles— 
even at 140 foot-candie intensity illumination. 


Where your work meets the public . . . 
the point of intimate contact between the 
architect’s creation and its visitors. 

Here, an Amarlite Entrance makes the 
desired impression. The hand senses a 
high degree of precision in the comfortable 
door pull, the smoothness of operation. 


an Amarlite Entrance imparts a feeling 
of friendship and confidence. 

This is a gratifying complement to your 
work, but it is not the only reason for 
specifying Amarlite. In the Amarlite 
System of Standard Aluminum Entrances 
are many outstanding advantages: 
uniformity, economy, design flexibility, 
ease of scheduling, availability plus 
unmatched quality. Developed for 
maximum efficiency , the Amarlite System 
can facilitate an important part of your 
work. Write for 1954 catalog today. 
American Art Metals Company, 

433 Bishop Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


AMARLITE Ealuminum entrances 


ATLANTA DALLAS ENGLEWOOD 


FE vi - 

“It’s easy enough to design fixtures that pro. 
duce light,” says Day-Brite’s Products Mana. 
ger John Gronet, “but the difficulty is to de. 
sign fixtures that control objectionable bright- 
ness without sacrificing efficiency.” To beat 
brightness reflection from all viewing angles— 
crosswise and slantwise as well as lengthwise— 
in its Alzak aluminum parabolic troffers, Day- 
Brite engineers devised a corresponding para- 
bolic louver. Of course, if the fin were a com- 
plete arc, the light source would be obscured, 
so they broke the parabola into segments and 
projected these on a flat aluminum sheet. (To 
keep these engineered segments scientifically 
accurate on a mass-production basis, the lou- 
vers are die-struck under terrific pressure, like 
coins.) Light striking the louvers is thus di- 
rected down and up with a minimum thrown 
back at the viewer. Lengthwise brightness of 
the troffer—formerly 1.2 foot-candles psi—is 
cut to 0.6 without impairing the efficiency of 
the unit. Even on installations where demand- 
ing tasks require a light bath of 140 foot- 
candles the surface brightness of the troffers 
is comfortable from all angles. Fixtures 
equipped with the new Para-Louvers are avail- 
able in two-lamp, 40-w. flange or snap-in type 
at $34 to the trade. The complete assembly 
snaps to a wire-way cover; service chains 
simplify maintenance. 

Manufacturer: Day-Brite Lighting Inc., 5411 
Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


INFRARED HEAT LAMP: super lamp can bake 
enamel, solder metal, toast sandwiches 


Undeniably the hottest thing at the Plant 
Maintenance Show in Chicago last month was 
Sylvania’s 1,550-w. infrared lamp. Delivering 
three times as much radiation per square inch 
as conventional 375-w. lamps, the new heat 
bulb has many potential uses in industrial dry- 
ing, baking and heating applications. It can 
do such diverse jobs as dry printer’s ink, per- 
form specialized soldering operations, even 


toast sandwiches. Equipped with two separate 
filaments, the 1,550-w. unit can be operated 
at three different wattage — 650, 900, and 
1,550—permitting close control of the infrared 
output. Made of thermal and shock-resistant 
Vycor glass, the lamp is not affected by spat- 
tering liquids during operation. Its built-in 

continued on p. 244 
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WILLIAM B. TABLER 
architect 


JAROS, BAUM & BOLLES 
mechanical engineers 


GEORGE A. FULLER CO. 
general contractors 


H. CRONIN, INC. 
plumbing contractor 


WARNER SUPPLY CO. 
plumbing wholesaler 


EXAMPLE TEAMWORK 


THE HOTEL STATLER, Hartford, Conn., newest 
of the nationally famous hotel chain, is the result 
of years of architect-owner study and research 
applied to the creation of a structure that would 
be an integral part of its operation and not merely 
a means of housing essential services. It is, in 
total, a better building at lower costs, and by 
squeezing out many forms of waste it skillfully 


VALVES 


are sold than all other makes combined 


————SLOAN VALVE COMPANY CHICAGO « ILLINOIS——— 


In the exciting new Hartford Statler 
the Garden Court between lobby and 
building exterior is open to a sky view 


provides more than the usual measure of features 
guests want and appreciate. As in the LOS ANGELES 
STATLER (and the majority of all other Statler 
hotels) all of the flush valves in the HARTFORD 
STATLER bear the famous name SLOAN. Thus Hotels 
Statler Company followed its policy of using 
SLOAN Flush vaLves for new construction, re- 
habilitation and replacement—repeated evidence 
of preference that explains why... 


Another achievement in efficiency, endurance and econ- 
omy is the sLoaNn Act-O-Matic sHowER HEAD, which is 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog- 
ging. No dripping. Architects specify, and Wholesalers 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Act-O-Matic—the 
better shower head for better bathing. 


Write for completely descriptive folder 
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“Best designed” industrial fluorescent fixture 
provides high level of quality iNuminatton. 


a 


Series A Automatic Gas Unit Heater 
with numerous superior features such as 
Free-Flow Heat Exchanger; non-clog- 
ging dustproof Pilot; Dual Flame Burner 
with stainless steel burner tips; Tilting 
Front, etc. Choice of propellor type fan 
or blower. Sizes from 65,000 to 200,000 
B.T.U. Rich, dust-résisting, baked 
enamel finish. Full safety controls. 


Model 40-G Small size Gas Unit 
Heater of 40,000 B.T.U. input capacity. 
Compact cabinet measures only 17” x 
223%” x 13%”. Approved for 6” clear- 
ance at top and sides. Rear vent makes 
it easy to. install close to ceiling. Built 
throughout to highest Humphrey qual- 
ity standards. Handsome hammertone 
baked enamel finish. Propellor type 
fan. Full safety controls. Priced eco- 
nomically. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY + KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


’ Originators of Gas Unit Heaters 


‘ 
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reflector projects useful heat over a 120° 
angle, and maintains 90% to 95% of its reflec. 
tivity throughout the lamp life despite high 
temperature. Price: $25 a lamp. It measures 
6” in diameter, 7” long, and its maximum 
voltage is 236. 

* * 

Picked recently by a committee of the AIA 
New York Chapter as “best-designed indus. 
trial fixture,” Sylvania’s IC fluorescent light- 
ing unit was also on display at the show. En- 
gineered for industrial and commercial ap- 
plication where high illumination levels are 
necessary, the fixture has 42° side shields. 
Easy relamping and maintenance of the louver- 
less fixture make it particularly practical for 
high bay installation. The 5’-long IC-2905 pic- 
tured (left) lists at $46.90 with metal side 
panels and $49.50 with plastic. 
Manufacturer: Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19. 


FIRESAFE ACOUSTIC TILE has softly textured 
surface 


Low cost and having high sound-control value, 
the random-grooved Stria tile is adaptable to 
many decorative ceiling patterns and works 
well with other modern architectural materials. 
The new striated tile is made in 1’ squares and 
a l’ x 2’ size. Having a highly porous surface 
of fine compressed glass fibers which traps 
sound waves, Stria’s noise-reduction coefficient 
is .80; its light-reflective value is .75. The tile 
may be spray-painted as often as eight times 
with nonbridging water-base paint without 
affecting its sound-control properties. Dimen- 
sionally stable, noncombustible, rot- and ver- 
minproof, Stria is suggested for use in offices, 
schools, hospitals and other institutions. It 


will not warp, buckle, expand or contract— 
even under varying conditions of temperature 
and humidity. Dirt may be removed easily 
with wall-paper cleaner or a vacuum. Installed 
costs, depending on local labor, range from 
50¢ to 65¢ per sq. ft. 

Manufacturer: Owens-Corning FiberglasCorp.. 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 


DIAL-TYPE INTERCOM SYSTEM keeps trying busy 
lines on its own 


A new intercommunicating telephone system 
with a memory circuit and a device that al- 
lows key executives to cut in on busy lines 
is now being produced by the Sound Equip- 

continued on p. 250 
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crisp design 
engineered construction 


Lightolier’s Calculite recessed fixtures are 

designed to conform to the architectural concept of the 
areas in which they are installed. 

They present a clean, thoroughly unobtrusive ceiling line. 
Fiberglas gaskets eliminate light leakage 

and dust-carrying convection currents. Alzak or Alumilite 
finish reflectors redirect all light 

within box, assure high permanent reflectivity and uniform 
surface brightness. Torsiontite® 

spring fasteners (illustrated) snap frames 

down from any sjde for easy relamping. 
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GHTFOLIER 


JERSEY CITY 5, NEW JERSEY 


Lightolier Calculites are available in 

lens, louvre, flat and formed glass and pin-hole types. 
For complete catalog and data, 

write LIGHTOLIER, Jersey City 5, New Jersey. 
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Intercom additions are easily made; a screw driver is the 


only tool used to install telephones on Dial-X. One 


for every two telephone units is slid into the control board. 


selector 


LORD & TAYLOR SUBURBAN STORE, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
$2,000 sq. ft. of 3%” COMPOSITE POREX PLANT 

Designed by: Raymond Loewy 

Architect & Engineer: Irving W. Rutherford 


General Contractor: Edward Packtor Co. 


For Lowest Cost HEAT INSULATION-SOUND 
CONTROL and FIRE PROTECTION-RQRE X 


When roof decks must provide maximum 
quality at minimum cost, architect after 
architect chooses POREX .. . because POREX 
combines all these properties: 


@ STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT 

@ NAILABILITY 

@ INCOMBUSTIBILITY 

@ HEAT INSULATION 

@ SOUND CONTROL 


Plain POREX for short spans and Composite 
POREX for long spans are also ideal for 
Auditoriums, Gymnasiums, Schools, Armories 


SAFE UNIFORM LOADS 


Type Weight | Safe loads ibs/ sq. ft. 
of Thickness lbs/ 
POREX Slab } Finish | sq. ft. | 1'4” ‘o” 3 


and many other uses. For floors, precast 
lightweight concrete channel slabs and plank 
are available. 


i 1%” ad 7 100 | 60 
Plain 3° 10 — 50 
Composite 3” 14 100 


_ Precast lightweight concrete products since 1920, 


ment Division of Stromberg-Carlson. Called 
Dial-X, this private phone system makes jt 
unnecessary for anyone using it to repeat the 
dialing of a number that is busy. Unlike con- 
ventional intercom setups which use sensing 
relays to determine if lines are busy and there- 
fore cannot inform the circuit of subsequent 
release of the line, Dial-X employs a sensing 
element which provides a continuous test of 
the called line. The instant a busy phone is 
hung up, it passes on the information. An- 
other feature of the system is that key execu- 
tives can be given facilities for pre-empting 
any line if they have to relay urgent messages. 
An executive with an important call simply 
dials the number he wants and presses a but- 
ton which sounds a warning signal if the line 
is busy and then makes the connection. With 
Dial-X, any number of people can get together 
on the system by dialing a “conference call.” 
Also, anyone with a Dial-X phone can broad- 
cast a message or make an announcement 
through the paging or sound system by dialing 
the paging line. The new system is available 
in 20-line and 40-line capacities, but initial 
installation can be made in any fraction of 
these sizes. A 40-line model with a 20-line 
board costs $1,200, including power supply 
ready to plug into any 116-v., 60-cycle cir- 
cuit. Each two lines on the board require a 
selector switch priced at $120. Thus a 40-line 
model equipped to handle 20 lines at the be- 
ginning would cost a total of $2,400. Each 
telephone—either desk or side mounting type 
—costs another $60. These prices do not in- 
clude installation. Each line in Dial-X will ac- 
commodate up to six extensions. Additional 
lines up to the capacity of the board can be 
added to any time by sliding additional selec- 
tor plates into the switchboard cabinet and 
plugging them into the sockets. The switch- 
board itself is designed for either floor or wall 
mounting. It is completely self-contained in a 
gray steel cabinet standing 50” high x 22” 
wide x 17” deep. 

Manufacturer: Stromberg-Carlson, 100 Carl- 
son Rd., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


STEAM HEAT SYSTEM features 
controls rapid response 


A thermostat in each room at a price within 
reason is the promise of SelecTemp steam 


* heating system. Ideal for motels and hotels 


continued on p. 256 
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HIGH SPEED DRILLING 


VET 


J 


At the Eugene Talmadge Memorial Hospital 
in Augusta, Georgia 367 McKinney drillings 
were made for 367 columns with average load- 
ing of 350,000 lIbs., a highest loading of 
500,000 Ibs. (A design load of 15,000 lbs. psf 
at the bottom of the bell.) 


On this job Architects Gregson & Ellis found 

the average cost per footing was $350 which 

included drilling 20 feet to hard shale, belling 

out the bottom of the hole, placing reinforcing 

| steel and pouring caisson concrete as well as 
rectangular cap on top of caisson. 


- 

~ 


GREGSON & ELLIS, ATLANTA, GEORGIA—Architeets 
HERMAN SMITH, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—Consultant 

HARRY G. HUNTER, ATLANTA, GEORGIA—Stryctural Engineer 
GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D.C.—General Contractor 


A FEW OTHER McKINNEY DRILLINGS 


INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE—84 Caissons 
West Terre Haute, Indiana 


Sargent & Lundy, Engineers 
Gust K. Newburg, General Contractor 


U. S. CORPS OF ENGINEERS——384 Caissons 
Office Building for USAF 
W. S. Bellows Construction Company 


OSCAR MAYER PACKING COMPANY—79 Caissons 
Davenport, lowa 


Henschien, Everds & Crombie, Architects & Engineers 
Priester Construction Company 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY—2038 Caissons 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


J. Gordon Turnbull, Engineers 
Bellows Construction Company and 
Ditmars-Dickman, Pickens Construction Company 
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CIRCULATING FAN 
ADJUSTABLE VANES 


FAN 
JRBINE 
STEAM 
VALVE 


CHIMNEY 


AIRZ 
FILTER 


Bimetal thermostat reacts 


mechanically to any 


change in room air. 


NEW PRODUCTS concinued 


where fuel bills for unused rooms often haunt 
building owners, SelecTemp can keep rooms 
cool until occupied—and then makes them 
comfortably warm almost immediately. The 
system is also practical for rambling commer- 
cial structures as well as schools and other 
installations where zoned heating is costly 
and central boilers are inefficient. The effec- 
tiveness of SelecTemp lies in its simplicity. 
Each room actually becomes a “zone,” as 
every wall-mounted unit has its own mechan- 


LIGHT 


Direct and diffuse sun- an 

light with the pull of <== 

a cord, 

AIR 

Keeps ventilation con- ax 
trol at the tip of your od 
fingers. 

- 


PRIVACY 


Enjoy both light and air 


| 


without sacrificing 


privacy. 


ROLLACHEAD VENETIAN BLINDS 


Why settle for less, when you can give 
complete control with custom-made Rolla- 
Head venetian blinds? Pioneered and de- 
signed by Eastern—produced by indepen- 
dent vernetian blind manufacturers the 
nation over—Rolla-Head is quality con- 
trolled from specs through installation. 


America’s most popular custom-made blinds 


These Rolla-Head features keep mainte- 
nance costs way down. All steel construction; 
lustrous DuPont baked enamel finish; ex- 
clusive, “snap-in” hardware; flexible slats; 
one-piece bottom rail. Choose from 14 
decorator colors. See Sweet's File for full 
Rolla-Head specifications. 


€astern EASTERN MACHINE PRODUCTS CoO. 


General Offices & Plant: 1601 Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH * ATLANTA TORONTO MONTREAL VANCOUVER 


ical thermostat. The boiler—located any where 
inside or outside the building—feeds steam 
to each room unit 


via 14” flexible copper 


tubing. Condensate is returned by gravity 
through 14” tubing. (This small piping and 
the unrestricted placement of the boiler 
makes it easy to install the system on mod 
ernization jobs as well as in new construe. 
tion.) Each of the automatic heaters (6,000, 
12,000 or 18.000 Btu capacity) consists of a 
copper heat exchanger, steam-turbine driven 
fan, glass-fiber air filter plus the nonelectrie 
thermostat. ‘The units are never shut off com- 
the operation; 
those in unused areas run at 1/20 capacity, 


pletely while system is in 
Each has a ready steam supply in the ex- 
changer and when the thermostat is turned 
up. it puts the fan to work delivering warmed 
and filtered air into the room immediately. 
Where the outside 


walls (in wood frame construction they will 


units are mounted on 
set between studs) thermostats can respond 
rapidly to outside weather by picking up the 
changes in wall temperature. 

As for cost, SelecTemp is said to be com- 
petitive with other hot water and steam sys- 
stems but slightly higher than conventional 
warm air heating. However, the system costs 
less than others where controls must be pro- 
vided to regulate zone temperature. Because 
of the simple installation, the SelecTemp sys- 
tem recently installed for a new Milwaukee 
moiel was $8.000. 


for the 20 motel suites, 


This covered 53 units—40 
13 for the owner's 
home, garage and office. The boiler on this 
installation has a capacity of 1 million Btu's 
and is equipped with submersion coils for 
domestic hot water. 

Manufacturer: tron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


PERFORATED ACOUSTIC TILE creates all-over 
pattern 

Scattered perforations camouflage harsh boxy 
lines on Minatone walls or ceiling. Combining 
excellent sound absorption with complete in- 
combustibility, the new glass-fiber tile can be 
commercial, institutional, or in- 


used in any 


dustrial building where codes stipulate a com- 


pletely firesafe material. Minatone is avail- 
able in 1’ x V’ and I’ x 2’ sizes, finished with 
two coats of white paint on face and beveled 
edges. A good light reflector. the tile can be 
installed with cement. nails or screws or by 
mechanical suspension. 
Manufacturer: Armstrong Cork Co., Lancas 
ter, Pa. 

continued on p. 262 
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On new 


¢ OAMGLAS provides long-life insulating performance 


plus unique design advantages 


Cellular, stay-dry FOAMGLAS was 
picked by Harley, Ellington and Day, 
Inc. to insulate the new home of Vernor’s 
Ginger Ale, soon to be completed in 
Detroit. Created by remodeling Detroit's 
old Convention Hall, the new James 
Vernor Company Building will be com- 
fort conditioned throughout. FOAM- 
GLAS will help to insure efficient, inex- 
pensive operation of both heating and 
cooling systems . . . and since the sealed 
glass cells of FOAMGLAS stay dry for 
lasting insulating efficiency, this saving 
in operating costs will continue to benefit 
Vernor—year after year. 

Equally important are these bonus 
benefits which FOAMGLAS is provid- 
ing on the Vernor job: First-—because 
FOAMGLAS is easily shaped and fitted 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
One Gateway Center ¢ Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Ginger Ale 


on the job site, it is ideally suited to the 
advanced type of wall construction being 
used (see detail above). Second—strong, 
rigid FOAMGLAS is used without 
direct structural support in some loca- 
tions above and below the vision strip 
on the front facade. There it supports 
not only itself, but a rigid board backing 
as well. 

Like Vernor, your clients will benefit 
from the outstanding insulating per- 
formance of FOAMGLAS while you 
will profit from its unique design ad- 
vantages. For more information, see our 
catalogs in Sweet’s . . . or send for our 
new booklets detailing the use of 
FOAMGLAS for walls, roofs, floors, 
ceilings, cold storage applications, pip- 
ing or equipment. Use the coupon now! 


ry. 


Above: New main office and bottling plont for Vernor's Ginger Ale. 
Below: Detroit's old Convention Hall 


Construction above and below vision strip on Woodward Avenve side of building 
consists of enameled glass outer face, air space vented for condensation drainage, 
FOAMGLAS adhered to transit and backed up with composition wall boord. 
End wall construction is-similar except that enameled porcelain is used in place 
of enameled glass for the outer face. 


home... 


Workman easily cuts FOAMGLAS blocks fo fit 
between steel frame members of sub-structure. 


Pittsburgh Corning 
also makes 
PC Glass Blocks 


Pittsburgh Corning C ation, Dept. 34 

One Gateway Center, burgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me a free somple and the following brand new 

FOAMGLAS literature: 

OC New booklet on FOAMGLAS building insulation, 

1 New booklet on FOAMGLAS low tempercture insulotion. 

New folder on FOAMGIAS pipe insulation. 

© New folder on FOAMGLAS insulation for tanks and other 
equipment. 

LD Send engineer to discuss specific problem. 


| 
is 
| 
— 
| | 
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the cellular, stay-dry insulation 
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Resilient filler muffies noise of 
heavy truck wheels riding over 
metal grate. Two gauges of 


the steel mesh are available. 


NEW PRODUCTS concinued 


HAERTEL 


832 W. Eastman 

Chicago 22, Wh. 

West Coost Distr. 
FREY & HAERTEL 
125 Barneveld Ave. 
Son Frantisco; Calif, 


Component 


mechanical 
suspension system for the 
installation of acoustical units 


is Securitee. 


parts are made from 
24 gauge rust-resistant steel, 
with patented pressure flange and 
ample width for a 


true and rigid installation 


q 


contained in our new 
folders will be invaluable to you as an 
architect or designer .. . 


Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Please send me complete technical data on 
your Securitee Systems. 


Name. 


Company. 


Street. 


City State 
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PACKAGED INDUSTRIAL FLOORING combines siege! 
honeycomb with cushioning filler 


Engineered to withstand impact and heavy 
loads for years of service, Steel-Rock flooring 
combines two proved materials: heavy steel 
mesh and resilient topping. The steel literally 
armor-plates the floor, and the cushioning fill- 
er, which compacts to meet the level of the 
steel grid, permits truck wheels to ride on the 
steel-plate surface without noise or slipping. 
Steel-Rock can be applied over new or old 
surfaces of wood or concrete, inside or out- 
side, at depths varying from 34” to 1”. Ma- 
terials for the floor cost from 80¢ to $1 per sq. 
ft. depending on the type and grade selected. 
The extra heavy gauge reinforcing brings this 
up to about $1.20. Application costs range 
from 30¢ to 50¢ a sq. ft. Useful for trucking 
aisles, runways, loading platforms, warehouse 
floors, Steel-Rock is said to outlive the rest of 
the structure. 

Manufacturer: United Laboratories, Ine., 
16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12. 


POWER BROOM sweeps clean, keeps air clean, 
too 


While its heavy. duty fiber brushes whisk 
debris from floor to hopper, the Turbo-Sweep 
sucks dust from 300 cu. ft. of air per minute. 
The new turbine-principle maintenance ma- 
chine introduced at the Plant Maintenance 
Show is suitable for institutionai buildings as 
well as industrial plants where some power 
sweepers have been known to leav= a wake of 
dust-poluted air. Throttle, hopper, brush 
height and clutch controls are all located on a 
console within easy reach of the operator; 
there are no foot pedals or kick levers. Re- 
moval and emptying the hopper takes about 


ten seconds and the big dust-collecting bag 
requires infrequent emptying. Powered by a 2 
hp gasoline engine the Turbo-Sweep is self- 
propelled and has a silencer. Its 40” sweeping 
width permits cleaning of 40,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area an hour. Price, F.O.B., Springfield, Ohio, 
is $648; a riding “sulky” (optional) costs $45. 
Manufacturer: Parker Sweeper Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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Pneumatic System of 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
IS STILL GIVING ACCURATE 
REGULATION 


Miss K. Mart, Teacher in Room 14 Lincoln School, 
Racine, Wis. “‘T’” is POWERS Type A Thermostat 
installed in 1903. It controls mixing dampers. Ther- 
mostat was set for 75° F. Note even control during 
schools hours. “RT” is Recording Thermometer 
which made charts at right in February 1953. 


How is it possible for Powers systems to 
often give 25 to 50 years of dependable service? 


Since 1891 outstanding features of a Powers ther- 
mostat have been: its powerful VAPOR-DISC 
with GRADUAL-ACTION and its famous non- 
bleed double valve. Proof of its superiority is 
revealed in the performance record shown here— 
as well as in many other old schools. 


To get more years of better performance, 
greater comfort and fuel economy — install a 
POWERS pneumatic system of temperature 
control. 


'p 


‘ 


UNG 
| 
THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
OFFICES IN OVER 50 CITIES IN U.S.A., CANADA, AND SEE PHONEBOOK 2 
| 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE. Design Manual 4, Web- rib’s twisted double bar. Next follows com- 
rib High Bond-High Yield Concrete Reinforcing prehensive design data both for substituting 
Bars. Webrib Stee! Corp., 120 Broadway, New Webrib bars into structures originally de. 
York, N.Y. 64 pp. 8/2” x 11” signed for conventional reinforcing, and for ' 
structures designed for Webrib. Authorita- 

tive—it was prepared for the manufacturer by 
Consulting Engineers Ramseyer and Miller— | 
the book maintains that VY ebrib provides both | 
high bond and high yield, a unique combina- | 
tion which permits savings of 25% to 30% in } 
the weight of reinforcing steel for an average 
structure (AF, Dec. 53). 


Compiled to familiarize builders, architects 
and engineers with Webrib concrete reinforc- 
ing steel bars, this technical manual is a thor- 
ough and craftsmanlike publication. It first 
summarizes the developments, typical applica- 
tions, advantages and properties of the Web- 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL. Seaporce! Architectural 
Porcelain Metals. Seaporcel Metals, Inc., 28-20 
Borden Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 12 pp. 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp., 2020 Oliver Bidg., { 


The TREMCO Laboratory Announces a 


Completely New Formulation Employing new Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 28 pp. 8/2” x 11” 
| 
synthetic TREMTHOL...provides the FIRST caulking and pointing | 
WELDING. Advanced Automatic Flame Cutting 
compo und combining ALL these advantages for Machinery Weldments. Air Reduction Sales / 
Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 12 pp. | 
x 11” 
T 7 V2" x | 
AVERAGE 
OF 7 
SLOWER RATE OF HARDENING [ | 4° | | ELECTRICAL CONTROL SYSTEMS. contro! Cen. 
Than Ever Before / ters by Clark. The Clark Controller Co., 1146 E. 
7 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 24 pp. 8'/2” x 11” 
Laboratory tests of new Tremco Caulking and Point- A 
ing Compound show its rate of hardening to be can —_ 
one half as fast as the average of 13 brands tested. 4 mREMCO | MACHINERY MOUNTINGS. Lm-3 and LM-5 series / 
Rate of hardening tests indicate it will stay soft and ‘ Lovell 8 
pliable years longer. Extensive tests prove Rate arrymounts. ept. 
of Hardening to be 50% Corp., 1100 Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass. i 
lower than the average of 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


13 competing brands tested. 


BETTER WEATHERTIGHT SEAL 


Than Ever Before 


Shrinkage has been reduced more than 10% over the 
leading brands tested. No loss of bond is indicated 
by extensive field tests. Joints retain attractive ap- 
pearance. Long lasting seal is assured. 


FLOORING. Maintenance of Asphait Tile Floors 
in Institutional, Commercial and _ Industrial 
Buildings. Asphalt Tile Institute, 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 4 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


—S=AVERAGE 


SHRINKAGE 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT. Cooling Tower 


EASIER WORKABILITY Shrinkage has been re- Wood Maintenance, Bul. TSC-302. Cooling 
duced 10% under average Tower Institute, 444 Emerson St., Palo Alto, 
Than Ever Before of all brands tested. Calif. 13 pp. 8/9” x 11” 


Easier to use, faster to apply, new Tremco Caulking 
and Pointing Compound goes on two to three times 
faster at lower temperatures than heavy, stiff mastics. 


AVERAGE 
WORKABILITY 


PIPE INSULATION. Gilsulate Insulation for In- 
oni sulation and Protection of Hot Underground 
TREMCO Pipes, Technical Data Manual. American Gil- 
senite Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 20 pp. 8!/2” x 11” 


Gunnability remains excel- HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT. the Modern Milk For- 


lent at low temperatures. mula Laboratory, Publication C-120R3. Amer- 
Saves time and money. ican Sterilizer Co., Erie, Pa. 24 pp. 8/2” x 11” | 


Mastic caulking and pointing is an inexpensive but vitally 
important part of the building. For better protection...longer 
»»- specify new Tremco Caulking and Pointing Compound. 


— 


EXCAVATO Yard 
MAINTENANCE & CONSTRUCTION 
THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 8Y2" x 11 
(Canada) LTD., Leaside, Toronto, Ontario continued on p. 272 
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/ ALTEC LANSING 
as MADE THE TEAM 


The beautiful field house at Lexington, Kentucky, is 
equipped with Altec Lansing sound products. University of 
Kentucky is only one of the many famous schools and 
colleges throughout America which have installed Altec 
Lansing equipment . . . in stadiums, gymnasiums, 
auditoriums ... wherever public address systems are used. 


The high quality of performance, the long years of 
trouble-free service are just two of the reasons why more 
and-more architects and builders are showing a marked 
preference for Altec Lansing sound equipment. Many of the 
nation’s finest schools, department stores, hotels, and 
public buildings will be found listed in Altec Lansing’s Blue 
Book of satisfied customers. 


For simplicity of installation, ease of service, and 
unsurpassed performance, specify Altec Lansing and you 
specify the best. See our catalog in the Architectural File 
(31a/AL) and in the Industrial Construction File 

(12|/AL) of Sweet's Catalog. 


A SOUND REPUTATION SECOND TO NONE 


ALTEC 


LANSING CORPORATION 


9356 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
161 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


HOME BUYERS ARE DEMAND- 
ING more electrical outlets — 
because the average home to- 
day uses 4 times as many 
electrical appliances as it used 
a few years ago. Plugmold — 
the most modern wiring sys- 
tem for the homes you’re 
building — gives your homes 
outlets all around every room, 
any room or any part of it. 
Write for full information. 


fastest, easiest, cheapest way 
to more electrical outlets 


The WIREMOLD Company, Hartford 10, Conn. 


Rely on Wiremold’s “Big 4” to solve your wiring problems! 
Plugmold Continuous-Outlet Systems — Wiremold Surface Raceways 
— Pancake Overfloor Raceways — Wiremold Fluorescent Units. 
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Science Room, Fairlawn Junior High School, Fairlawn, N. J. 
Arthur Rigolo Architect—Installed by Atkins & Co. Inc. 


Armorply* Chalkboard 
doubles as visual aid board 


pin visual aids to board 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE OF INSTALLATION. NEVER NEEDS REFINISHING— 
SAVES UP TO 30% ON INSTALLATION COSTS WHEN USED WITHOUT TRIM. 


- Armorply Chalkboard has a dual personal- 

ity that doubles its usefulness in the class- 
room. It takes chalk beautifully and 
small magnets attract Armorply Chalk- 
board’s porcelain-on-steel face; making 
visual aids and demonstrations possible. 
Instructors tell us that this added feature 
contributes to more interesting instruction 
periods. 
WHAT MAKES ARMORPLY CHALKBOARD SO 
DURABLE? Three coats of a special com- 
position ceramic-porcelain are fired on 18- 
ga. steel base at high temperature and 
careful control. The surface is so tough it 
defies abrasions, scratching, chipping, crack- 
ing and won't shatter or break under im- 
pact. Can’t buckle, warp or dent because 
the chalkboard is bonded to 4” Weldwood 
fir plywood, exterior grade, and backed 
with a .015 aluminum sheet. 

REQUIRES NO COSTLY TRIM—Actual instal- 
lations like that shown here prove that this 
feature alone can save up to 30% on 
installation costs. 

EASY TO INSTALL. Mounts directly on plas- 
tered or unplastered wall with through-bolts 
or screws, without grounds or finish trim. 


tPorcelain enomel by The Bettinger Corp 


Weldwood 


United States Plywood Corporation 
WORLD'S LARGEST PLYWOOD ORGANIZATION 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


ond 
U. S.-Mengel Plywoods Inc. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
BRANCHES IN 60 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SPECIALLY DEVELOPED SURFACE. Easy to 
erase and clean. Can be silk-screened with 
diagrams, maps, etc. Scientifically selected 
green color has perfect reflectance factor. 


UNIFORM QUALITY. Strict quality control 
keeps all Armorply Chalkboards uniform 
in color and finish from face to base. 


SAFE INVESTMENT—has been thoroughly 
tested in hundreds of installations. Here are 
just a few recent ones: 


Darien Junior High School— Darien, Conn. 
Chev. Sholom Synagogue— 
Lewistown, Penna. 
Pace College—New York, N. Y. 
Saginaw High School—Saginaw, Mich. 


Plan on using Armorply Chalkboard for 
an installation that never needs resurfacing 
—one that is guaranteed to be as permanent 
as the building. 


SIZES: Standard stock size panels: 
Widths 36”, 42”, 48” 
Lengths 72”, 84”, 96”, 108”, 120” 
Non-stock standard sizes: 
Widths 36”, 42”, 48” 
Lengths 36”, 48”, 60” 


*Trade Mark. 


United States Plywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


FREE: (_] Please send me free booklet on 
Armorply Chalkboard 


AF-3-54 


Close-up shows how small magnets 
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TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


WOOD STAINS AND PRESERVATIVES, 
AIA File No. 25-B. Olympic Stained Products 
Co., 1118 Leary Way, Seattle 7, Wash. 


12 pp, 


Actual wood chips for 16 Olympic stain eo}. 
ors are mounted in this good-looking file 
folder so that architects can evaluate properly 
the hiding power and intensity of each tone, 
Besides these Olympic products which are 
made specifically for California Redwood and 


Western Red Cedar. information is included 
on the manufacturer’s Wood Blend, a lightly 
pigmented semitransparent stain developed to 
accept the grain of all smooth-surface wood 
for both interior and exterior use. Wood chips 
finished with a single coat of each of the six 
colors and clear shades are mounted in the 
section describing application of the produet, 
According to the publication. Olympic will 
mix special colors to specifications on request. 


LIGHTING. Plexiite Lighting Units with De 
signed-in Plexiglas Diffusers for Use in All 
Types of Mountings and Applications. Folio 
No. P-54. Gruber Lighting, 125 S. First St, 
Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 16 pp. 8/2” x 11” 


WATER CONDITIONING. 
mineralizers for Pure Water at Low Cost, Catas 
Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Co., 28 
Hills, Boston 3% 


Barnstead Water De- 


logue 127. 
Lanesville Terrace, Forest 


Mass. 18 pp. 8'/2” x 11” 


HEATING EQUIPMENT. 
type Heating Units. 
Co., 14529 Hawthorne Bivd., Lawndale, Calif 
4 pp. 82” x 11” 


Kilbury Electric Blower 
Kilbury Manufacturing 


HEATING EQUIPMENT. Kewanee-Ray Boilet 
Burner Unit for Heating Power and Procest 


Kewanee-Ross Corps 
x 1” 


Steam, Catalogue 1031. 
101 Franklin St., Kewanee, III. 16 pp. 8/2” 
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